this in operation the company may remain 

ph years, or may take advantage of opportunities 
‘when labour and materials are cheap? In short, they may hold 
in a position to meet all exigencies as they rise, and 

whilst ig the revenue which the plan suggested cannot fail 
to prod Aid take the full benefit of the time for fulfilling their 
contract, and governed entirely by circumstances as to the 
oharacter of the road they may in the end think it expedient to 
— The company have begun that portion of the line be- 
tween Gorgona and Panama, which, it is expected, will be fin- 

ished in about a year anda half. “This has long been a desidera- 
tum in the commercial world, as the doubling of Cape Horn, in 
the passage from England to the South seas, is one of the most 
dangerous points in a navigator’s course, though the riske are 
now much diminished by the increased skill and experience of 
our captains. The railroad across the isthmus is a plan that pre- 
gents all the advantages, and none of the disadvantages, of the 
canal which was once projected. There can be no danger arising 
ing ‘aeration of the two oceans; and iron rails 
ie order than sluices, dams, and canal banks. 
rful, now that it has been fairly begun, that it 
earlier—as early as the capabilities of steam 


are kept more 
Tt seems wonde: 
‘was not 


* and rails were discovered, There are only about 30 m of ground 


, 


tovoverlay; and so vast are the benefits which will accrue in point 
of safety, speed, and convenience, that the railroad joining the 
two great oceans will be, like many other applications of science, 
almost the creation of a new era. The Egyptian canal between 
the Nile and the Red sea,—the Egyptian tram-road between 
Myoshormos and Thebes,—and even the great Roman roads over 
rocks and wastes,—none of these will fill a larger place in the 
"world’s history than’this steam communication between the At- 


im lantic and the Pacific.” [7imes.} 


‘Projected canal. Before the execution of the line of railroad 
above traced was determinedyon, the project of effecting a ship- 
communication across'the isthmus, by a canal; was warmly advo- 
cated by several parties, amongst whom the opinion of Colonel 
Lloyd, as having possessed superior opportunities of personal ob- 
servation, merits respectful attention, In a paper recently read 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers, Colonel Lloyd reviewed 
the surveys of Garella, of Morel, and others, who had examined 
the country uently to himself. He then examined the 
various lines proposed, and gave reasons for preferring that wifich, 
starting from the beautiful bay of Limon, would proceed by a 


short canal, through a flat country, to the river C.; thence up the 


a ie) 


‘Trinidad, as far as -its depth would suit; and then, passing by a 
) into the Rio Grande, debouch at Panama. This line, 

it was contended, in the present state of the science of engineer- 
ing, no obstacles exce} ges io | the climate and the expense, 
to acanal being cut of sufficient depth and dimensions 
to from one river to the other the largest ship in her Majesty's 
saaeye ‘The climate was stated, from personal experience, to be 
‘a8 good as in sg ae pe country, except in some particu- 
a hry causes, certain complaints were rife. 
could oy be accurately estimated by the survey of 


any 
was only fair to allow that the cost of a canal of such 
length could not be very great; and the of water 
presumed to be ample in a climate where ‘was co- 
or nine months in each year, The disad' ofa 
humid climate, were descanted upon at 
m that the to from 


the productions varied 
finitely disproportioned to the : 
If at some future period it shou d 
canal-communieation across this part of the 
probable that a line of ie ifr from that : 
have been opened ap 0 
Nicaraaua, PANAMA, 

Plan of 8 
line of mail-steamers now run mee 
America, between Valparaiso and 
the Royal Mail steam-packet company’s m 
C. to England. The average time occupied bet 
Southampton by this route is about 37 d 
leaving C. on the 29th, and arriving on the 3d. tot 
second month following. The time one 
between New York and C. is from 9 to cane or 
Hitherto there havedsen 
necting this line at New York with the depen aa 
of the United States or British mail line; consequentiy, # 
generally a loss of 5 or 6 days at New York. The» i 
to, England, however, occupies —_ 
and, allowing for exchange of mails at New York 1 1 
23 days, which gives a clear gain as compared with 
Mail steam-packet company’s route of 14 ware 
West India, Mexican, and West coast c 
invariably directed by way of New York, to th 
British postal revenue; but great inconvenience 
ment are likewise felt from the irregular receipt of 
sequence of the want of an established connexion 
New York and C., and the New York and 
the United States and Southampton mail lines, U 
arrangements bullion to the extent of from 2,500,000 


dollars monthly—West coast and Mexican 

ed by the Royal mail steamers. A 

per month gives-168 days per annum, per 
an annual loss in interest of £10,000. Under the adva) 
adverted to, and taking into account that the New ‘Yor 
the most desirable route, whether viewed 

reference to health and comfort, it may be feared t 
the West coast and Mexican traffic, and a Portion 0 
principal West India islands,will be carried by the 
mail-steamers, unless a semimonthly mail ‘service 
paraiso and Panama be speedily established, 
tween C. and England reduced to 24 or 25 days. 
from the isthmus of Panama to England should be co 
main trunk line, say from C. to Southam: the e 
are as follows: A 


Chagres to Carthagena, 
Carthagena to Kingston oo. 
Jamaica to Jacmel (Hayti). 

Jacmel to San Juan (Porto Rico), 
Porto Rico to St. Thomas, 

St. Thomas's to Fayal, ° 

Fayal to Southampton, . 


Total distance from the isthmus to __ 
from 82 to 37 Guys including 
to ys, in stoppages. A 
ment of the indirect route and frequent st 
mail steamers, will account for the Am 
direct route as follows, being enabled to 


Chagres to Jamaica, 
Jamaica to New York, 
New York to Liverpool, 


Add for detention at Ji nig 
Avene en ot Now York, 


OF Ga Le 





from T1 to 13, say 12 


GA eras ty rain 


ones 


“bine interes. 


; othe tothe 
“stean Seco tre 


pursued by these 
follows; 
Miles. Steamer stops 
’ ¥ day. 
1 day. 
3 day, 


~ 
jay. 
day. 
day, 


. 5,850 m. from South- 

we 35 to 36 days, If the prin- 

or trank line ria St. Tigpmas's were adopted, 

lines should be tributary, the distance would be 

‘oceupying 22 or 23 days, and thus effecting a saving in 
o9 af 1,108 m., and 10 or 12 days in tine. 

ie same semi-official source whicti has supplied us with 

we are given to understand that a plan whereby 

m between Great Britain and her ultramarine 

: he West Indies, Central America, and the 

well a8 with the Foreign Antilles and the Span- 

ill be. accelerated and improved, has been 

: ‘the Mail steam-packet company, and is 

“consideration of the Lords of the Admiralty. The 

— line of communication between England and 

oD Sacgpap touching only at St. Thomas, is to 

( new. steam- ships, which will be of be- 

ni 000 on burden, with proportionate steam- 

to attain a regular average speed of at 

‘These ships, it is stipulated, shall be of even au- 

to those vessels on the Cunard line of the Niagara 

class, which have performed such wonders in Atlan- 

but whose speed, taking the duration of the most 

( has barely exceeded ‘11 knots, and on the 

io " Le! As these Lape will bs recep- 

whole passengers, mails, specie, and cargo 

the Pacific and the Spanish main for transmission 

‘means of the subsidiary lines, from Mexico 

st Thdia islands, concentrating at St. Thomas 

voyage, they will be provided with accommo- 

t eee name of passengers and for the considerable 

have to be conveye’ by them. The present 

dill be employed in the intercolonial and branch services, 

s the eonveyance of specie and bullion, which has al- 

continue to be, one of the principal sources 

ile page is easy to imagine that in 

s portion of the traffic will greatly increase. Several 

iraflic of this nature will flow into the main line; and 

‘of the mines of the whole Western hemisphere in- 

nant n must of necessity be conveyed 

silver raised from the mines of 


ae 
a cicheige " 
vice, ghey acral genie ot : 
antities of merchandise for Mag a9 ot 
aieseer! S, eh as vl W const Hie u 
lifornia, would probably offer sowie 
steamers in preference to the long sea via Cape Horn, 
The main line steamer starting from cthenniban will oe: 
St. Thomas in 12 days; at that-island several branch 
will be waiting her arrival. To one of them will be 
the mails and passengers for Havannah and the gulf of Mexicoy 
to another the mails tor Porto Rico, Hayti, Jamaica, ng ord penn 
Cuba, and the other ports intended to be accommodated 
Jamaica route; another ship will receive the reais 
ward and Leeward ‘islands and Demerara ; pratcnces 
previously effected a mutual interchange ‘of pen 
for the various parts of the West Indies, Such operations com-. 
wleted, the through or Southampton steamer will inétuntly pro- 
ceed to the isthmus of Panama, while the branch-steamers wilt 
depart from St. Thomas for their respective destinations. 
Homeward the mode of operation will be of a similar character, 
The. Main steamer, from Chagres, having reached St. Thomas 
with the Pacific mails on board; will fifid waiting for her the: 
several branch-steamers which have come up from the gulf of 
Mexico, Jamaica, Demerara, &c. These vessels will immediately 
transfer their mails to the Atlantic sicamer, and she will without 
delay set sail for Southampton, having on board the mails, specie, 
passengers, and cargo from all parts of the West Indies, Mexieo, 
Spanish main, and Pacific; the various phages oe steamers re- 
maining at St. Thomas to coal and prepare for the arrival of the 
succeeding outward steamer from England, The routes will be 
as nearly as possible as follows;— F 


Mats or Trroves Linn. 


Southampton to Chagres, embracing the mails for the Pavilie 
and California, and conveying all the West India and South: * 
American mails as far as St. Thomas:-—Sonthampton to Bt 
‘Thomas, 3,622 m., in 12 days, one day stoppage; St. Thomas to, 
Chagres, 1,120 m., in 6 days; ey 4.742 m. from Sout 
to Chagres, to be accomplished in 18 or 19-da against 
m. from Southampton to Chagres, id Madeita,” Fieve a 8 . 
Thomas, Porto Rico, Jacmel, Jamaica, Santa Martha, and ‘Car. 
thagene, oceupying 35 days as hitherto, and effecting a saving of 
fully 16 days. 

At Panama the Pacific steam ee... om bostoanpuaii es 
wait the arrival at Chagres of the steamer from 
receive mails for the ports of New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, 
livi, and Chili, as comprised in the contract for that service; eee 
routes and distances being as follows:— 


‘Panama to Buenaventura, (New Granada,) a: 
Buenaventura, to Guayaquil, (Ecuador,) 

Guayaquil to Payta, (Peru,) 

Payta to Lambaqueque, 

Lambaqueque to Huanchao, 

Hnanchao to Casma, 


to Cop PO, 
“re alt to Huaseo, . (Chi) 
Huasco to — 
Coquimbo to alparalso, 





way ot sctand 


found necessary, The 
in. 15 days st 24 
a. against 55 days; and 

days, occupied hitherto 


JAMAICA ROUTE. 


there is a fortnightly mail to the British West India 

nies, but only a monthly one to the gulf of Mexico, Havan- 
‘the Spanish American states, and the Pacific; the new ar- 
: its propose a uniform threeweekly mail to und from the 
Shale of the 48 ports comprised in the scheme, thus in point of 

Kt, while curtailing the communication to the West India is- 

it increases the number of departures to and arrivals from 

those important parts of the world, hitherto enjoying only a 
ly mail, It is needless to add that government can, if ne- 

, provide for a semi-monthly service nnder the new project, 

if the threeweekly mail be found insufficient. Jamaica, however, 
complains of the change of route, whereby Kingston wil! not be 
ded asa port of call for the steamers from the isthmus of 
Panama proceeding to England, but will be accommodated by 
branch steamers from St. Thomas's. Although Jamaica by the 
new plan will be deprived of the visits of the main line of steam- 
ships, yet Kingston harbour will be made a depot for-vessels run- 
that island to Nicaragua, Honduras, Carthagena, 

aud some other places; and her own communications to 

from \ Pagiand will occupy only 17 to 19 days in place of 28 
or 30, as at present. 


. Miles. 
Southampton to St. Thomas by main line steamer, 3,622 
‘St. Thomas to San Juan Porto Rico, by branch * 

steamer, . . . . * * 65 
_ Porto Bicago Jacmel, (Iayti,) a . 388 
” Hayti to Kingeton, (Janiaica,) v 4 255 


Total « 4,530 
Barbados, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, and Hayti; and 4,895 
: wda, Nassau, and Havannah; which are the respeo- 


“ “om 4 ‘otal, ° Ps 
ra Hert 8 to Jamaica, against 5,025 m. by way of Ma- 
ive rout 


* now taken to Jamaica by the outward steamers. 
be Jemalen wi be reached in 16 or 17 days; Jacmel (Haytl) in 14 
‘or 15; Porto Rico in 13; against 30, 28, and 27 days respectively 
a6 at ptesent. From Jamaica the mails will be sent by branch- 
eamers to St. Jago de.Cuba,; to Grey Town (Mosquito), to Car- 
‘and Santa Martha, by such arrangements as wil! fiacili- 
© in a commensurate degree their intercourse with and to 
Eoeent. will besides be greatly benefitted by being 
5 unication with those ports on the main land 
Batre whieh and herself a large trade will be encouraged to 
mi advantage. ‘The same may be said of Belize (Honduras), 
imails for which colony are to be sent from and reccived at 
J by a branch-steamer instead of to and from Havannah 
‘as at present. 
“WINDWARD AND LEEWARD ISLANDS AND DEMERARA ROUTE. 


Miles 
8,622 
28 


128 
il 
33 


‘to St. Thomas, (main line steamer,) 
(branch steamer,) . 


70 


PEUUETT ETT 


ies | . ~ 
il Begeseeess 


side of the Dragon 

lat. 10° 45’, W long. 61° 43’. 
tween Gaspar Grande on t 

the peninsula on the E, forms a spi 

with excellent anchorage in from 4 

Also a town of Venezuela, in the 

8 of Caracas. cae 

CHAHAIGNES, a commune and town ¢ 
in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of La-C na 
Loir, 19 m. SW of Saint-Calais, P 
has some manufactories of woollen 

CHAHARA (JepEt), @ ntain-rid 
ritory of Arabia, in Yemen, 126 m. D 
in the district of Tulla. Numerous small ¥ 
are scattered over it. i 

CHAIGEY, a @ijlage of France, in thé 
Haute-Sadne, cant. of Hericourt, 13 m. E 
Po Sg - — oe ne tha 

AIKAL, a village of anistan, in the Koh- 
i-Deman, 15 m. N of Istalif. One ers, 

CHAILEY, a parish of Sussex, 6 m. N 

wes, Arca 5,889 acres. Pop, 1,263. © 

YHAILLAC, a commune and town 
the dep. of the Indre, cant. of St.-Bei 
on the 1. bank of the Langlin, 21 m. SE 
Pop. 2,526 —Also a commune in the « 
Haute-Vienne, cant. of Saint-Junien, on 
of the Vienne, 4 m. NNE of Roch 
1,188. Wine is grown in this locality. 

CHAILLAND, a canton, commune, 
France, in the dep. of Mayenne, 

The cant. comprises 9 com. in 18 
in 1841, 18,062. The town is situated on 
of the Ernee, 18 m. NNW of Laval. Pop. 
contains some blast furnaces and forg 
considerable trade in lime. CoaP is 
environs. 

CHAILLE’-LES-MARAIS, a ¢ 
mune of France, in the dep. of Vi 
Fontenay-le-Comte. The cant. coi 
Pop. in 1831, 9,845; in 1841, 10,195, 

13 m. SW of Fontenay-le-Comte. Pop. 
‘ SS —_ “Cree a 
rance, in the dep. cant, 
Vendee. Pop. 1213. aR 


cho 


dep. of the Charente-Infe ‘ 
blade, 7 m. 8 of Morguace tee 
pg Pop. niger a aa mall 
t, the produce of the adjacent salt- 
the chief article of export. = 
CHAILLEVOIS, a comm 
dep. of the Aisne, eant. of A 
from Laon. Pop. 231. It 
of alum and copperas. hen 
CHAILLEY, a commune | 
of the Yonne, tant. of Br 
1,160. It has a 
INE’, a 





} ‘araguai, in 
> 18’.— Also a name By which the I arm of 
i "Porro, an affluent of the Paraguai, is 


G, 2 town of China, in the prov. of Koei- 
of Ngan-chan, 155 m. SW of Koei- 


; 2 commune of France, in the dep. of 

‘and 7m. W of Orleans. Pop. 1,705. 
TRE’, a commune of France, in the dep. 
Sadne-et- Loire, cant. of La Chapelle-de- 
. Pop. 542. Wine is grown in the en- 


* QHAINITZA, a town of Turkey, in the sanjak of 

es in Romelia, on an affluent of the Drin. 
7 ' a commune of France, in the dep. 
Marne, a of Vertus. — 267. It con- 

‘ mil 

ISE DIEU Se ig a dueling commune, and 
France, in the of the Haute-Loire, ar- 
Brionde. Thee cant. comprises 14 com. 
831, 10,660; in 1841, 11,407. The town is 
inear the sources of the Sénouire, 18 m. E 
Pop, 1,923. It derived its name from 
d Benedictine abbey which was built here 
vat suppressed in 1562. The Abbey church 
fine Gothie structure, and contains the mau- 
-soleum of Pope Clement VI. Lace forms the chief 
“amr local manufacture. Numerous fairs are 


“CHAISE-LE-VICOMTE (La), a commune and 


of France, in the dep. of Vendee, cant. and 7 
of Bourbon-Vendee. Pop. 2,007. 
(OE, a lake of Russia in Europe, in the 
“Archangel, district and 30 m. SW of Pineg. 
about 80 m. in length, and 6 in breadth. 
Re Onrrvr. 

‘YA, a town of Lower Siam, cap. of the 
the same name, situated on the gulf of 
the road from and 100 m. NNE of Ponga. 

LAK. OVA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
‘of Vilna, district and 16 m. NNW of Chavli. 
é Porsr), a high.rocky point on the ter- 
morro or mount of that name, on the 
in § lat. 15° 48’, W long. 74° 31’. It 
W 17 leagues from Atico point. 
y E, a canton, commune, and town of 
ance, in the dep. of the Aude, arrond. of Limoux. 
cant. rises 16 com. Pop. in 1831, 11,848; 
8.—The town is situated on the r. bank 
at the entrance of two fertile valleys, 15 
~herpemg Pop. 3,385. It contains a 
h and an hospital; and has manufacto- 
and other woollen fabrics, and woollen 
Six fairs are annually held here, 
on consists in cattle, mules, horses, 
of wooden, lined and hers 
fabrics, linen, 4 
the town is the paoth end: 


canton, commune, town 
ep. of the Ain, arrond. of T: 
The cant. seh it 11 com. Pop. in tf 
in 1841, 6,003. The town is 8 
tain, near two extensive ponds, 22 m. E ort 
Pep. 1,561. It contains an hospital, and has 6 las 
nual fairs, 

CHALANCHES (Lss), a hamlet of France in 
the dep. of the Isere, cant. of Bourg d’Oysans, 
com. of Allemont-en-Oysans. In ‘he vicinity = 
nae mines of silver, antimony, &c., discovered i 
in 1 

CHALANCON, a commune and town of 
in the dep. of the song ee of Vernoux, 19 m. 
SW of Tournon. 

CHALANTHRISTA,'s: a “oth of Greece, in the : 
Morea, on the r. bank of the Kaminitza, 15 m. from © 
the entrance of that river into the gulf of Patras, and — 
12 m. SSE of the town of that name. 

CHALARONNE, a small river of France, in the 
dep. of the Ain, which tukes its rise in the envirdne 
of Marlieux, cant. of Chalamont; passes Chatillon- _ 
les-Dombes; and, after a total course of 18 m. from — 


SE to NW, fulls into the Sadne on the 1. bank, a e 


little below "Toissey. 

CHALAUTRE (La Granpe), a commune’ and 
town of France, in thé dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, ~ 
cant. Of Villiers-Saint-Georges, 5 m. NNW of Now! : 
gent-sur-Scine. Pop. 1,089. 

CHALAUX, a small river of France, in the dep: iv 
of Nievre, which takes its rise in the com. of Plan- 
chey, and throws itself into the Cure, on the }. bank, 
a little below a village of the same name, after a ~ 
total course from S$ to N of 24 m. of which about ar" 
are floatable. thay 

CHALBUANCA, a town of Peru, in the of d 
Ayacucho, on the r, bank of the Pachachaca, 120 m, 
SE of Huamanga. ra 

CHALBURY, a parish of Dorset, 5 m. ee 
Wimborne. Area 1 344 acres, oe 4 

CHALCAN, or CHALCKAUR, of In 
lying between the great salt morass called the Runa, 
on the S, and the frontiers of Ajmere, on the N; Sore 
tween the parallels of 24° and 25° N. It is an’ 
sandy tract, thinly inhabited by Rajputs of the 
tribe and Sindeans. 

CHALCEDON, See Kavi Kor. 

CHALCHUAPA, a large well-built village, of the: ‘ 
state of San Salvador in Central America, in the dis- 
trict of Santa Anna. The principal, occupation’ 
the inhabitants is rearing hogs. 

CHALCIS. See Eerrros. 

CHALCO, a town of Mexico; inr the state, 
ico, at the NE extremity#of a fresh water lake 
same name, 18 m. SE of Mexico. Pop. ie toes 
eu which oe only G ft. 11 oppo 
the city of Boag Thompson, 
bottomed boats from C. to that 
narrow canal of 
ing and morning, is Aedidie thr she exnoes in 


natives con 
vid a 


‘ 


=| 


% 


| : qe 


ie 





é he then 


a 1,622. P. ne 
ON - HERRING, or East CHaLpon, a 
arish in tshire, yf . WSW of Wareham. 
é acres. Pop. 828, 
‘ ‘a parish in oo isle of Wight, 7 m. SSW 
of Area 2,875 acres. Pop. 629. 

Ms pr a a commune and village of Pras, 

von <> of Aube, cant. of Chavanges, on the 
350. 

vere mets BAY, or Bay-pe-Cnareur, a bay. 
the largest in the estuary of the St. Lawrence river, 
which, with the river Restigouche, which falls into it, 
_ divides Canada and New Brunswick. Point Miscou, 

in N lat. 47° 58’, W long. 64° 30’, forms the S point 
of the bay, and Cape Mackerel, on the Canadian side, 
_ the N poi nt. The two capes are only 15 m. distant 
from each other; but the length of the gulf, from 
Point Miscou, W to the mouth of the Restigouche, 
is about 85 m, Its breadth varies from 15 to 30.m. 
Its circumf., reckoning from Cape Despair round to 

_ Miscou, is 185 m. The bay teems with cod. From 


this bay to Quebec, and for some miles upwards, on 
' the N side, the country is of a bold mountainous 
- character, and covered with dense forests; on the 8 
side, except within 20 m. of the head of the bay, the 
interior is low, although along the shores the cliffs 


are in some places 200 ft. perpendicular. In this 
» several islands, the principal of which are 

about 10 m. in circumf., and Shippigan, 

‘ ,is 20m. in length. There are increasing set- 
ents all round the shores. The tides are regular 
within the bay, and the navigation is not difficult. 
In 1534, Jacques Cartier sailed into this bay, and 
_ from the intensity of the midsummer heat which 
ienced, gave it the name of Bay-de- 


Chaleur. — 
ceva LD (Great), a parish of Wiltshire, 3 
> Oe ene Area 700 acres. Pop. with 


es Pee ST. GILES, a parish and village in 
Bucks, 3 m. SE of Amersham. Area 3,641 acres. 
cine 1, 169, William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
, was buried 

‘e] in this v.; and here Milton resided during 
Mf st erat po in London, in 1665, while he com- 
fi NT St PETER, a parish in Bucks, 4m, 
NE of Beaconsfield. Area 4,717 acres. Pop. 1,483. 
ORD, a chapelry and village in louces- 
NE of Minchinhampton, on the Stroud- 
procs cloth is manuieeared are to 


in the cemetery of the Society of” 


end. Area 2246 acres, Pop. § } 

CHALK-LEVEL, a village vr C 

in.the state of North Carolina, 44 m. 
—Also a y. in Hamphrey’s ¢o., im T 
W of Nashville.—Also a vy. in Pit 

ginia, 150 m. SW of Richmond, 

CHALKE. See Kavi. is 

CHALKY BAY, a bay near the | 
S island of New Zealand. Port C. or 
the SE side of the bay, i§ an excellent ha 
long by 1 m. broad. 

CHALLA (Pass oF), a pass im the E ¢ ; 
of the Peruvian eniey in S lat. 17°40'. Alt. 1 
ft.— Pentland. 

CHALLACOMBE, a parish in Devons 
NE of Barnstaple. Area 5,343 acres. Pop. 

CHALLANS, a canton, commun: meg 
France, in the dep. of Vendée, - 

—The cant. comprises 6 com. im "a 
on is 22. m. of Les Sablon. Pe 
3,8 fis 

CHALLES, a commune and 
the dep. of Sarthe, cant. aud 10 m, 

Pop. 1,258. 

CHALLOCK, a parish in — 4 mB ot 
ing. Area 2,837 acres. be sto i 
CHALLOW (East and Est), twoe 
the p. of Letcomb-Regis in Berks, 1 m, 
tage. Pop. of East C., 821; of West C., 

CHALMARI, or Crumarr, a town of 
the district of Rangpur, on the Brahmay 
N lat. 25° 25’, E long. 88° 42’, 

CHALMAZELLE, a commune and 
France, in the dep. of Loire, cant. of Sai 
en - Conzan, 12 m., NW of Montbrison. | 
1,135. Lye leah 

CHALMERS (CaPr), @ 
extremity of the island of A need 
gos group, in N lat. 0° 30’, W long. 90° 

CHALMERS (Port), a harbour on 
of Montague island, in Prince Williams’ so 
the coast of Russian America, in N lat, 60° 1¢ 

CHALMERS (Port), or Horuxay wi 
the New Zealand company’s settlen 
the E coast of the Middle island « 

150 m. S of Banks’s peninsula. Itis 

of the narrow channel between the ou 
portions of the harbour of Ota: 

between the entrance of the ie 

a peninsula-formed bay vila iT 

Port Jackson, Every av: 

has been taken adyan 

along the shores of the. 

the opposite bay. At 
| Baran to 2 





cient division of Champagpe, of 
was Chalons-sur-Marne, now com- 
Marne. 
or Cuatonnes-sur-Lorrg, a can- 
¢, and town of France, in the dep. of 
atrond. of Angers.—The cant. com- 
Pop. in 1841, 11,973.—The cant., on 
ak of the Loire, at ‘the embouchure of the 
. in 1841, of 4,927, 

UR- MARNE, or CHAALONS, an 
e nt, canton, and commune of France, in 
ep of La Marne.—Tbe arrond. has an area of 
thect. Pop. in 1841, 51,068. It comprises the 
of C., Eenry-sur-Coole, "Marson, Suippes, and 
‘ertus.—The cant., comprising €6 com.#had a pop. 
7,189 in 1831; of 20,294 in 1841.—The com. and 
situated in a plain on ther. bank of the 
27 m. SE of Reims, in N lat. 48° 57’ 22”, E 
AG L200”; at an alt, of 109 metres or 357 ft. 
ont ‘It is surrounded by a wall and 
i pretty regularly built, though the great- 
of the honses are of wood. The cathedral 
fine -wrought spires. The hotel-de- 
a good building. The principal manufactures 
; Ercaslery, cooperage, and hosiery; and it 
‘at entrepot for wool, oil, and agricultural pro- 
“'. is the see of a bishop, a snffragan of Reims, 
diocese embraces the arrond, of ©., Epernay, 
¢-Menehould, and Vitry-le-Francais. It pos- 
‘a tribunal of commerce, a communal college, 
n seminary, a normal school, a school of 
manufactures, a botanical garden, and a 

of 20,000 vols, Pop. in 1789, 11,862; 
8; in 1841, 13,163.—C. was the Catalau- 
] Catalaunum of Roman times. In its 
hood Aurelian defeated his competitor Te- 
271; and, in 451, the combined forces of the 

s and Visigoths defeated Attila. 

\LON-SUR-SAONE, an arrondissement, can- 
‘commune, and town of France, in the dep. of 
: The arrond. has an area of 172,614 
Pop. in 1831, 120,461; in 1841, 127,882. It 
s the Md eant. of Buxy, Chagny, C., Saint- 
Givry, Saint-Martin- en-Bresse, 


, and Verdun-sur-le- | 


com. Pop. in 1831, 

e commune and town are situated on the 
\ at the mouth of the Canal-du- 
on, and 30 m. ESE of Au- 
Tong. 4° 50’ 58”; at an alt. 


oan 
584 ft, above + Hated y It isa clean 
. fine quay facing the river. It 

ntal assize court; and has a 


a communal college, and a 


. p was 
ised in the dep. of 

CHALOUPE, ariver of Lower Ca 
into the St. Lawrence opposite Isle Rau 
+ CHALTON, a parish in Southamptonshire, 

A )N, a parish in am 
SSW of Petersfield, Area 1,723 pity 
the ohapelry of Idsworth, 705.—Also a ha ! 
p. of Toddington, in Bedfordshire. Pop. 224, - 

CHALUS, a canton, commune, and town 
in the dep. of Hante-Vienne, artes of Saint-Yrieix. 
—The cant. comprises 8 com. in 1841, 8,234. 
—The com, and town are on Py Neary 15m, 
NW of Saint-Yrieix. Pop. 1,944, Richard 
Lion received his death-wound while bes: 
castle of C. in 1199. 

CHALVEY, a chapelry in the p. of Upton ‘a 
Bucks. Pop. 674. Pate 
CHALVINGTON. a parish in Sussex, 5 m. Ww of 
Hailsham. Area 729 acres. Pop. 170, 

CHAM. ‘See Knam. 

CHAM, or Kaw, a town of Bavaria, in the ei Je 
of Ober-Pfalz-Regensburg, on the r. bank of th cme 
gen, 80 m. NE of Ratisbon. Pop. 2,080. per a 
parish and v. of Switzerland, in the cant. of Zug, atthe — 
NW extremity of the Lake of Zug, at the point where 


the Lorze issues from it to join the Reuse. Alt. 1,840 | { ‘i 


ft. above sea-level. Pop. 1,162. In the mei chbours 
hood is the Cistercian abbey of Frauenthal, “found: 
ed in 1231, 
CHAMA, a large river of Veneznela, in the } 
of Merida, which rises on the N side of, the ov. + Tee 
Nevada de Merida; flows SSE past Merida; oe i 
bends round towards the N, and falls into the bottom 
of the gulf of Maracaybo. 7 
CHAMA, a town of Upper California, on 
bank of the Rio Brava-del-Norte, 50 m. NW of § 
Fe, and 25 m. NNW of the confluence of 
Chamias. ie va 
CHAMAGNE., a commune and village of : 


Ga hoa 


bobs 


in the dep. of Vosges, cant. of wien near 
bank of the Moselle. Pop, 594.—The ee! 
scape painter, Claude Gellé, better known 
Lorrain, was born here. 
CHAMAH. See Boosempra. 
CHAMAKHI. See Suamanxt, : 
CHAMAKI, a por on the SE coast of the sei 
of Formosa, in N lat. 22° 9’. 
CHAMALA, a town of Mexico, in the 
Sonora, at the mouth of the Bayona river, on 
bank, 40 m, W. of Acaponeta, { 
‘ CHAMALACON, * Cumeres a: ; 
uras, flowing N into the gulf of 
ENE 12 m. Porto Cavallos. 





N side of t 
sgt socpate 23 m. W of Aix. 
‘eis divided b a hill into two parts, 
eate by a tunnel; one of these districts 
nt, and is surrounded by old ramparts, thé 
called the Partus is modern. ‘The streets are 
‘and well laid out, and the houses well built. 
"The publie squares and fountains, and the church and 
town-house, are also worthy of notice. The locality 


Op. 


for its oil and olives. At a short dis- 
tance from the town, near an old Roman bridge over 

’ the Tonloubre, are two triumphal arches. 
-CHAMASSY (Sarnt), a commune of France, in 
the oye of the Dordogne, cant. of Saint-Cyprien, 


Pop. 

AMAYA, a town of New Grenada, in the in- 
tendancy of Assuay, rov, and 80 m, SW of Jaen, on 
the l, fink of the Maranon, at the junction of the 
Guancabamba, 

CHA-MA-YNG, a town of Mongolia, near the E 
bank of the Thola or Edzinoui, 350 m. ESE of Kha- 

iil, and 40 m. N of Chao-ma-yng. 

: HAMBA, a district of India, in the Punjab, on 
the banks of the Ravi. Its cap., of the same name, 
lies in N lat, 32° 17’, E long. 76° 5’ 
-CHAMBAVE, a village of Piedmont, i in the prov. 
and 15 m. E. of Aosta, on the 1. bank of the Dora- 
‘Baltea. Pop. 1,000. The environs are celebrated 
for their wine. - 
. CHAMBERET, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Correze, cant. of Treignac, 27 m. N of 
Tulle. Pop. 2,656. 

AOE. DRS, a county of the state of Alabama, 
U.S., com eaidiog a superficies of 700 sq. m., border- 
ed on thé E by the Chattahoochee river. It presents 
ting surface and a generally fertile soil. 
Pop. in 1840, 17,833.—The cap. is Chambers or La 
‘Fayet ‘a village consisting of a few dwellings, 164 
m _of Tuscaloosa. 

i nee ata a town, cap. of Franklin co., 

state of Pennsylvania, U.S., 45 m. SW of Har- 
#, finely situated in the valley of the Coneco- 
ra a branch of the Potomac river. Pop. 
Psae A: 030. 
CHAMBERTIN, a celebrated vine - district of 
in the dep. ‘of the Cote-d’Or, cant. and com. 
ys be va Sof cea It comprises an area of 
produces annually about 150 pieces 
el wine of the best quality. 
[Inax. Ciamber?), a town of the Sar- 
the ae F ot Savoy Proper. It stands in 
near the confluence of the Leysse 
Alisso re mst as eee [Alba- 
, 870 ft. 4 
rk Fg Pee 43 m. 
se ern on - side of Ain 


TH 


‘de | posed to carry by 
nis to Bardonneche on the 
connect the line with Susa \ 
mensé Alpine barrier. ¢ 
plans which have been submitt te ne | 
parliament, will measure 12,290 1 
m. in length; its greatest height 
est width, 25 ft. Its elevation 
Bardonneche will be 4,092 ft. Its 
is estimated, occupy five years; and 
lated at 14,000,000 frances. The eo 
rail ascending to the tunnel on either 
sist of 8 inclined planes of about 5,000 m 
each, worked by stationary engines; and 
estimated at 27 000,000 franes more: 1 
expense of 35,000,000 franes.—C, was the 
or Camberiacum of the Middle ages. The 
Savoy resided here before the removal of th 
of government to Turin. The French and Sp 
laid siege to this place in 1742, but did 6 
session of it till 1748. The Fren¢h held p 
it from 1792 to 1815, during which 
cap. of the dep. of Mont Blanc.—Grillet D 
du Fc - Mont-Blanc et du Leman. 1807, 2 Yc 
—Dict. Geog. 
CHAMBHARGUNDA, a town of Ht 
the prov. of Aurungabad, 60 m. ENE « 
CHAMBIRA, a town of New 


‘| tendancy of Assuay, on a river of the 


170 m. NW, of its confluence with the 

CHAMBULAY, a commune of : 
of the Jura, cant. of VilleteEsonis Saas 
the Losne. Pop. 1,154. It has ac . 
in timber. 

CHAMBLY, a commune and town of 
the dep. of the Oise, cant. of Nenill : 
the Ru-de-Meru. Pop. 1,321. te 
built, and is surrounded by 7 re 
villas. It contains numerous flour-mill 
ries of arms, gold, silver, and silk tis 
and has two annual fairs. In the en 
sive tile-works. 

CHAMBLY, a county of Lower 
district of Montreal; bounded on 
river St Lawrence; on the NE 
chéres; and on the SE by. the Chamb 
33 m. in length; and averages 9 m. in 
211 sq.m. Pop. in 1831, 15,483.—The 
times known as the Sorell or the Ri 
from Lake Champlain, and after a: 

m. though a fertile and well-settl 

it passes Champlain, Lacolle, I 
Chambly-Beloiel, and St. Ours, ic 

45 m, below Montreal, at Fort Wil 

head of the delta of the expat 

as Lake St. Peter, It is 25 

but its breadth increases to 

and the different: 


dime 





[BO  sepesnanaagr town of France, in 
rea nahi cant. of Trun, on the Dive, 7 
Pop. 677. It has manufac- 

Fanaa ‘woollen tubries and iron-works. 
BOIS, a township in the p. of Bedlington, 
“Durham, 7} m. ESE of Morpeth, at the 

uth of the Wansbeck. Pop. 109. 
Le co a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Cate-d’Or, cant. of Gevrey, 13 m. SW of Dijon, 
Pop. 493. The environs produce the most highly 
wines in Haute-Bourgogne. ~ 

iy “sawengtag a canton, commune, and town of 
anirg the dep. of the Creuse, arrond of Boussac. 
cant. com 12 com. in in 1831, 8,417; 
38h, 8,703.. The town, called also Chambon- 
is situated in a fertile basth, at the confluence 
» Tardes and Vouize, 18 m. SE of Boussac. 
At It contains extensive tanneries, and 
sens a considerable trade in cattle. Fairs are 
monthly. Tiiis town is supposed to have been 
. of the ancient Cambiovicenses, and still con- 
e ruins of a temple attributed to that people. 
ii as some Roman antiquities.—Also a commune 
of the Loir-et-Cher, cant. of Herbault. 
¢ Dp. 607. ‘Wine is grown in the environs.—Also a 
~ commune in the dep, of Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Besse. 
i pF Also a hamlet in the dep. of the Haute- 


ae 3 


Vienne, cant. and 6 m. from Limoges and cant. of 
d <oiealy 128. Kine clay is extensiyely wrought 


CHAMBON (Le), a commune of France, in the 
of the. ere Lire, cant. of Tenee, 12 m. SE 


op. 2,400. 

8 ae, or Le Cuambou -FEUGEROLLES, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. 
: re, arrond. of Saint-Etienne. ‘The cant. 
ises 10.com. Pop. in 1841, 16,408. —The town 

SW of Saint-Etienne. Pop. 4,028. 
MBONAS, a commune of France, in the 
che, cant. of Les Vans, on the Chassezac, 

rgentitre. Pop. 1,286. 

CAMPAGNE, a hamlet of France, 


a village of France, in the dep. of 

, cant. of Bracieux, on the 1]. bank 

i m. from the Loire, and 9 m. E of 
in 18 821. It contains a magnificent 
I, and finished y Louis 

; ly one of the residences of 
perked “It is built of black stone, and 
: 1 staircase of remarkable gece 
walls, comprises an area 0: 

dist ove ph the ness in France. 


aes y 
id AMBRAY, or Crrra : 
cap.°of the island of Gozzo, in the Me 
It is situated on the SE coast; and is defend 
strong citadel. It was founded in 1749.0 
CHAMBRE (La), a town of Savoy, 
of Maurienne, on the r. bank of the Konia 


oons 


Snares 


fluence of the Glandon, at an alt, of 1,610 ft. es at 


sea-level, and 6 m, NW of 8S. Jean-des 
Pop. 800. It contains an old castle. 

CHAMBREY, a commune of Brance, in the dep. 
of the Meurthe, cant. and 4 m. from mpm prs 
Pop. 784. Gypsum is wrought in the environs. 

CHAMBRON \COURT, a village of 
dep. of the Haute-Marne, cant. of a Pop. 
220. i 

CHAM-CALLAO, a cluster of eight « islands oft 
the coast of Cochin-China, in N lat. 15° 64, within 
15 m, of the S entrance of Turon harbour, Their 
aspect is bold and barren, covered with low 
and bare masses of rock. Ona bay on the SW side - 
of the largest island, which is about 4m. in length, 
is a small v. A strong current sets between these 
islands and the main.—About 17 m, to the SSE is a 
small islet known as Cham Callao False. ©» 9) 


CHAMDO, Cuancro, or TsIAMDO, a cantom ana a] 


town of Tibet, i in Wei, or Anterior Tibet, at the con- 
fluence of the Bouroung or Satchou with on Mal- 
chou or Omtchou, 360 m. NE of Lassa. 

CHAMEIX, a village of France, in the 
Corrtze, cant. ‘of Seilhac, 8 m. NW of Tulle. 
1,082. 

CHAMELET, a commune and town of Tasnesied 
in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. of Bois-d 


"Oingt, on — 
the 1. bank of the Azergue, 11 m. W of Villefranche._ 


Pop. 889. It contains manufactories of 

calico bleacheries. St 
CHAMERY, a commune of Franch; in’ 

the Marne, cant. of Verzy. Pop. 641. 

afford good wine. : 
CHAMESSON, a commune of France, nn 

of the Céte-d’Or, cant. and 6.m. SW of Ch 


fairs. 
CHAMEYRACGC, or Cuemermat, a 


commune: of 
France, a the dep. of Corréze, cant. and 4 precentt 


Tulle. 1,838. ) 
CHAMEZA’ a town of New Grenada, in ¢ 
tendancy of Cundinamarca, prov. and 80 my 
Tunja, on the Casiana. wen 
: Seen te an island wheae auntie ca, it 
ay oO ope, in 5 Becchays e's inN 
12, W long. 161° 46’. rer het 
swampy, and rises to oat peo above the 


shores are steep, except on the E, 
low sandy point, ere ait 


CHAMME ' of Franc, in 
Mayenne, cant of SinteBuzanne 


in the ° 


cn 


\ 


Seine, on the r. bank of the Seine. Pena : 
contains some iron-works, and has three : 





4 


* c tigny, 


"Cathe ore. 
EY, a commune of France, in the 
. of | the Haute-Marne, cant. of Saint-Dizier, on 
“the x, bank of the Marne, 9m. NNE of Vassy. Pop. 
658, It contains some blast furnaces and forges. 
CHAMOUNS, or more correctly Cuamonrx, a 
celebrated Alpine valley and village of Savoy, at 
‘the N foot of Mont Blanc. The Arve, which rises 
Gn the Col-de-Balme, a mountain closing up the N 
end of the valley, flows through its centre,.and near 
the middle of its course receives the Arveiron on 
the L, an impetuons torrent rising in the glacier of 
Bois. ‘The stations from which tourists usually com- 
“mence the journey to C., are Geneva, an Mar- 
a town in the W of the Valais. The route 
‘from the latter place passes over the Téte-Noire, 
‘from the Valorsine, or over the Col-de-Balme, at an 
alt of 7,200 ft., and introduces the traveller at the 
head of the valley ; that from Geneva winds along 
the banks of the Arve, and enters the valley at its 5 
extremity. The latter route, though not destitute of 
bor: me scenery, is less wild and picturesque than the 
but it is upon the whole a more agreeable ap- 
h, and better adapted to the generality of tour- 
wt ‘eins! From Geneva to the Prieuré, the distance is 
reckoned about 40 m., and can easily be travelled in 
one day. The road from Geneva to Sallenches— 
L inwhich te 86 m., considerably more than half of the 
fone well made, and accommodated to every 
‘of vehicle; but upon leaving the latter place, 
1e C1 ‘assumes a more alpine appearance, and 
acquire a similar character, and can be 
on horse-back, or in a char-d-banc. What 


a 


is pr called the vale of C., extends from the 


‘source of the Arve to about 2 m. "beyond the village 
_ of Ouches, and is pole 18 m. in length. Its breadth 
~nowhere exceeds 14 m.; and in some places it is 
“considerably less. greater portion of the valley 


“stretches pm NE to SW; but about 1 m. § from 


the Prieuré the direction is changed to W, and 
vafterwards to NW, by which cause the tourist is pre- 
vented from seeing the whole at one view. The val- 

ley is bounded on the E and SE by the great chain 

of the Pennine 0 which here, in a succession of 
ofty pyr called Aiguilles, and principall 

me Blane, Riivides it from the Val d’Aosta, It 

poles side, and between the slopes of the mag- 

ies de-Tour, Argentitre, Verte, Dru, 

a Mont Blanc, that the glaciers which 

Soking @ feature in the scenery of C., de- 

edge of the cultivated fields in the 

el of the valley is formed by the 

t of Buet group to-. 

a ‘oath unbroken rampart of moun- 

te Suecuesslon of cigdeeier sharp 

bag says Simond, octet be 


prvan a ing to iightthe fe Y 

the next com 4 

above forest, waving ‘6 

cessible as far as 3,000 or 4,000 ft. 

interval between each of these verd 

filled by a glacier. i are pra, 

those of Tacconay and Boissons, before 

and those of Montanvert, Des Bois FE 

De la Tour beyond it. The Glae 

most considerable {r y this term § 

means the Mer-de-Glace, of which the 

Bois is only tho lower extremity]. The 

over the héad of Mont Blanc, turned to” 

solely by the presSure of its own accu 

covers the neck and shoulders of the 

hangs down to the ground, forming an ii 

pery of which the glaciers just -enm 

skirts. It is the quantity of snoiw falling. 

of Mont Blanc,—that is upon the erp one = 

height,—where it never melts, and ag 

ness of the cold, which determines ae 

encroachments at the lower end of: the g) 

the green fields of the valleys.” = 
There are, as we have already noted, tw 

to the valley at its head, from the ‘Values 

diverge at the little v. of Triente. Sa 

mends that which passes over the Tete N 

least steep and hazardous; but to 

ascend the Col-de-Balme, in order to 1 

which it commands from an alt. weber t. abi 

level” Looking from this point to the W 

and narrow valley of C. is seen- from 

other, and an amazing scene of 

oppresses the vision; “A thousand 

and savage peaks,—lightning-riven 

whose bases, hardened*and | i 

of ice bidding defiance to the sunbear 


winding many a pe os downwards | 
cross ravines, like belts of brightn 
region black with pines; and benea' 
within a wilderness of snow, the 
smiling with rural beauty and the ab 
From the Col-de-Balme, Mont Blane 
file, from its summit to its base; and 
the principal Aiguilles are seen nes 
same range; but the effect of their a) 
from 11,000 to 13,000 ft. above sea-le 
ished by the superior bessieona.! 
Mont Blanc, whose — ; 
supremacy above them all. — 

above the level of the v: 


tion than that | 
tbe-land on which it rises, — 





gives 
. as the average tem- 
. At9 in the morning, 52°; 
66°; in the evening, 57°. This uncom- 
= may be in some measure owing to the 
of valleys to concentrate the rays 
: more, perhaps, to the particular di- 
of the vale, by which it is exposed for near 
summer to the direct action of the sun’s 
climate, however, even in summer, is very 
Saussure states, that on the 25th of J uly, 
the shade, the thermometer rose to 77°; 
2d of the same month it was only 66": 
he morning of the 23d (here was a strong 
. The fine season usually commences in 
; in September; thongh October, and 
r, are sometimes agreeable months 
in sere) begius in November, and 
: this period the valley is com- 
d with snow to a considerable depth; 
; and the therm. often falls to 29° 
mt. While this dreary season 
inhabitants seldom go abroad; the 
themselves in spinning and knitting, 
“im attending to the cattle, which are 
id fed with the hay gathered during the 
mer and autumn. ‘The following remarks 
will enable the reader to form some idea 
th and severity of the winter. “I arrived 
“fon the 24th of March, and found 
‘covered with snow. At the Priory 
»; at Argentiere 4 ft.; and at Tour 
at of the sun softened the aie in i 
froze again during the night to suc 
° th t toned mules ison over it without 
n of their feet.” The appear- 
P “at this season is grand, but by no 
- The immense space between the 
mountains and the bottom of the 
uniform white surface, unbroken 
“$ whose steep sides caniot re- 
‘The forests have a greyish hue; and 
hich winds through the centre of the 
ike a black thread, ‘The glaciers— 
to the beauty of the landscape 
is ‘clashed in 
Fall jis prevailing wh teness; but 
c lo sep | ‘sides have remained 
-under the fresh white 
i summits. _~ whole pros- 


oduce no- 


whole of the bottom of the 
manner; but the chief won 


'| the pasturages among the mou 


the most valuable production of 

It is of a pure white colour, and has a 

resembling sugar. It has an exquigit t 

aromatic odour, Tt has long been a puzal 

how the honey of C, acquires those _ 

ties. The bees are the same as those ¢ 

bouring villages, and the hives of C, ai 

cruited from them; and yet, beyond the 

the valley, the honey i is hot disting 

those peculiar qualities, Sanssure co ‘ 

may be owing to the larch-trees wtih 1 

the valley, a the leaves of which exude at 

seasons a kind of manna, in which the bees. 

Honey is perhaps the only native aa, of | 

C. cun boast. Fruit of any kind i is rarely met 

aud the vine is entirely unknown, 

ries, and plums which grow here, are all 

kind, #nd seldom arrive at*maturity. 

chestnut, and walnut tree, are never seen, 
The population of the valley is very 


for its extent. If we were to judge, howev. 
number of the inhabitants from the wet 


appear in every village upon the arrival of 
we should form rather too high an es 
pop.; for on those occasions every male 
the district presents himself, in the exp 
being hired as a guide. "The valle: 

three parishes; Ouches, in the She 4 ia 
the NE; and that of La Prieuré or Ch 
middle. Professor Forbes fixes the posi 
latter village in N lat. 45° 55’ 54”, FE. lon, 
Bourrit, who visited the country about'T 
the following statement of the pop. vi 
district of Vaudagne; 1,000 in the 

1,200 in the Priory; 500 in ‘Aten 
bable that since that period the e 
habitants has - iderably iner 

the progress of pop. was very <i 
Calendario Sardo reparned en 1825 at 
Bourrit remarks, that those who-a few 
his arrival had only three or four hives 

then 40; that cheese and butter, which h 
been made for home-consumption n only, hi 
articles of exportation; that Ww 
rot on the place where the: ha 

and the land cleared and co cony 

and meadows; that small 


PERS MESS IH, 





eras ecu soa 
° e- 
$n the og web 

the 


Priory 
_ egorge the 
ement of the 


seem, the valley of C., till then unknown, was dis- 
covered in 1741, by two Englishmen,—the celebrated 
traveller Pococke anda Mr. Windham. An.account 
of their journey appeared in the Mercure de Suisse, 
1748. In 1760, M. de Saussure visited C. for the 
first time; and his great work on the Alps, published 

’ about fifteen years after, together with Mr. Bourrit’s 
Description des Glaciers de la Savoie, made the coun- 
try so famous, that as many as a thousand travellers 
to visit it every season; now, the number is 
probably not less than four or five thousand. The 

* two first adventurers, in 1741, went with an escort 
well-armed, ss under tents, with fires lighted, and 
a wateh all night! 

' CHAMO a village of Savoy, cap. of a mande- 

ento, 18 m. E of Chambery. Pop. 1,200. 

' CHAMOUZE, a mountain of France, in the dep. 
of the Dréme, cant. of Sederon. 

CHAMOVO, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 

v. and 45 m. NE of Moghilev, district and 17 m. 
AW of Metislavl. 

CHAMP (La), a village of France, in the dep. of 
Lozere, cant. of Saint-Amans, 10 m. NW of Mende. 
Pop. 749. It has some manufactories of serge. 

IHAMPA, Cuampawa, Cutampa, or Lor, a dis- 
trict of Cochin-China, forming the most southern 
portion of Cochin-China Proper. It is separated on 
the W and N from Camboja by a chain of lofty 

_ mo ins; on the E and § it has the Chinese sea. 
It has about 140 m. of rocky shoaly coast. On the 
the surface is elevated and rocky; on the W it is 
tickly covered with forests. Extensive plains of 
sand occur in various directions. The in- 

~ habitants are Cochin-Chinese and Lawos or Laos. 
_ CHAMPAGNAC, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of Cantal, cant. of Saignes, 12 m. N of Mauriac. 
Pop. 1,737.—Also a commune in the dep. of the 
~ Haute-Loire, cant. of Auzon. Pop. 1,045.—Also a 
commune in the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cant. of 
Oradour-sur-Vayres, on the r. bank of the Tardoutre, 
11 m. SSE of Rochechouart. It contains manufac- 
sries of iron-wire and steel, and has several blast 


and ro 
AGNAC-DE-BE’LAIR, a canton, com- 
~ mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Dor- 
; cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 1831, 
7,526; in 1841, 7,132. The town is situated on the 
‘bank of the Dronne, 11 m. S of Nontron. Pop. 921. 
France, in the 


France, arrond. of 

com. Pop. in 1831, 

good resinous w nt ¢ 

and silk.. The town is 11 m. N of Belley. 

. CHAMPAGNE-DE-BOURZAC, a-comm 

town of France, in the dep. of the ogne, | 

of Verteillac, 13 m. N of Biberac. Pop, 
CHAMPAGNE’-LES-MARAIS, a commune o 

France, in the dep. of Vendee, cant. of 

Marais, 18 m. @SW of Fontenay-le-Comte. Pop. 

1,583. : 
CHAMPAGNE-MOUTON, a canton, commune, 

and town of France, in the dep. of the Charente, 

arrond. of Confolens. The cant. comprises 8 com. 

Pop. in 1831, 6,908; in 1841, 7,035. town hie 

amid fine meadows, watered by the Argent, 15 m. } 

W of Confolens. Pop. 1,222. It has a monthly fam, 

and a considerable trade in cattle. Msi DAN? 
CHAMPAGNE-SAINT-HILAIRE, a commune 

of France, in the dep. of the Vienne, cant, 

sais, 15 m. N of Civray. Pop. 1,424.05 
CHAMPAGNEY, a canton, commune, and 

of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Sadne, at & 

Lure. The cant. comprises.9 com. Pop. in 

10,879; in 1841, 11,477. It contains ‘ 

mines. The town lies on the r. bank of the 

10 m. ENE of Lure. Pop. 3,100. It possesses” 

neries and tileworks, cotton cmanulicandon-sad mes et 

siderable trade in tan; and in the environs 

are extensively cultivated for the manufacture 

ee ee ee oe 

HAMPAGNOLE, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Jura, arrond. of ry. 
The cant. comprises 30 com. Pop. in 1831, 


in 1841, 18,825.° The town is 
r. bank of the Ain, 13 m. SE of ‘ 
of Mont Rivel, on which are the } 


Pop. 8,276. It possesses manufactories of 
brics, wire-drawing, and saw-mills, iron-fo 
nail works; and has six annual fairs. Th 
which is very active, consists in Graught-horges, 4 ut 
tle, sheep, grain, and timber. way ; 
Cc AGNOLLES, a commune n¢ 
the dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, ca: 
Genis, 13 m. N of Jouzac. Pop. 
CHAMPAGNY ISLES, a grow 
of Australia, of which the 
15° 20’ 45”, E long. 124° 18° 
Pyrinseni oon a 
. S., comprising a 
by Mad river, and Buck, N. 
and Stony exons. It is gen 
parts , 
Tatts naka 16,721. The cap. is 
a sete J in the state of 


ou 


Ch 





a town of Hindostan, in the 
Gudea bela of the 


RT, a commune of France, in the 

e, cant. of Montmort, 15 m. SSW of 

‘Por 178. It is noted for a victory gained 
at “4 Russians, in 1814. 

a commune of France, in the 

aha Bein cea cant. of Villiers-Saint- 


acanton, commune, an: town 

in the dep. of the Deux-Sévres, arrond. of 
cant. com 12 com. Pop. in 1831, 

: ee ate 7,605. The town is situated on an 
the Sevre-Nioriase, 12 m. N of Niort. 
possesses a hat manufactory, tan- 

nd awoke and is celebrated for its butter. 
ie times a-year, the trade of which, 
ly in horses, cattle, mules, &c., is ex- 


HAMP oP DES. OISEAUX (Le), a hamlet of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inférieure, cant. 


7 of Rouen, Pop. 1,500. 
5 Ge ADIET, a commune of France, in the dep. 


Loire, cant. and 4 m. N of Montbrison. 


RAMI DEAS, a commune of France, in the 

». of the Vi cages, cant. of Corcieux. Pop. 1,093. 
/ -DU-BOULT, a commune of France, in 
nF a cant. of Saint-Sever, 6 m. SW 

1, 

AUX, a commune of France, in the 

of the Seine-et- cant. of Mormant, 9 m. 
of socigel Pop. 446. It contains a fine church. 
tone tensively quarried in the environs. 

is the castle of Aunoy. 
PETX, a canton, commune, and town of 
¢ ae dep. of Puy-de-Dome, arrond. of Is- 
@ cant. comprises 17 com. Pop. in 1831, 
8; in a 10,374, The town is situated in a 
mountain on the Couze, 8 m. NW of Is- 
6. Pop. 1 ? pte 4 mprnel mins, de wate 
ch consists in sheep, oxen, goats, and 
3 a ap a Somme of Braet in the 
15. 
France, in 
m. NE of Mayenne, cant. of Le 
os contains an iron-forge. 

iS, a commune of France, in the 

¢, cant, and 4m. SW of Am- 
has some manufactories of 


Oiled cai 


Pop. 


tas dan SC tox Sores, oak ok Widen, RE 
of Stans. Pop. 1,830. It has a considerable 


= GHAMPIGNEULES a commune of France, in 
So tap. of the Meurthe, cant. and 4 m. N of Nancy, 
e 1, bank of the Meurthe. Pop. 754. It oon, 
ti some oan ee ep 
NEULLE, a commune of France, "in. 
lan dep. of Ardennes, cant, of Grand-Pré, 12 m. ESE 
of Vouziers, on the r. bank of the Agrion, Pop, 812, 
It pages some fo: and blast-furnaces, 
HAMPIGNOL, a commune of France, in. the 
ap. of the Aube, cant.of Bar-sur-Aube. Pop. 1,185. 
HAMPIGNY, or Cuamriany - sun- Marne, a * 
commune of France, i in the dep. of the Seine, cant. 
of Charenton-le-Pont, on the 1. bank of brpibany 0] 
10 m. ESE of Paris. Pop. 1,580. Fairs are 
twice a-year. This locality produces fine rye-straw 
for the manufacture of bonnets. In the vicinity is 
the castle of Cueilly. 

CHAMPIGNY-LE-SEC, a hamlet of France, in 
the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Saumur, and 
com. of Souzay. Pop. 188. The environs afford 

good red wine. 

CHAMPIGNY-SUR-VENDE, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, 
oars of Richelieu, 9m. SE of Chinon, on the Vende, 

‘0 

WAMPIGNY- SUR-YONNE, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Yonne, cant. of Pont-sur-> 
Yonne, 12 m. NW of Sens. Pop. 1,608. 

CHAMPION, a town of Belgium, in the PrOYs 
and 4 m. NNE of Namur. : 

CHAMPION, a township of Jefferson co., in ‘the td 
state of New York, U.S., 12 m. E of W: Yes 
and 152m. NW of Albany. Its surface is hilly; i bat 
its soil, watered by B river and its ae 
is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 2,206. The " 
lage contained at the "ge riod about a 
bitants.—Also a townshi Trumbull oo 
state of Ohio, about 5 m. of Warren. P. 

CHAMPION BAY, an prey : 
coast of Australia, under the § : 
Moresby’s range. It is sheltered from the SW by Point 
Moore. A point on the enclosing coast is in Slat, 
28° 47’, E long, 114° 87’. Coal has b rey bert 
and metalliferous ores, near this ba) 
tempt is now making to form a sotto ent on this 
part of the coast. ; 

CHAMPLAIN, a liye Soe portof entry in 
Clinton co., in the state of on Uv. ae 
deréd.on the E by Lake Champlain, 185 
\Albany, and 15 m. N of Plattsburg. 7s sate 
the E, and is drained by Chazy river, The Be 
sists of a fertile clay loam. ‘Pop. in 1840, f 
village lies on the Chazy river, 5 m, tin sh, 
P Metin t 
longing to the United | 
forms the boundary 
mont; and 
M, OF, 





Csgeer OF ehich 
and the isle 
to the state of Vermont. Its 
h is. t for the vessels. The wa- 
s which form 3 2g) mac grtasetce vet ard a large 
tract of country, a t proportion of the rivers 
which vise in coe ‘iat of Veumotit falling into it, and 
‘several also bringing their tributary streams from 
New Yi d from Canada, to which last province 
its own rs flow N through the Richelieu, Sorell, 
or Chambly river, into the St. Lawrence, at the head 
of Lake St. Peter. ‘This lake was discovered by Sa- 
muel de Champlain, in 1609, from whom it derives 
its name; and since this period there are many indi- 
ations to show that its waters have fallen nearly 30 . 
or 40 ft. from their former height. The rocks in ‘ $ 
several places appear to be marked by the former | be able to Whitehall without. breaking 
surface of the lake many feet higher than the present | the time of transit will be shortened r 
level of the water; and fossil shells and bodies of | and the route will be open earlier and later 
trees are frequently found at the depth of 15 or 20 | year than that of the former northern ronte. 
ft. in the earth; not only along its shores, but in the | distance to be cut is only 20 m., and 
low lands, at the distance of 2 or 8 m. These and | country; and the fall from the St. Law: 
other circumstances leave no doubt that at a former | C. is only 16 ft. i Cah 
period the waters of this lake were higher, and| CHAMPLAN, a village of France, in th 
> signed over a larger extent of ground. At present, | the Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Longjumeau, 
waters rise from about the end of April to about | of Versailles, on the 1. bank of the Yvette. Po; 
the end of June; but this increase seldom exceeds 4 | Gold and silver plated ware are manufi ed 
or 6 ft. The lake is early frozen round the shores, CHAMPLA UX, a hamlet of F 
but it is not commonly altogether shut up with ice | dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. and 2m, § 
until the middle of January. About the middle of | ches, and com. of Epinay-Champlatreux, 
March the ice generally thaws in the-broader parts, | ENE of Pontaise. Pop. 30. There is” 
and it isnot uncommon for many square miles of it | teau, one of the finest in the environs of 
) in one day. From the 20th of April to m is wrought in the nei > 
of June, the waters of the lake rise from 4 


cial sense, the falls of Niagara. By : 
vessels from all the great A 


mI 


The scenery along its shores is highly 
_ near the centre and 

ofty mountain-ranges in 

; he towns of Burling: 
St. Alban’s, Plattsburg, and Whitehall, stand 


the 
au. shores. Fort Ticonderoga, now in ruins, 

} which figured largely in the French and Ameri- 
can wars, and was at one time considered impreg- 
eninsula on the W side of 


“nable, stands on a little 
1e lake, 24 m. above itehall. About 18 m. to 
s N of it, and on the same side of the lake, is Crown 


sular fortress of historical re- 


fide ofthe lake, 62 m. N of Whitehall, and 75 
at St. John’s — At Eent, sn 
W side, 107 m. from itehall, a Bri eet 

Commodore Downie, and a aie amy 

Sir George Prevost, were signally defeated 

ricans on the Lith of Sept. isi4. Below 
line between the States and Canada, a 
. which is 25 m. above St. 


CHAMP. 
of France, in the dep. of the F 
of Gray. The cant. comprises 1 
1831, 10,953; in 1841, 10,285. It 
its grapes. The town is situated | 
the Salon, at an alt. of 754 ft, 
m. NNW of Gray. Pop. 3,084, It 
and an hospital; and possesses di 
wax bleacheries, manufactories of linen, 
and hats. It has a considerable trade it 
wine. Fairs are held six times a-ye 
CHAMPLOST, a commune of Franc 
of the Yonne, cant. of Brienon, 15 m. I 
ny. Pop. 1,417. 
CHAMPM' 





{ONTMIRAIL, 
Ce dep. of the Sarthe, cant. of 
the r. bank of the Braye, 34 m. SE 
wha It contains several blast-fur- 


AMPROUX, « hamlet of France, in the dep. 
Allier, cant. of Lurcy-le-Sauvage, and com. of 
. Pop. 340; It contains a manufactory of 
, and has some trade in wood and — 
MP S$, aommune of France, in the dep. 
gee apap Pop. 555. ple oH 
r good white ¢.— Also a canton, commune, and town 
Sinai omae in the dep. of Cantal, arrond. of Mauriac. 
f 5 com. Po; 1831, 5,165; 
in ist 5,164. The town, call ‘also Champs-de- 
at the confluence of the Tarentaine 
ie, 19 m. NE of Mauriac. Pop. 1,694. 
5 3 (ius), or Cuamps-sur-Lizerse, a ham- 
é, in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of 
es, commune of Val-d’Ajol, 15 m. E of 
inal. Pop. 319. It is a place of great antiquity, 
“said to have contained a palace, and to have 
the occasional residence of Charlemagne. 
ser’ fine quality are occasionally found in the 
e in the vicinity. 
[PS-DE-BRACH (Les), a hamlet of 
C ae the —< and cant. of Correze, and com. of 


an, a commune of France, in the dep. 
hbo cant. of Oradour-sur-Vayres, 
Rochechouart. Pop. 1,21. 
j ae PERE, a commune of Francé, 
d of Vendee, cant. of Les Moutiers, 22 m. 
| Sables. Pop. 1,121. 
\MPSECK a commume and town of 
in the dep. of the Orne, cant. and 6m. ENE 
nt. Pop, in 1841, 4,049. It contains 
of linen vag | wooden-ware, bleacheries, 
hoger: [PTERCIER, a commune of France, in the 
Alpes, cant. and 4m. W of Digne. 


POCE sty seen ied town of “ered 

Maine-et-Loire, cant. o' nt- 

ere situated near the r. bank 

Dad ce the @ comvoadcy Of « vena lake 

panes af tee Rome and Auxence, 18 
Pop. 1,487. 

: AUX, @ canton, commune, and 

s, in be dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, 

The cant. comprises 9 com, 

Ete 11,261, The town is 

og ‘bank of the Loire, 18 

Slag ee © 


i of Dole 


Estremadura, 12’ m. ENE of Santarem, in a 
plain on the 1. bank of the Tagus, Be ages 
contains a church and an faire 

aiford excellent red wine. 

CHAMVIRA, Cuamerra, or Samet, a ‘vet of 
New Grenada, in the dep. of Assuay, prov. ~~ 
nas, which falls into the Maranon, on ‘hes bank, 

m. ENE of La Laguna. 

CHANAC, genta: commune, and townof F; 
in the dep. of the Lozere, arrond. of Marvejols. ‘The 
cant. comprises 6 com. Pop. in 1831, 4,595; in 1841, 
4,484, "the we town is situated on the 1. bank of the - 
Lot, which is here crossed by a handsome bridge, 7 
m. SSE of Marvejols. Pop. 1,758. It contains some 
mineral springs, and has manufactories of serge. — 

CHANAES, a tribe of aborigines in Bolivia, who inh 
E part of the prov. of Cochabamba, between the 

y rivers. 
pc ot roan a es < gece the 
of Mysore, 50 m. ENE of Bednore or Nuggur. 
Or ANAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
tas Istre, cant. of Roussillon. Pop. 1,089. > 

CHANAZ, a village of Savoy, in the prov. of Sa- 
voy Proper, on the 1. bank of the Rhone, at the con- { 
fluence of the outlet of Lake Bourgset. 

CHANCA, a town of Bolivia, in the intendancy of 
Cuzco, prov. and 15 m. NE of Pancartambo. 

CHANCACA, a _ Promontory of Bolivia, in the 
prov. of Atacamba, i in § lat. 24° 24’, 


 CHAMUSCA, a town of Portugal, in on 


ie 


CHANCAY, a province of Peru, in the pe 
Lima; bounded on the N by that of Santa; whi 
Caxatambo; = by Canta; and 8 b Cercado. 

81 m. in len om N to Ss, -— ut the same 
breadth; an ss some ports and creeks on its¢ 
Its principal rivers are the Pasamayo and the 
It ee two districts,—one of a cold te 
ture which lies among the mountains,—and the oth 
lying towards the sea, and of a warmer climate. 
is fertile both in sugar and maize, with which 
ag of pigs are fattened for the Brin E 
ima. The hogs are almost all black, with : 
no hair, short snouts, small-pointed ears, and of 
stature. Alcedo, in his aici of this province, 1 
marks that what conduces to render the soil 
is a species of manure which the Indians call Fond 
brought from the small islands of Pisco and Chincha 
at a little distance from ortega thought t be 
the excrement of certain birds. Such is its efficacy 
he adds, that it occasions the maize f 
cere aie and about 90,000 it ar 
annually. This manure is the well 


ste 
aaa’! 
well known § nO 
of the present day. je HA ony Se ole 


cluster of maize, 
int iwi the x 


at the root of ev 
foot high, and pu’ 
an ounce of the huano, 





dis in § Int. 11° 85’ 55”, 
n ‘island of the Indian ocean, in the 
zo, to the SSW of St. Matthew, in 


UX, acommune and village of France, 
’Or, cant. of Flavigny, near the 
ne the Seine. Pop. 559. 

‘ORD, a town in York co., in the state 
of Penni nia, U.8., 47 m. SSE of Harrisburg. 


PR 
é SitANCELLADE, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Dordogne, cant. of Perigueux. 
1,093. 
; HLANCELLARLA, a town of Portugal, in the 
fw of mesentajo, comarca of Villa-Vicoza, 12 m. 


of Orato. 
atta, a town of Chili, in the dep. of Manle, 
the coast, and about 12 m. SSE of the river 
Maule. 


CHANDA, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gundwana os the reserved Nagpur territory. It isa 
comparati rey leyel and sandy tract, extendi ing about 
apsagraee to S, and 60 m. from E to W. Pop. 
807,000. Its chief town, called C., or Turk-C., is in 

NV lat. 20° 4’, E long. 79° 29’, 80 m. 8 of Nagpur, and 
5m. from the confluence of the Wurda and Pain- 
ga rivers. Its walls are 6 m. in circumf., and from 
to 20 ft. high, built of cut freestone and flanked 
ripe, towers. There are few substantial houses 
Within the walls, the palace being the only stone 
Compe of any importance. C. was taken by the 
» Company’s forces on the 20th of May, 1818. In 1803 
ed 5,000 houses; in 1822, only 2,800 honses. 
AGA, a river of Asiatic Russia, an affilu- 
of the Aidan, which it joins on the r. bank, in 
6° 10’ EB long. z 

NDAJ, a commune of France, in the dep. of 

rae of Laigle, on the r. bank of the te 
HANDAUSI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
eilly, in N lat. 28° 26’. It was formerly a 


Pail 
; EL, or Cirunpait, a district of Hindos- 


in fundwane. Tt is a wild hilly tract on the 


in the dep. of 


\NDE RCONA, a town of Hindostan, in the 
district of Bengal, 55 m. NW of Calcutta. 


000. 
I, or C#anvant, a district of Hindos- 
prov. of Malwa, traversed by the rivers 
d Betwah. It contains a town of the same 
lat, nig 82’, E long. 78° 10’; and the 
of Ratgur, Tsagar, Mandisur, and 


BGR or CHANDERNAGOR, called 
ga, the ‘settlement 


tid retord 


pa 82,154 - 

was returned at on! 

whites, and Hs 

mercial relations of th re 
between it and Pye a 
prises an area of 942 hectares. 

tion is opium. 

CHANDI, a village of Nort! 
in N lat. 28°24’, on an affluent 

CHANDIA, ao village of Si 
Schwan, in N lat. 26° 56”. 

CHANDIEU, a commune of 
of Isére, cant. of Heyrieux. Pop. 1, 

CHANDKORH, or Cuanpuxt, a distr 
on the r. bank @f the Indus, intorencten, 
It is a level district, and its soil is hig 
the annual inundations of the siti : 
well-watered by numerons ri cen 
the mountains to the W. The ut ral 
drew the greater portion of their 
this district. 

CHANDLERVILLE. a township in 
in the state of Maine, U.S., on the 8 
Pop. 372. 

CHANDOD, a town of India, in t 
Baroach in Gujerat, on the Ni 
1’. It contains numerous and d 
ples, and two-thirds of its inhabitants are 

CHANDOL, a suburb of the city of 
contains abont 1,500 or 2,000 hous 
rounded by lofty walls. It is inh: 
tribes of Se pe = Turki descent 
separate police and courts, 

CH ANDOR, a town of India, in ‘the 
ae i in N lat. 20° 19’, on the chain 
separties me head.-streams of the G 

ipti. Its fort comma: 8 an importint pass, 

CHANDOS (Pornt), a headland on th 
the Arctic ocean, in N lat. 70° , Wi 
between Point Anxiety on ind: 
ines on the W. 

HANDPUR, a town of 
Tipe on the 1. bank of the 
Comilla. 


nam 

CHANDRAGIRI, or CHANDA: 
of N India, in the ow camneng «é 
the road from Chitlong 








n of its entraice into the Tong: 
CHAN 


: maar | 
in 


G-SHA-FU, a di 
the su 


of Hu- comprising 


, Che linge, ee ee iar 








n-se, division of Lu-gan-fu. 
‘towns and subdivisions in the 
in China, division of Su-chu-fu. 
f -FU, a division and city of sary 
ov. of Kya z-su, in N lat. 31° lene, 
vis Wire’ te cha, Warseihy, Kin 
ns: tsin- -hu, Wa-se' n- 
e nh Lage and Tsin- 



































‘CE a an¢ city of China, 
c ware, in N lat. 24° 81’, long. E of 
- The ci stands on the Chan, a river 
for large vessels; but has 
. The oranges grown in the 
are highly esteemed.—The division 
divisions: viz., Seaou-yun-ting-hyen, 
ig - pu, Nan-tsing, Chang-tae-hyen, 

and Hae-ching. 
a commune and town of France, in 
F Mapeane, cant. and 2 m. N of Laval, on 
nk of the Mayenne. Pop. 2,004.—Also a 
ad Soe in the dep. of Sarthe, cant. and 
of Le Mans. Pop. 2,726. 
iG-GAN, a town and subdivision of the prov. 
i, in division of Se-gan-fu. 
IG SHANG-HAI. 
N a town of China, in the prov. of 
CHAN vision of Hu-chu-fu. 

AN Gat G-HYEN, a town and district in the 
-. roy. of C! ng, in China, division of Hu-chu-fu, 
lat, 81° 1’, long. E of Pekin 3° 14’. 
LHW. a town and subdivision of the 
China, division of Tae-wan-fu, 
r the centre of the island. 


WAGHYEN, a town of China, in the 
N lat. 19° 12’ 


NG-HYEN, a ym of China, in 
ivision of Ting-chu-fu. 

W, a town of China, in the 
Che-li, in N lat. 40° 51’, long. W 


a Ching tn and district of the prov. 
‘China, in the division of Tse-nan-fu, 


a att 














the | Also tea 














ae Se of Kwang-tong, in N lat, 23°14’, I 


tan, eon, Ning-h - 

a UA IW: hiang, bon ana a 
AHIYEN, a town and 

moe of see in China, in the division 


CHANG-SHAN, a town and district of the prov. 
of Shan-tung, in China, i in the division of Tse-nan-fu. 


CHANG- SHOW, a town of the prov. of Se-chwen, = | 


in the division of Chun-king-fu. 

CHANG-SI. See Sman-sr. ’ 

CHANG-TAE-HYEN, a town and district of the 
hai of Fokyen, in China, i in the division of Chang- 
chu-fa. 

CHANG-TIH-FU, a division and town of 
in the prov. of Ho-nan, cap., in N lat. 36° 7’ 30”; 
long. W of Pekin, 1° 88’ 80”, on an affluent —s 
Eu Ho, or Yun-liang. The division yin Cac 
districts of Gan-yang-heén, Y: vLin=chang, 
Nuy-hwang-heen, Woo and C Also a 
sion of the province of Hu-nan, cap., in nN lat. 29° 1’, 
and long. W of Pekin, 5° 1’ 43”, on the 1. bank of 
the Yuen-kiang, 25 m. W of its entrance into the 
Tong-ting-Hou. The division comprises the four dis- 


tricts of Woo-ning-heén, Faou-yuen, Lung-Yang- 


heén, and Yuen-keang. 
CHANGTO, or Tztarmpo, a town of Tibet, in 
the proy. of Kam, near the confluence of the Bour- 
oung, or Satchou, with the Matchou or Omtchou, 
and 150 m. SSE of Sourman. 
CHANG-TONG.. See Suan-Tone. 
CHANG-TSAI, a town of China, cap. of a dis- 
trict of the same name, in the prov. and 150m. 
of Ho-nan, dep, and 25 m. N of Enaning, on 
ent of the Hoai-ho. am “ 
CHANG-TSZE, a district and town of China, 
the prov. of Shan-si, division of Lu-gan-fu, 10 m. W 
of the cap., on an uffluent of the bes pe ors Bry 
CHANG-TUN, a town of China, in the — 
Che-li, division of‘Ta-ming-fu. ; 
CHANGUES, a group of four islands, in the 
of Ancud, to the E of the island of Chiloe, in 8” 
~~ 15’, W long. 73° 18’. 


Pop. 922. : ah 
Cy veg YANG, « wee — distriet nthe 
vision of the prov. u- G 

the fu or division of E-chang: 2 Be Syheet 
CHANG-YANG-HYEN, a town of Ch ov. 1 ti 


CHANG-YEOU, a town of Ching, in the prov: 0 
Kyang 80 m. W of Kan-tchow on‘an & 


par ee hens ® 
CHANG- HN, adil and mn 





4 
HANGY, a commune and town ae P 
Py + ay of the Loire, cant. of La Pacaiee 
ne. 


Cane nepal 

























N SEKHAN-DI-GOT ato & town of N India, in 


d , 18 m. NE of Khanpur. 
AE ‘AT, a commune of France, in the dep. 
' Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Saint-Amand-Tallende, 
near the 1. bank of the Lauzon, 8 m. § of Clermont- 
{teins Pop. 1,225. It contains some mineral 


POLANONRY. See Rosemarkie. 
CHANTADA (Santa-Mantna-pe), a town of 
Spain in Galicia, cap. of a judicial partido, in the 
ag and $0 m. SSE of Lugo, on the r. bank of the 
Pome oe The partido com —— 206 parishes. 
: ANTATRAC, a village of France, in the dep. 
ea Dordogne, cant. of Neuvic, 8 m. SE of Riberac. 


Fe 1,020. 
“OHANT HANTAR. See Suantar. 
IX, a commune and vil of France, 
in the dep. of Correze, cant. of Seilhac. Pop. 1,192. 
Cc. ‘ELLE, a canton, commune, and town of 
‘ives; in the dep. of Allier, arrond. of Gannat.— 
‘The cant. comprises 15 com. Pop. in 1831, 12,828. 
The com. and town, 10 m. N of Gannat, on the 
Bouble, had a pop. of 1,200 in 1841. There are the 
remains of an o' d castle here, whence the town is 
sometimes known as C.-le-Chiteau. 
CHANTELOUP, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of Le Sal, 10 m. 
‘B® of Rennes. Pop. 1,554.—Also'a hamlet in the 
com. of Saint- Denis-Hors, dep. of Indre-et-Loire. 
CHANTENAY, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Loire-Inferieure, com. and 2 m. SW of 
‘Nantes, on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. in 1841, 
‘The port of C. was entered by 354 vessels = 
tons, in 1841.—Also a com. and v. in the dep. 
of Nitw igvre, cant. of Saint-Pierre-le-Montier. Pop. 
a com. and v..in the dep. of Sarthe, 
ant. of Brulon, on the 1. bank of the Clairon, 18 m. 
~WSW of La Fiache. 
CHANTE’RAC, a commune and village of France, 
“in the ao of ‘Dordogne, cant. of Neuvic, 8 m. SE of 
‘Riberac.  P. 051. 


, CHANTABUN, or CHANTIBOND, 4 

on we of Siam, on the E coast of the gulf 
town is 12 hours’ journey from the sea 

, on a river of moderate size flowing SSW, 


i Gieatiest Sera thats’ cf mocnssicn Pepper is ex- 


in the environs. At the mouth 


efferson. ° 
CHANTOISEAU, a 
dep. of Charente, com. off i 
CHANTONNAY, a canton, 
of France, in the dep. of Vendée.— 
prises 12 com. Pop. in 1831, 11,9 
18 m. E of Bourbon-Vendée, had in 
a 582. Conl is wrought here, sas 
copper exist. 
CHANTRI@UE’ , &commune and 1 
in the dep. of ——- cant. of Ambrigres 
of fo hemp ar 1,857. ; 
Cc See SHAN-ToNG. 
CHANU, a  eseksidlle and 
the dep. of Orne; cant. of 
Domfront. Pop. 2,662. 
CHANZA, a river of Spain, wiitehe 
tegana in Huelva; runs NW 15 m.; 
round to the SW, and joins the Guadia 
bank, a little above Alcoutim, after a ¢ 
50 m., throughout which it forms the 
— Andalusia i is Spain, and Alentejo 
ts afiluents are the caraboza, Malagnon, 
beira. 
CHAO, a town of Peru, in the dep. of ‘ 
on a bay of the same name, N of Sant: 
b: Bar off the land, are a few islets, f) 
ich is 1 m. in cirenmf., and 120 ft. | 
8° 46%, W long. 78” 497 ‘Between Santa” 
coast is low and sandy; an tas : 
ter as far as the hill of 
CHAO-CHET, a town of 
tion of the Méinam and Tokio 
Yuthia. 
CHAO-DE-COUCE, or Cra: 
gal, in the prov. of Estremadura, 
on a mountain, which is surmounted 
Pop. 1,500. It contains a church, 
an alms-house. ‘The environs 
CHAO-MA-YNG, a town of I 
en pel of the Tho-la, or 
am Ppt 
: “Se BING, 
in 





Nan fal n 1 Sai-hwuy, To 
es | ing, Gan- ping - ke 

cae-ping as eies -chuen, 
’ ‘is si ed on the N bank of the 
60 m."W of Canton, in N lat. 23° 4’ 48”, 
long. W of Pekin 4°24” 30”. It is fortified, and 


[AOULIKHA, a town of Prussia in Euro 
and 71m. 8 ‘of Kiev, district and 15 m. Sw 


AIMAN-SOUME, a town of Mon- 

the Kartchin territory, on the Chan-tou, 
Pekin, in N lat, 42° 25’, and long. W of 
iv meet It is supposed to be the Dolon- 


U-PING, a district and town of China, in 
pack se division of Ping-lo-fa. 

cree Tired commgne, and town of 

of the Aube, cant. of Bar-sur- 

The cnt comprises 26 com. Pop. in 1831, 

1841, 12, 149. The town—the ancient 


s situated on the 1. bank of the Arm- 
of Bar-sur-Seine. Pop. 1,540. It 


’ OU-WAN, a district of China, in the prov. 
; division of Su-chu-fu 
abe a district of China, in the prov. 
tung, division of Chaou-chu-fu. 

_‘CHAOU-YIH, a district and town of China, in 

nCHAOUAATES Sheén-se; division of Tung-chu-fu. 

2 YUEN-HYEN, a district of China, in 
. of Shan-tung, division of Ting-chu-fa. 
Sooke a comarca and town of Brazil, in 

of Maranhio, between the ‘Tocantins and 
“rivers. The tohed ‘by — in ri 

es isl vy the name o! 
neo ay Cato parish in the prov. of 
, 8m. NE of Fanado, on the Capivari 
,800.—Also a village in the prov. of 
, 6 m. N of Natividade.—Also a mountain- 
ge which in part separates the prov. of Goyaz 
nm that of Mato-Grosso. It is crossed by @ pass 
26’ N lat. The Porrados river rises in this 


E -DAS-MANGABEIRAS, a pass i 
the Brasilian oe. of Bahia, poet Bor 
to Goyaz crosses 


rock a 4.m. in length ola 4 2. ieee 
band of — ay ad the = ia! of Xace 
matian, dec! in favour of the in 

and resisted from 1812 until 1814 ail the Vann 
strong Spanish force to subdue them. They were 
well provided with canoes, and made ineur- 


sions from their stronghold into the surrow ‘ter- 
ritory; nor was their reduction effected until a 


ber of gun-boats were launched upon the Take and 
od Ea. 
lake of 


all communication with the shore cut e— 
says the view of Lake C. from the height call 
Coronilla, “is almost equal to that of the lake 
Geneva from the mountains above Vevay.” 
CHAPARE, or Prratt, a river of Bolivia, slitig 
in the mountains of Cochabamba, and flowing into 
the Mamore on the 1. bank, under the parallel of 17° 
10’ §, after a course of about 100 m. from SW to NE: 
CHAPAREILLAN, a commune of wa 
the dep. of Isére, cant. "of Le Touvet. Pop. 2,54 
CHAPDES-BEAUFORT, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Pontgibaud. 
Pop. 2,031. 
CHAPELAUDE (La), 2 commune of France, in 
the dep. of Allier, cant. of Huriel. Pop. 1,232. 
CHAPEL, a parish in co. Wexford. Area 8,588 
acres. Pop. 1,015. It is bounded on the N by the 
Boro, an affluent of the Slaney. 
CHAPEL. See Pontispricur. j 
CHAPEL-ALLERTON. See ALLERTON Ci 
PEL. 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH, a 
town of Derbyshire, 11 m. NW by 
m. N of Buxton. Area of p. 
8,214. The town is one of ae polling-places for e 
N division of the ong f 
CHAPEL-HADDLESEY, a township in Birkin” ie 
py in the W. R. of Yorkshire. Ares 1,000 ‘acres, i 


Cit APEL-HILL, a chapelry in pin Mon Lal ie 


Lincolnshire. Pop. 218.—Also a 
shire, 4m. et ea Area 8: RS 
ee er 

state o: arolina, 8m. 
“New Hope river, a branch of ee 
the seat of the state university, me) 
CHAPEL-IZOD, a parish in 7 
W side of the city, 
Area 523 — P 





| 


1 5 

{ "6,073, in iat The 

oh one, lies e Sauldre, on 
ine W of Sancerre, 

t has an annual tse ie 


iwite ites me ae cant. of 


ti contains manufactories 


-DU-BARD (La), a commune of 
beg dy the dep. of the Brg cant. of Allevard, 6 


bg ie Po 
oo BANA C (La). See CarELie- 


.E-BASSE-MER (La), a commune of 

i. the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, cant. of 

CHAPE m. E ENE of Nantes. Pop. in 1841, 4,336. 

ELLE-BICHE (La), acommune of France, 

= ie of the Orne, cant. of Flers,9 m. N of 

t. Pop. 1,019. It contains manufactories 

and pails, and has a trade in timber. 

Re tart te pLaNCHE (La), a commune of 

in the dep. of the Cétes-du-Nord, cant. of 
ouan-de-l’ Je, Pop. 457. 

SCHAPELLE-A AUX-BOIS (La), a commune of 
Beance, i in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of Xertigny, 
13 m. SSW of Epinal. Pop. 2,549. 

CHAPELLE - DU - BO: (La), a commune of 
France, in the a7 of - Sarthe, cant. of La Ferté- 


\). Bernard. Pop. 


La), a commune of 
e, in the dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of 
re. Pop. 991. 
PE CHAUSSE’E (La), a commune of 
. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. of 
e of Montfort. Pop. 1,204. 
PELLE-SUR-CRE’CY (La), a commune of 
france, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, cant. of 
nd near Crécy, 9 m. S of Meaux, on the Grand Mo- 


Re 
MG HABELLE-SOUS-DUN (La), a commune of 
’ France, i in the dep. of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. of 
La Cl Pop. 490, It contains coal-mines, the 
oduce of which amounted in 1839 to 94,371 quintals. 
ERBREE (La), a commune and 
Freee inthadan, of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. 
of Vitré. Pop. 688. - 

SUR-ERDRE (La), a canton and 
e of France, in the dep. of the ore 

r of Nantes. The cant. 
in 1881, 9,951; in 1841, 10,5 The 
lies. the 1. bank of the Erdre, 6m. N of 
Po meee SAN8. In the enyirons is a 


PELLE-BLANCHE-SUR-LOIRE,, ac 
of hecivon. ip in the dep. of the 
rgueil, on the r. bank of the 


Chinen, Pop. a nan 8,575. It 
CHAP: S-MARAIS 


of Hervienae, iat 
of Herbi 
CH 
France, in the dep. of the 
sous-Andaine, 12 m. SE of Domfront. P 
It has a considerable trade in lint. — 
CHAPELLE-MONTBRANDESX | 
mune of France, in the dep. of the. 
cant. of Saint-Mathieu. Pop. 869. It eon 
wire-mills. 
CHAPELLE-MONTLIGEON on 
of — in the dep. of the Orne, cant-of 


Po 
Pt MPELLE 

TREUIL-Bonnin, fe 
CHAPELLE-SUR-OREUSE (La), a 

of France, in the dep. of the bee e cant. of 

9 m. NE of Sens, on the Oreuse. Pop. 486. ~ 
CHAPELLE-PALLUAU ake: 

France, in the dep. 


iwi a 
France, in the dep. of the Oi tnt of Cour 
Saint-Germer, 9 m. from Beauvais. . 

695. It has extensive mannufactories of 

CHAPELLE-LA-REINE, a L "g 
and town of France, in the 
Marne, arrond. - Fontainebleau. | 
prises 20 com, . in he 9,171; panty 
The town is ri m Ww of F 
nence. Po: 

CHAP LE AU-RIBOULE a) a co 
of France, in the dep. and 9 m. E of Mayen 
of Le Ho; i 1,187. aif 

CHAP US - ROUGE! 
KAPELLEN, a commune of France, 
——— cant. A 
HAPELLE-SAINT. ; 


of France, in ae dep of the 
12 m. a Clamecy. 
blast-fu ve 

Cc 
of 
of Saint- 


in the 
and 
in 1881, 2,727; in 18 
| manufactories of 





, Cant. of 


rrance, in the =aiRhAN Goa)» com: 
ret, cant. and 8 m. WSW of Orleans. Pop. 
It contains some paper-mills, and produces 


E-SAINT-PIERRE (La). See Gran- 


y. (LE-SAINT-QUILLAIN ), a com- 
¢ of France, in the dep. of the Haute-Saone, 
of Gy, 12m. from Gray. Pop. 571. It con- 

Penge 
AINT-REMY (J), a commune 
dep. of the Sart e, cant. of Tuffé. 
-SAINT-SAUVEUR (La), or La 
er nse a commune o eer in 
Loire- ure, cant. of Varades, 12 
: ft Anconis. 1,308. 

LE .SAUVEUR (La), a com- 
of France, i in the dep. of the Sadne-et-Loire, 
Pierre, 16 m. N of Louhans. Pop. 1,814. 

B-EN-SERVAL, a commune of 
. of the Oise, cant. and 6 m. from 


; p-TAILLEFERT (La), a commune 
of France, i in the dep. of the Creuse, cant. 


c sor #: of as on the L. bank of the Gar- 


-E zr “THE’CLE (La), a commune of 
fen dep. of the Sadne-et-Loire, cant. of 


AISE (La), 2 commune 
vin the de dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, cant. of 


es 
LB-EN:VERCORS Ca, a canton and 
of France, in the dep. of Dréme, arrond. 
cant, comprises § com. Pop. in 1881, 
, 5,067,—The village lies in the valley 
any 16m. N of Die. Pop. 
reoal, and 
s4annnal fairs, Iron in small’ quan- 
te ieee are NE in the environs. 
La), a commune of 
eS cant. of Bletterans, 
Lons‘le-Saunier. Pop. 


shes N Tat” 80° 
The pet is b 
and is io nektly 8 sy Red 

extrem’ a 
Ww betireed! 4 and 5 m. Pthe subarbs 
edge of the beach. The actual walled town stands 
about a $ m. in the rear; and the Tartar town | 
quarter is separated from the other part coe 
by a wall. It is intersected by numerous 
which it is connected with the city of Hang-c 
The surrounding country “is perhaps one 
richest and most beautifully ¢ mrselec 
world” [W. H. Hall). As far as the eye 
all is a series of hamlets and villages, i an 
with towering pagodas, romantic ee schon 
numerous temples, and intersected by canals 
causeways. erever a barren x 8 pbs orn: enl- 
tivation, it is used as a cemetery is the only 
place from which the Chinese po a with Jaj 
—an nig oon monopoly—is carried on. The : 
import from Japan is copper; the ee from C. 
are manufactures and raw produce, and British goods. 
The harbour is tolerable, but with a great rise and 
fall of tide, so that the junks lie high and dry at 
low water. The sea is everywhere in this quarter 
receding from the land, so that the flats form: along 
sath shore, — nad dry at iow water, constitute a 

arrier to the whole coast, and are gradually becom- 
ing arable soil. [Gutzlaff:]—C. was rer by the 

British forces in May 1842. 

CHAPONNAY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Istre, cant. of Saint-Symphorien-d’Ozon, 9m, 
N of Vienne. Pop. 1,163. 

CHAPONOST, a commune of France, in the de 
of the Rhone, cant. of Saint-Genis-Laval, 6 m. 
of Lyons. Pop. 1,588. It possesses manu’ 

— and carding-combs ; and pure barytes is 
ere. 

CHAPPELL ISLANDS, a low and level 
of three islets, on the NE coast of Australia, 
is a lighthouse on the outer isle of the 
Goose island, in N lat. 40° 18’ 41”, W long. 147° 
50”. It is elevated 108 ft. above high water, ai 
seen at a distance of 30 m. in clear weather. 

CHAPPES, a commune of France, in the 
the Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Ennezat, on the r. 
of the Allier. Pop. 776. Boat-building forms, the - 
chief branch of local industry. ae 

CHAPRUNG, a town and fort of Tibet, in 5 
or Ulterior Tibet, on the 1. bank of the Sut) 
NE of Gangoutri. It is the residence of 


“STIS Can 


town of France, a the dep. of 
‘The cant. en 16 com. Pop 





€ ‘ 
RE A’R, a town of Beluchistan, on the E 
the Persian gulf, on a bay of the same name. 
unded by a mud wall, on which a few old 
The streets are’ narrow and 
sient the houses are chiefly built of mud. Pop. 
1,500. The district gs to the imam of 
— who appoints a sheikf'to govern it. In the 
Y are several date-groves, with a few fields 
ing corn and vegetables; but the whole coast 
of the arid sterile character which prevails 
‘the Indus to Bagdad. To the N of the town 
are extensive ruins, supposed to indicate the site of 
¢, mentioned by Tarai in the 12th cent.—Aemp- 


Petateee an a town of Persia, in the prov. 
* Khorassan, 40 m. SSE of Nain, on the road to 
fe It was visited by Christie in 1810. 

HARBONNIER, a commnne of France, in the 

dep. of Puy-de-Déme, cant. of Saint-Germain-Lem- 

oe. m. § of Issoire. Pop. 180. Coal is wrought 
environs. 

CHARBONNIE'RE (La), a hamlet-of France, in 

of Nievre, cant. and immediately adjacent 

com. of Saint-Leger-des-Vignes, on the r. 


the 
to 
bank of the Loire. Pop. 290. It contains bottle- 
works, blast-furnaces, and iron-forges; and has a 

ort. In the environs are extensive coal-mines. 
INNIE’RES,-a commune of France, in 


p. of the Rhone, cant. of Vaugneray, 4 m. W 
Pop. 846. It contains a castle; and is cele- 


) for 3 fine one mark, and its mineral springs. 
# ‘RES-LES-V ARENNES, « com- 


et + ap dep. of Puy-de-Déme, cant. 
t. 
% 0 ‘RES-LES-VIEILLES, a com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of Puy-de-Déme, cant. 
0 12. m. NW of Riom. Pop. 2,159. 
wil ARE U Ys a commune of France, in the dep, of 
can Auxerre. Pop. 1,270. 
‘AS. See Cuuquisaca. 
S are ope ape a town of 
. and 60 m, N of San-Luis- 


. | tion of the nountelacial 


7 1,881 ‘in the tything of Old C.; 
of South.C.; 517 in the tything 
the tything of Foxton; and 383 


on There are several woollen-miils 


of Moselle, me of Longuyon, on 
Chiers. i 

CHARE SAT, a commune of Fr 
of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Saint-Gervais, 1 

CHAR ENTE, a river of Reseete 
Cheronnat, to SW of Ro 
of Haute-Vienne; flows NW to Ci 
turns 8, ee flowing in ation, Mamta, a 
dep. of rente, passes 
rcs at the latter town it bends round to: - 
after which it Chateauneuf and Cogn: 5 enter 
the dep. of Charente-I , in which 
Saintes, Taillebourg, Ton ae 
and Soubise; and flows into ¢ 
isle of Oleron, after a course of about 24 
principal affluents on the I are the. 
Son, the Bonnieux, the Touvre, the ] 
Sengne; on the r. the Lemps, the Ax 
Boutonne. It is navigable by rafts r 
Montignac; and from the latter point to 
small vessels, with the aid of some arti 
between Montignae and Jarnac, © 
downwards it is navigable by ships of w 
brandy, wine, corn, flax, and gypsum, are t 
pal articles of transit on this river.—Thi 
Carantonus of the Romans, gives name fo 1 
partments in the modern division o 
ra a eee 

comprising the ancient 
of Lemousin, Poitou, Sainto: eri 
takes it name from the river Charente, whic 
greater part of its up vithin 
lies between the paused of 45°12 and 6% 
is bounded on the N by the d 
Vienne; on the E Hante-V 
Dordogne; and on the W b: 
Its greatest length from 
greatest breadth from E 
594,740 hectares == 1,469, 
pwd hilly. The most e 

E, where the hills n be 


lea cea eM § 


Scania ae 


4, 





ime pop. in 1801 was 299,029; 
Bl. The pop. of the 5 arrondissements 
vs in 1841 and in 1846: 
1841, 
132,323 
68,511 
58,681 
56,077 


1846, 

136,653 
54,929 
59,208 
57,895 
52,301 70,846 
* 367,893 879,031 

fe pop. per square kilometre is 62°83; that 

ce being 67-088. The nes of electors 

me was 3,463; namber of deputies, 

lep. forms the diocese of the bishop of An- 

Tn 1839 it had 3 communal colleges: viz., 

ou oN gpeena and Larochefoncauld ; 


boys’ schools with- 


primary > 
rs; and 65 girls’ schools with 3,830 
annual territorial revenue is estimat- 

000 francs. 

TE. See Tornay-Cu nents. 
NTE-INFE’RIEURE, a department of 
med of the ancient provinces of Angoumois 

ou. It lies between the parallels of 45° 5’ 
22’ N; and is bounded on the N by La 
VE by Deux-Sevres; on the E by Charente; 


by 
by Gironde and the estuary of the Garonne; 
the W by the Atlantic ocean. Its area, com- 


ising th e of Ré, Oleron, Madame, and Aix, 

sounts to 675,375 hectares. Of this area 329.000 

; 112,000 are nnder vines; 72,000 in 

and 14,000 in heaths and waste lands. The 

aspect of the country is flat and marshy. 

Charente traverses the dep. from E to W, in the 

‘part of its course; and receives the Boutonne 

cand the eon the 1.,in this dep. The 

rs are the Niortaise, the Seudre, and 
The coast-line extends to about 65 m. 

reral good harbours and roads; and 

tion is poy by the canals of 


at 22,637,000 francs. 
CHARENTENAY, 
France, in the dep. of Yonne, cant. of Coulange-la- 
Vineuse. Pop. 713. poe b ae 
CHARENTON, a canton, ,commune, and village 
of France, in the dep. of Cher, arrond. of Sainte 
Amand-Mont-Rond. The cant. comprises 9 —_ 
The com. is on the r. bank of the Marmande, 6 mB 
of Saint-Amand-MoggeRond. Pop. 1,305... There 
are iron-furnaces here. rele eas 
CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a canton, 
and town of France, in the dep. of Seine, arrond, 
Sceaux.—The cant. comprises 11 com. Pop. in 1831, 
14,846.—The com. and town are on ther. bank of 
the Marne, 4 m. SE of Paris. Pop. 8,393. ‘Two of 
the detached forts intended to defend Paris guard the 
ae the Seine here. UR 
Cc ENTON-SAINT-MAURICE, a commune 
and village of France, in the dep. of Seine, cant. of 
Charenton-le-Pont, 5 m. SE of Paris, on the r. bank 
of the Marne. Pop. 1,449. nee 
CHARETTE, a township in Warren co, in the: 
state of Missouri, U.S. Pop. 1,832. Saree 
CHARFIELD, a parish in Gloucestershire, 2 m. 
N 8, Sones (Noe 1,869 — Pop. cake oh 
ARFOR orTH), a parish in Ham 
m. NNE of Fordingbridge. Area 570 acres. Pop, 68+ 
CHARFORD (Sour), a parish adjoining the. 
above. Area 833 acres.’ Pop. 71. Me ot 
CHARGE’ (Ex). See Knangen. ‘4 
CHARIKAR, a town in the Kohistan of: C: 
between Charkal and Tutam-dara, at the m 
the Ghirbund valley. It contains about 1,000 
and carries on an active trade with the 
either side of the Hindu-kush, It is the re 
the Aakim or governor of the Kohistan. 
CHARING, a parish in Kent, 134. m. 
Maidstone. Area 4,551 acres. Pop. 1,321. .. 
@ canton, commune, and town 
p. of Nievre.—The cant. com-> 
prises 14 com. Pop. in 1831, 13,963.—The o 
and town are situated on the r. bank of the 
16 m. S of Cosne, at an alt. of 162 metres or 53 
above sea-level. Pop. 5,052. It has an, 
trade in iron, corn, fire-wood, and ‘ 
CHARITON, a county in the state of 
opie pater oaae im qm" 
e cap. is Keytesville, Pop. 4,746.— 
in St. Mary’s p. in the state of Louisian: 
by S of New —Also a township. 
co. in Missouri. Pop. 8,113.—Also a 
county and at the mouth of the river 





,a@ place of some stre 
exclusive of the ion, 530. 
~ CHARLEMO. ry of France, in the dep. 
of Ardennes, com. of "Givet, on a commanding emi- 
nence on the 1. bank of the Meuse. A very strong 
fortress was founded here by Charles V. in 1555. 
Tt was enlarged and strengthened by Vauban; and is 
considered one of the strongest fortresses on the con- 


tinent of Euro et 
te state ot ONT, a township in Franklin co., in 
state of Massachusetts, U. S., 109 m. W by N of 


1,127. 
CHARLEROL a town of Belgium, in the prov. of 
idea ee on the Sambre, 20 m. E of Mons. Pop. 


h. Pop. at the town, 


7,612. It was anciently a village called Charnoy; 
but received the name of Charleroi from Charles 
on aeietnnting a strong citadel here in 1666, The 
town is a place of active trade; and possesses exten- 
sive nail-manufactories, forges, and iron-foundries. 
The oe 


from Braine-le-Comte to Namur has a 

and a railway from C, to Erquelinnes 

ss, which will shorten the distance 

to Brussels nearly 30m. The C. canal, 

that of Brussels, unites the Sambre and 

with the Rupel and Scheldt. Coal-mines 

narries are wrought in the neighbourhood. 

S, a parish in Devonshi a NNW 
Molton. Area 2,429 acres. . B44, 

L “a county in the SW of ti e state of 

md, U. S.,on the Potomac river.. Area 450 

Ree oy sahara The cap. is Port Tobacco, 72 


“uatirrs an island in Hudson’s strait, in N 
edd W long. 75°.—Also an island on the N 
f of St. Lawrence, in N lat. 50° 55’. 
is 8 itis m,n ength, and about 14 m. wide; and rises 
tae etl agent On its N side is a narrow 
‘bour.—Also an island on the SE coast 

ores Di Diemen' s Land, one of the Acton group. 
A : (Carr), a a on the coast of 
forming N side of the entrance 
: # ih in N lat. 37° 3’, W long. 76° 2’. 
cates age oye SE point of La- 
entrance of wore strait. On the 
‘the cape is a harbour formed by three 
mn Perey 1 m. SE by E of the 
nd, is in 52° 12’ N ~ hana 3 

r Theres red and deep channel 

Rong the cape—On the main, a river 
ee discharges itself by a mouth 
pan at about 2 m. from the 
enrow and rane — 


e 


was colonized in 1882 
to what is clad the: osha 
pe momen i i 3 


“CHARLESTON, a 
the capital of a district 
city in the Atlantic states 
ninth in population in 
on a tongue eer land 
ley and per rivers, in 32° 
57’ 27” W long. from Greenwich: 
from Washi.gton. 
118 m. NE fro 
timore; 780 m. W from Wow York;: 
SSW from Weshingoon , 
The bay formed at the junction of As 
Cooper rivers is 2 m. wide, and extends S$ b 
= 4 Pp aetagy ee — Atlantic below § 
and, 7 m. of the city. 
yards wide opposite the a . a 
1,400; and both are deep, and ng 
vessels. A sand-bar extends 
the harbour, but has four entrances, 
which, passing near Sullivan’s isl: 
— at high ne It is defended by E 
which—though then comparatively a 
repulsed a powerfol attack of the Biassial t 
Sir Peter Parker, June 28th, 1776. It is fu 
fended by Fort Pinkney, on an island 2 m. 
city, and by Fort Johnson, 4 m. below. 
pate are to E winds; and storms from ¢ h 
n troublesome to shi e wharves. 
The gr ground on which Charleston is is only ra 
ed about 7 ft. above high tidé, so that parts of 
city have been overflowed when wind and tide 
combined to effect a high flood 3 but this as TC 
occurred. The main streets of 
35 to 70 ft. in width, extend from E” 
Cooper to the Ashle Bet and are. 
others, at nearly ri les, Tu 
Many of the houses = 
and some of them painted wh 
profusion of foliage by which pe. 
rounded, gives them a smart aj 
are generally elegant; and 
with piazzas wan extend to the 
mented with vines. The gardet 
orange, and other trees, 
shrubbery; while the streets” 
lined with ‘the Pride of Indi: 





fred wre artifi i 
Sch i wsed by the china 


nd hospitality are said to chaactales 
of C. ‘The city is considered more healthy 
. ie summer months than the surrounding 


or ‘the Neck,’ virtually a part 
bejund its chartered limits, con- 
: of 11,876. It is adorned with 
in ox h state of cultivation, Moultrie- 
, on Sullivan's island, at the mouth of the har- 
but pleasant town ; and the refreshi: hing 

‘the ocean cause it to ye much reso 
from the city during the summer and autumnal 


‘commerce of C. is extensive, comprising that 

y pike shole-of the state. Its tonnage in 1840 
tons.—There were in 1840, 27 foreign 

r srg commission-houses, with a cap. 

,750 428 retail stores, cap. 3,317,450 

7 lumber yards, cap. 50,000 d.; 3 grist-mills, 4 
lls, with a total cap. of 334,000 d.; 8 printing- 
5 binderies, 3 daily, 3 weekly, and 2 semi- 
eee anes Petiodicals, with a cap. of 

0 d. ; 84 brick and stone houses, and 26 wooden, 
ave eet of 927,000 d. Total capital in ma- 

r d.—Three lines of packet-ships 
— and New York. One line has 

sails from each place every 5 

. “Atos cosas of 8 brigs, one of which sails 
_ There is another line consisting of 6 

canal of 22 m. in length connects the har- 

the Santee river.—A railroad extends 136 

on the Savannah.—The district of 

re ‘The Santee river forms its 
oe ‘is watered by and Cooper 


_ Pop. in 1880, 1880, 86,838; in 1840, 82,661. Of 
rier Por 58,539 were slaves, and 8,201 free 


emia In 1690, a of French refu- 
i of the revocation of antics anne, 
pins, 2 sent in se eam from whom me pane ae 


the Bi ho 
Fae fi 


oi marae cri | 
: Yor 4 m. WNW of Ah Alban. 


1 L 8 of Harsh cs 1610 ae 


Worcestershire. 

CHARLESTOWJN, a to 
the state of New Ham: ire, U. 
cord, on the E side of ectieut river. 
This town is connected with h Springield, in ti 
of Vermont, by a bridge crossing the 
— .—Also _— a in erica Se 

usetts, 1m. N o ‘oston, on the een 
Charles and Mystic rivers; rachel oy = Boston by 
two bridges; and with Chelsea and Malden’ by two 
bridges crossing the Mystic. The navy-yard in this 
township covers 60 acres, and contains two large cov 
ered slips, under which vessels of the line are built. 
Breed’s hill, commonly called Bunker’s hill, celebrat- 
ed as the scene of the engagement between the Amer- 
icans and the British troops on June 17th, 1775, is 
immediately in the rear of this place. Pop. 1,184.— 
Also a township in Washington co., Rhode island, 45 
m. SSW of Providence, watered 5 Se Charles river, and 
a branch of the Pawcatuck. 923.—Also a 


in Sullivan 
54m. W of € j 


township in Portage co., in Ohio, 145 at NEofColum- .- 
bus.” Pop. 851. —Also a township in pe co., in 
Pennsylvania, 82 m. E of Harrisburg. 


peer the of Ges of Glo 


CHARLESWORTH, a chape 
sop, in asi Pa 8} m. NN 
Frith. Pop. 1 : 

CHARLTON, ‘a parish in Devonshire, 2m. SSE: 
of Kingsbridge. Area 2,779 acres. Pop. 652, 

CHARLETON ( (Query), a parish in Somerset- 
=. m, NNE of Pensford. Area 955 acres. 

‘op. 177. 

HARLEVAL, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of Eure, cant. of Ecours, on 
9 m. NN W of Les Andelys.. Pop. 1,188. ! 
manufactories of fine woollens and muslins here.” 

CHARLEVILLE, a canton, serge: own, 
of France, in the dep. of Ardennes, ror M 
zieres.—The cant., comprising 11 com., had a pe 
15,671 in 1831.—The com. and town are’ on the! 
bank of the Meuse, 1 m. N of Mezieres, It is a place’ 
of considerable trade, and manufactures la nails, 
fire-arms, hardware, and machinery. It is the se 
of a communal college, and has a public library 0 
24,000 vols. Pop. in 1841, 9,975. 

CHARLEVILLE, a pariah and-towndaieic hale 
Annee => . 8,818 acres. Pop. 5,787.—The towniis 

W of Kilmallock, on a streamlet called the 
so has a considerable local pee 





eon era and creeks. 

St. Andrew's, on the E side of the mouth 
a vot opposite to Robinstown on 
‘ ~ Ap on the Arctic 


4 ne pal ge Prussia, in 

od 16 m. SW of Breslaw, circle 

L of Waldenburg. Pop. 577. It con- 

ins a > dactheran church, and has several annual 

is In the environs are mineral springs and mines 

“CitamorreNncns, a town of Prussia, in the 

v. of Brandenburg, regency of Potsdam and circle 

‘eltow-Storkow, on the 1. bank of the Spree, 4 m. 

of Berlin. Pop. 6,500. Its streets are straight, 

and some of them are broad and adorned with lines 

of. It.contains two churches, barracks, mine- 

Sitets and a fine castle built by Frederick IL and 

enclosing the mausoleum of Queen Louisa. The 

3 ie are studded with villas. C. possesses an 

extensive in manufactory, a cotton spinning- 
mill, and bleacheries. 

 _ CHARLOTTENLUND, a vill lage of Denmark, in 

the island of Sieland, 5 m. N of Copenhagen. It 

Sead a royal castle built by Christian VI. in 


’S BAY, or Marcarer’s Bay, an 


CHARLOTTE 
indentation. of the SE coast of Nova Scotia, Hants 
Tae SW of Halifax, in N lat. 44° 35’, W long. 


"S ISLAND (Quzey), an island of 


| Pacific, in the Low archipelago, in § lat. 

long. 138° 45’. It is 6 m. in ength, and 

in breadth; and is flat and sony but pro- 

tto dates, &c. Its. coasts are destitute of 

It was discovered b 4 Wallis in 1767. 
B'S ISLANDS (Queen), a group in 
od a in oe N Cs or a included 
the New Hebri extendin 

= gle 12° 15’ S lat., and 165° and 170’ 08 

principal islands of the group are Santa 

ae ps a Vaniforo or Pitt’s island, 

Barwell island, Mitre, Cherry, Swallow, 
and Toubouai or Ourry. They are 

ly fertile, and are in- 

y were discoyered in 1595 

him Santa Cruz. In 


uf nel, ce 


marle co. in tl 

85 m. NW of 

built, chiefly of brick. It ¢ 

from being the seat. of 

Foes in 1840, wbout 1,000. 

cock co., in the state of Ind 

branch of Blne river, 28 m. 
CHARLOTTE TOWN, a} 

SW side of Prince Edward i 

The town, which is the seat of g 

tropolis of the island, is built on @ 

grognd on the N bank of the Hil oro 

an esents a pleasing a 

and harbour. is nok laid ‘ 

squares and wide streets at 

are as yet thinly oce by 

with the exception five or six, are 

No part of the town exceeds 50 ft. above | 

but the land gradually rises behind it to | 

of 150 ft. at the distance of 14 m.;. and is é 

the bottom of Hillsboro yi ae 

bottom o' TO! is about 

breadth at the entrance, and pies 

haven. The tide extends its influence 

the town; and the river,is , 

ships to the distance of 7 or 8m, 
CHARLTON, a hamlet in the p. ai 

Wantage, Berks, on the Berks and 

Pop. 214.—Also a t in the pio 

Gloucestershire, 6 m. ristol, Pop. 

a hamlet in the p. of Andoyer, Haw: 

Also a hamlet partly in the p E 

was and Reavers Spee 

—Also a hamlet in t 

Pop. 241,—Also a ie 

Sussex. Pop. PP Bay a rt 

Downton, Wilts. Pop. 300.—-Also.a pa 

2m, NE of Malmsbu juded wit! 

boundary. Area 4, 780 act acres. Pop. 69 

parish gf Wilts, 4 m. SW of P 

bank of the Avon. 3706 


tile. Pop. wigan aatd 
toga co., in geteprg 





-KIN 
202; in octane 
Frater te arish of Somer 
n. E of Somerton, on the ( - Area w 
MPON-MARSILATL, « prvoehial chapel 
TON-N a ry 
8 olan Foran bounded on 
Area 2,100 acres. Pop. 463. 
-MUSGRAVE, a parish of Somer- 
} of Wincanton, on the Cale, Area 008 nore. Po 
PR in 1841, 409; in 1851, 428. HB DoS coer 
orTH), a township in the p. of Be i in the cant. of Berne, bailiwick and 
: Northum! and, 64 m. NW of Alnwick. | of Porentrui, on the Halle. Pop. 1,821. ie < 
; nee cong in 1851, 239, CHARMOIS-L’ORGUILLE a comm 
‘UPOM-OTMOOR. a parish of Ox- | France, in the dep. of the Vosges, cant. of 
wim bot Bicester, E of the Roman road, | 12 m. SW i pay Pop. 1,168. 
ded on the S and E by the Ray. Area | CHARMON a commune of France, in: the de 
8 acres. feng in 1851, 657. of the Marne, cant. of Heiltz-le-Maurupt, 19 yy 
(Sourn), a township in the p. of | of a -le-Francais. Pop. 1,162. f 
athacsber 5} m.gN W of Alnwick. HARMOUTH, a parish of Dorset, 2 m. NE ‘of af 
ll Pop. in 1851, 175. Sgunthagn Area 518 acres. Pop. 664. The an- _ 
-QUARTER, a township of | cient of C. is at the entrance of the Charinto — 
a Northumberland. Pop. 146. the Bristol channel. See Lyme-Reais. 
N-WOODLANDS, a — in the p.| CHARNAY, a commune of France, in the 
Somerset. Po of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. of Macon. Pop. 1 
\N- T-WOOL ICH, a parish of | It produces ~ wine, 
8 m. SE of London, bounded on the by the i N, a hamlet in the p. of Twyford, 
. Area 1,250 acres. Pop. in 1851, —, > 7m. WSW of Winslow. an 1,880 acres. 
WOOD, a ae of Surrey, 64 m. Po 
and intersected by the London and Amat GHARNECA, a village of epee in the prov. 
Area 7,000 acres. Pop. 1,320. of Estremadura, comarca and 8 m. N of Lisbon. 
a ton, commune, and town of | Pop. 704. It has an annual fair. 
mee, in the dep. of Aisne, arrond. of Chatean- CHARNE'CLES, a commune of Franee, in the 
+ The eant. comprises 19 com. Pop. in 1831, | dep. of the Istre, cant. of Rives, 21 m. from Saint- 
0; in 1841, 12,356. The town is situated near | Marcellin. Pop. 1,344. 
of the CHARNEMAGHI, or SURNAMURKI, @ river of : 
: which is crowned by an old | Hindostan, in the Carnatic, which takes its eC ae 
e, 8 m. SW of Chateau-Thierry. Pop. 5,200. | a branch of the Eastern Ghauts; runs NE; and ah 
} panntnsbexics of cloth, serge, and "but- | into the bay of Bengal, 70 m. N of Madras. ‘ 
| distilleries; and has a considerable | CHARNES, a township in the p. of 
Staffordshire, near the Sow. Area 570 acres. Pop, 
CHARNEUX, a commune of i 
v. of Liege, 12 m. NW of Verviers. — 
t contains an ancient ee te and has mi 
of a and woollen and fullin; senile: 


NT, a village of France, in the dep. of | Berks, Ltd a MNW of Wentas ‘antage, No f 
cant. and 5m. W of Lavallette and | pat Pop. 259. 

i Pop. 610. It has 6 annual CHARNHAM.STREET, =: tylilag dain 
he environs isa r-mine. per re ae ‘Area 2,490 acres, ome 
, commune in . of YY, a commune of France, in 
nl ede = adh poor. ni of the Preully, 18 

an on the bank the Egronne. 

Sakon of de Wik on, To oe 


of | 1,602. 
CHARNOCK-HEATH, a 
Standish, Lancashire, 8 m. SE of: 





Y ss ipeane, 
de-Joux, C., eect, 
Marcigny, Palinges, Pa- 
rol Semur-en-Brionnais, Toulon-sur-Ar- 
nee 120,761; in 1841, 125,070 in 1646, 
; fete cant. comprises 14 com. "Pop. 

in 1841, 12,684.—The town, formerly 

of the ancient county of Carolais, is plea- 
By bianco atthe confluence of the Semence and 
aan : Po m. WNW of Macon, and 40 m. S of 

i in 1789, 2,626; in 1821, 2,988; im 1831, 
at in "ia 3008, 8,226; in 1841, 8, 357. ‘It contains a 
communal colle oe and a public library, and has sev- 

_eral manufactories of pottery, some blast-furnaces, 
@ printing-press. It possesses a considerable 
‘trade in wine and timber, ae, produce of the locality, 

~ corn, ¢attle, iron, and coal. A fair is held monthly. 
‘In the vicinity are the ruins of the ancient castle of 

* the counts of 

CHARONNE, a commune of France, in the dep. 
_ of the Seine, cant. of Pantin, adjacent to the E bar- 
vier of Paris, Pop. im.1846, 6,017. It contains ma- 
nufactories of wax and paper. The environs contain 
- CHAROST, a canton and commune of France, in 
the dep. of Cher, arrond. of Bourges. —The cant. 
comprises 18.com. Pop. in 1831, 10,222. The com., 
» 16m. SW of Bourges, on the Arnon, had a pop. of 


1,289 in 1841. 
Var nag a commune of France, in the 
of Meuse, cant. of Varennes, 18 m. WNW of 


Pop. 195. 
FP BY. a eee end town gg in 
a cant, of Bourge-du-Peage. Pop. 
is cultivated in the environs. 


| fa Kent, m, SSE of 


ette, n 1841, 604; in 18 
Pe ARTER HOU 


mersetshire, 5 m. SSE of ‘Bath, 
sy in 1841, 797; in 1851, 7 

HARTER-HOUSE-C 

the p. of Witham, Somerset, 
Area 2,410 acres. Pop. in. 
CHARTHAM,a vin] 
terbury. Area 4,530 acres. 
Led “ of C. a cre on the St 
charch is an ancient — d 
CHARTIER (Samvr), 1 
France, in me oe of inde, cant, and 
Chatre. Pop é 
CHARTIERS, a township in ¥ 
the state of Penns: gj: U~.S., 6 
ton, on a creek of the same 
the Ohio below Pittsburg, after 
Pop. 1,616. 

HARTRE-SUR-LOTR (La) a 
and town of France, in the dep: 
of Saint-Calais—The cant., com) 
a pop. in 1831 of 10,741.—The 
pee nee the Loir, be 


ee of 1008 i S08 


eed tend at ee de 
Loir.—The arrond. Pence 
Pop. in 1831, 104,136; in 1846, 
—_ 7 ‘cantons of myo 
ers, Janville, 

comprises 35 3S" com and hada pop. 
1831.—The com. and town 

Eure, on the ond Rene a Paris.t0 

of Paris, in N lat. 48° 26’ 58”, 1 
alt. of 150 metres or 492 ft. ; 


| divided into upper and lower to 


HARRATA, a town of Afghanistan, 9 m. W of 
Dera-Ghazi-Khan, in about N lat. 30° 3’. Pop. 1,000. 
CHARRON, a commune and village of Branee, in 
: BX of Charente-Inferieure, cant. of Marans. 
—Also a commune and vy. in the dep. of 

of Evaux. Pop. 1,346. 
of France, 


commune and vi 
, cant. of Chantelle. Pop. 1,739. 
com, in the dep. of Vienne. "The 


i es in 1831, 7,779. The 


alt of 4,709 i in 1841. 


The 


mounts the hill on which 
two spires, one of 342, the other 


hich render it visible from a great di 
e.and surpassing edifice,” 396 
le in the interior; 195 ft. e: 


sept; and 106 ft. in tl 
roof, i 





or Carth 


44 ft. 


ep. o 


ARY AH, a town of Hin lostan, in the prov. of 


t,. 


can Chatelet, | 
Pop. 504. «Excellent | o! 


TREUSE (La Graxoe), a dlébrated mo- 
France, in the dep. of the Istre, cant. of 
-Pont, 14 m. N of Grenoble. This 


mountains, at an alt. of 

e sea-level, was founded in 1084 or 1086 
;.and became the seat of the Char- 
usian monks. It has been repeatedly 
sage buildings enclose an oblong 
length, around which the cells of 


, 80 in number, are ranged. The village 


artreuse lies about 14 m. to. the 


‘surrounding mountains contain variefies 


r OVE, a village of France, in the dep. 
g, cant. of Braine, 17 m. £'E of Soissons. 


ae 
ae 


a7 


or CHartertpar, a hamlet in 
m, Bucks. Pop. 404. 


aftiuent of the Sutka, 80 m. S of 


ULTON, a parish of Northamptonshire, 
entry. Area 2,332 acres. Pop. 231. 

[S, a celebrated whirlpool, just out- 
or at the back of the tongue of land 
“port of Messina, in the straits of Mes- 
peed exactly opposite to Scylla; but 


line further S, and its centre 


8 or 9 m. from the rock. At certain 
sea forms violent whirlpools here. Smyth 


-an agitated portion of the sea, 


. 


depth, and circling in quick 


ch seem to be caused by the meeting of 


‘ currents with the’ main cur- 
3 but the water is often perfectly 
ly a slight circular motion on the 
terrors ascribed by the ancients to 
this strait appear to have been the 
etic fancy. See Messrna (Fano-p1). 
village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
of Oppeln, circle and 5 m. SSE of 
contains an ag zine el 
US, a town Plata, in the ; 
of Buenos Ayres, on a lake of the 


in Afghanistan, 
of 1,274 ft. above 


12 m. fi eaun 
p. 964. wine.—Also a ham- 
let in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. and 14m. 
—_ and 6 m. S of ret 

uces good wine.—Also a 
Pry-dé-Deem, cant. and 8 a RNY 7 
10 m. SW of Issoire. In the environs is a mine 
antimony.—Also a village in the dep. of Doubs, 
m. SSE of Besancon. Pop. 300. the: 

CHASSAL, a commune of France, in the dep. 
the Jura, cant. and 6 m. SW of Saint-Clande. 

290, It contains extensive marble-quarries, 

CHASSELAS, a commune of France, in the dep 
of the Saone-et-Loire, cant. of La Chapelle-de-Guin- 
chay, 9m. SW of Macon. Pop.360. It is celebrated 
for its wines. 

CHASSELAY, a commune and town of France, , 
in the dep. of the Rhone, cant. of Limonest, 9 m. 
NNW of Lyon. Pop.1,100. Leadis wrought in the 
locality. . 

CHASSENAY, a hamlet of France, in the dep. of 
the Niavre, cant. and 4 m. S of Decize, and com. of 
Saint-Germain-de-Chassenay. Pop. 50. It contains 
a blast-furnace and forges. ; 

CHASSENEUIL, a commtine of France, in the 
dep. of the Vienne, cant. of Saint-Georges-les-Bail- 
largeaux. Pop. 1,054.—Also a commune and town 
in the dep. of the Charente, cant. of Saint-Clande, 19 
m. SW of Confolens, on the 1. bank of the Dronne. 
Pop. 1,821. It has a monthly fair—Also a com- 
mune in the dep. of the Indre, cant. of Argenton-sur 
Creuse. Pop. 1,053. ig 

CHASSENON, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Charente, cant. of Chabanais, 15 m. SSE of 


Confolens. Pop. 1,025. ~ ae 


CHASSERAL [Germ. Gestler or Ghestl 
mountain of Switzerland, in the cant. and m 


NW of Berne, between tlie valley of Saint-Imier and {| 


Lake Bienne. It forms one of the loftiest 
of the main ridge of the Jura, rising to the : 
5,805 ft. above sea-level, and is covered with 
during ten months of thé year. It is celebrated for — 
the extent and magnificence of the it 
commands, and for the luxuriance of its pasturagé. 
It abounds with alpine plants of great beauty, 
CHASSERON, or Sucnenron, a lofty summit cf 
the Jura chain, extending from the dep, of the Donhs, 
in France, into the Swiss cant. of Vaud, between the 
valleys of the Sainte-Croix and Buttes. It rises to 
the height of 1,610 metres, or 5,280 ft. ‘ 
CHASSEY, a commune of France, in 
the Meuse, cant. of Gondreconrt, 19 m. 
merey, Pop. 860. It contains 


. : # 
HASSEY-LE'S-MONTBOZON, a commun 
France, in the dep. of the Se 
Montbozon. Pop. 895. it ur 


bene es Je es 


> 


pnennpien nme wine be 





a 


trade in brandy. 
commune of France, in the dep. of 
1, cant. of Saignes. Pop. 1,269. — 
COHASTLETON, or CuastiEepon, a parish of Ox- 
6 m. NW of Chipping-Norton, near the 
st- - Area 1,769 acres. im 239. 
i a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Latour. Pop. 1,019. 
- CHAT, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Toula, 
which rises near the sources of the Don, in two head- 
streams, and flows in a NW course to the Oripa, 
which it joins on the 1. bank, 9 m. ESE of Toula. 
By the Ivanoskoi canal, it is united with the Don. 
‘CHAT (Lac-pv-), an expansion of the Ottawa 
river, between Upper and Lower Canada. It is 16 
_ min Jength, and in some places 2m. broad. The 
chief of the Macnabs is located with his clan on the 
banks of this lake. 
CHAT (Mont-pv-), a mountain of Savoy, forming 
a steep sharp ridge, which extends from several miles 
SW of Chamberry to the W bank of the lake of 
Bourget, into which it dips at its S extremity, at an 
angle of 60°, affording no space for a road or even a 
landing-place. Its alt. above sea-level is about 5,000 ft. 
Its summit commands a fine view of the rich vale of 
Chamberry, and extending on the other side to Lyons. 
The —— pass across it leads from the v. of Che- 
valu in France, to Bourget in the plain of Chamberry, 
by the route which Hannibal pursued from the Rhone 
‘into Italy. The v. of Chevalu has been identified 
with the Leviscum of Polybius; and Chamberry occu- 
pies the site of the ancient Lemincum. 
CHATAHOOCHEE. See Cuarranoocrer. 
CHATAIGNERAIE ), @ canton, commune, 
town of France, in the dep. of Vendée, arrond. 


| of Fontenay-le-Comte. The cant. comprises 20 com. 


; 
fh". 1 


Pop. in 1831, 19,236; in 1841, 20,001. ‘The town is 
sree eapeatan in a fertile locality, 15 m. N of 
y-le-Comte. Pop. 1,620. It possesses con- 
siderable manufactories of woollen fabrics and paper, 
and some trade in corn, cattle, and wool. 
| TAI'N-SUR-CHARENTE, a commune of 
ee in the dep. of the Vienne, cant. of Charroux, 
13 m. from Civray, on the Charente. Pop. 1,052. 
Tt excellent chestnuts. 
_ CHATAUQUE. See Cuavuravaur. | 
-  CHATAYVA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Podolia, district and 7 m. N of Kamienetz. 
_ CHATBURN, a township in the p. of Whalley, in 
i ~ sean an maria of Clitheroe. Area 720 acres. 


 CHA- OU, a town and fortress of Mongolia, 
in river, which flows into the Rain. 
N lat. 40° 25’, E long. 95° 20’. It is chiefly 

d by Chinese. 
‘EAU @ canton, commun 
in the dep, of the Charente- 
ies. The cant. ; 


and town 


139,172 hect.; and contains 7 
ln-itiviere, Nore, Nonay, and Tonge. : 

~Riviere, Nort, A : L 
62,249; in 1841, 64,061 Eaee : 

‘op. in 1831, 8,785; in 
stands,on. the 1. bank ofthe Chem 
Ancenis, and@40 m. N of Nantes. 
2,600; in 1821, 3,316; in 1881, 
3,634; in 1841, 3,782. It is celeb 
fitures; and has manufactories of 
fabrics, several tanneries, and a p 
ment. Its trade consists in 
coal. Fairs are held four times a- year. 
cinity are the ruins of the castle in whiel 
de Foix, countess of Chateaubriand, die: 

CHATEAU-CHALON, a comm 
France, in the dep. of the Jura, 
the r. bank of the Seille, 7 m. NNE of 
nier. Pop. 677. It was formerly 
abbey. The environs juce go 
* CHATEAU-CHER a CO 
in the dep. of the Hante- } 
Germain-les-Belles, 12 m. NE of 


1,658. 

CHATEAU-CHINON, an 
ton, commune, and town of F 
the Niivre. The arrond. con 
Chinon, Chatilions ~Basois, L . 

inon, Chatillon-en- . ; 
Moulins-en-Gilbert. Pop heat 
66,098; in 1846, 68,087.—Th 
com. Pop. in 1881 14,195; in 18 
town—called also Chateau-C) 1 
the republic Chinon-la-Montagne- 
phitheatral form, near the’ 1. bank © 
m. E of Nevers, and 27 m. V b 
in 1946, 2,900. It is well bu 

ns of an ancient fortress. It 
tories of common cloth and ki 
establishment. Its trade, which 


sists in in, wine, hi , Catt] 

was taken 
Spy 

mune A 


Op 





: ‘France, in 
rome, cant. of Chabeuil, 12 m. E of 
732. “Tt has some woollen manufac- 
0 | fairs. Of its ancient castle 
—Also a commune in the 
‘cant. of Callas. ‘Pop. 1,016. 
U-DU-LOIR, a canton, commune, and 
¢, in the dep. of the Sarthe, arrond. of 
2 cant. comprises ll com. Pop. in 
i; i 1841, 18,127. The town, called 
Sie republic Mont-sur-Loir, is near the 
meta a7, 27 m. SW of Saint-Calais, and 
i, SSE of Mans. Pop. 8,029. It contains a 
college; and has manufactories of linen 
5 and a cotton spinning-mill. The trade 
waa ame , clover-seed, ats, and wine. 
: times a-year. 
EAUDUN, an_ arrondissement, canton, 
‘and town of France, in the dep. of the 
ctatn, rue arrond. comprises an area of 
iia ayenend Orgerce, Tor, in 
es, ani s. Po 
“in “ons 62, age in 1846, 64, 219. — 
comprises com. ‘op. in 1831, 14,814; 
15,855.—The ‘town, called during the re- 
-Loir, stands on an elevated plateau, 
¢ 1. bank of the Loir. Pop. in 1789, 6,006; 
> 8.9975 in 1831, wae gh in 1836, 6.776; in 
in 1846, 6,680. Its streets, which are 
Dui i in straight lines, and terminate in an 
: i houses present a aaeegant | 
vate, The college, public library, and 
se only modern buildings worthy of 
"ye , on a rocky eminence, is the 
the counts of Dunois. It contains 
of woollen coverlets, a printing 
ares: tanneries; ee — a re meer 
, grain, wool, lover- an 
. _Fairs are held six times a-year. This town 
royc ‘fire in 1728. 
FORT, a commune of France, in the 
e Scino-ot-Oise, cant, af Palaisean, 6 m. 8 
onan. It derives its name from 
the site of which is now oceupied 
A fair is held once a-year. 


'BRAU-G. 


. | town is 2 


¢ eer at apace, ts in the 
, cant. of Riom. Pop. 993. 

; : of Franklin co., in 

rk, U.S. m. NW of Albany. 

face, and is drained by a river 

its branches. The soil con- 

in 1840, 2,824, 


Fis 


hens and contains paso ecieed ign 
Roe, ’Bierné, Chateau - Gontier, Cosse - le - 
Craon, and Grez-en-Bontre. P. 
in 1841, 74,741; in 1846, 77, : : 
prises 15 com. Pop. in 1831, 19. 185; in” 
20,052.—The town lies in a fertile locality, on oe 
Mayenne, by-which it is separated from its 
suburb, 19 m. S of Laval Pope Pop. in 1789, 196 
1836, 6,226; in 1846, 6,485. Tt i is well built; and 
contains . church —a handsome Gothic mete 
communal co) ree alms-houses, ie beer 
&e. It has aurmdittutties of linen auk wotlone 
brics, several tanneries and bleacheries, and a vininb 
derable trade in cattle, clover-seed, linseed, grainy, 
wine, salt, timber, white-iron, slate, turf and coal, 
linen, and thread. It has several annual fairs. 
CHATEAU-GRILLET, a hamlet of Fra 
the dep. of the Loire, com. of Saint-Michel. 
environs afford excellent wine. 
CHATEAU-GUIBERT, a commune of Pt 
in the dep. of Vendee, cant. of Mareuil. Pop. 


1,020. 

"CHATEAU-HAUT-BRION, a hamlet of 
in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. of Pujols, com. of 
Pessac. f 
CHATEAU-LAFFITTE, a hamlet of France, in 


in” 


the dep. of the Gironde, cant. and com. of Pasilees 


It is celebrated for its red Bordeaux wines. 
CHATEAU-LANDON, a canton, commune, 

town of France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Marne, © 

arrond. of Fontainebleau. The cant. comprises 


com. Pop. in 1831, 9,966; in 1841, 10,565.—The 


town stands on a hill, on we * bank of the 8 
18 m. § of Fontainebleau. . in 1846, 2,336. 
has manufactories of Sparish - iting and at 
a considerable trade in wine and grain. ‘Fairs’ a1 
held five times a-year. In the environs are. 
- uarries of fine freestone. Ber 
ATEAU-LATOUR, a hamlet of , 
Pos dep. of the Gironde, cant. and com. of Pauillac, 
CHATEAU - LA-VALLIERE, a canton, 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the I 
et-Loire, arrond. of Tours. The cant. comprises’ 1? 4 
com. in 1831, 11,175; in 1841, 11,281. 
m. NW of Tours. Pop. in n 1846, 1,87 i 
It contains some handsome houses; and has 
trade in linen, timber, and cattle. In the’ ‘en 
are several blast-furnaces and forges. | ; 
CHATEAU-L’EVEQUE, or Prevssac 0! 
a commune of France, in the dep. of the D 
cant. of Périgueux, Pop, 1,590. to 
 CHATEAULN, an arrond 
imune, and town of "France, in ee ‘iepeof 
The arrond. comprises an : 
3 | contains 7 cant., viz.: Carh } 
| neuf - an - Faou, ‘ 


ee ee eer 





< of the tires ne 
. of 2,994 in 1841. It he 
woolens and serges; and as 
p- in eyes 2,777. It contains an ancient | and ho’ 
castle, and a tower said to have been built by Julius CHATEAUNEUR - DE-M 
Y ae are held nine times a-year. and village of France, in she: 
UNEUF, a commune and town of | Dieulefit, 10 m. E of 
Pd sg in a dep. of Céte-d’Or, cant. of Pouilly, 19 | There are silk menniactarian 
m. NW of Beaune. Pop. 460.—Also a commune | CHATEAUNEUF - DE - re 
and town in the dep. of the Saéne-et-Loire, cant. of | commune, and vi of Franee, 
Chauffailles, 18 m..$ of Charolles. Pop. 242.—Also | Lozere, arrond. of de.—The 
a commune in the dep. of Puy-de Dime, cant. of }com. Pop. in 188] 8,70. —The com. t 
Manaat, on the J. bank of the Sioule, 18 m. from | NE of Mind hiha of. G07, im: 
Riom. It is noted for its mineral springs and baths. | place was anciently f > and t 
| Pop. in 1846, 935.—Also a hamlet in the dep. of the | monument to Duguesclin, who fell, in 13 380 
” Vienne, cant. and com. of Chatellerault. Pop. in} laying siege to the town, then ] 
* 1831, 8,500.—Also a canton, commune, and town in | lish. jy ies 
‘the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, arrond. of Limoges. | CHATEAUNEUF - - DU-RHONE, 4 ¢ mm 
—The cant. comprises 10 com, Pop. in 183ly 11,163; | and town of France, in the 
{in 1841, 11,184.—The town is on the Combade, at Montelimart, Me the 1. bank the i 
Ys sh. from Limoges. rap, in 1846, 1,345. Fairs are | Viviers. Pop. 1,333. : 
| “held eight times a- CHATEAU EUE-LE- ROUGE, 
| CHATEAUNE {_EN-BRETAGNE, a canton, | commune and of et 
| commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the | Bouches-du-Rhone, cant. E 
i Iile-et-Vilaine, arrond. of St. Malo. The cant, com- CHATEAUNEUF - SUR- SARI 
} prises 7com. Pop. in 1831, 11,542; in 1841, 12,132. | commune, and town of France in | 
i The town is on the ‘Auzon, 7m. SE of St. Malo. et-Loire, arrond. of — ATbey | 
! Pop. 1841, 756. It has a fort which stands on an | 15 com., had*a pop. of 12,678 in 1881.— 
isthmus, and which was constructed in 1777 to de- | and town, on the r. bank of a 
the coast. Fairs are held four times a-year. eget. be hada an pened of 1,391 in 1841. 
trade consists chiefly in cattle, agricultural im- HATEA UF-EN-TE 
ents, earthen-ware, and common stuffs. ton, commune, and town of Sena 
HATEAUNEUF - CALCERNIER, or Cua- | Eure-et-Loir, arrond. of Dreux. 
be hay pu-Papn, a commune and town of France, | prises 29 com. Pop. in 1831, 10 
the dep. of Vaucluse, cant. and 6 m, SW of] and town, 14m. SS of Seaen st 
near the 1. bank of the Rhone. Pop. in | in 1841. 
1,251. The environs are celebrated for their agp ap gene oe 
o mune and village of France, ps 
CHATEAUNEUF-SUR-CHARENTE, a canton, | com. of Donzy, 18 m. SE of Come. ; 
ond and town of France, in the dep. of the CHATEAU-PONSAT, a | 
} Sharon ite, arrond, of Cognac. The cant. comprises | town of France, in the dep. of Heme: 
a in 1831, 11,079; in 1841, 10,603.— | of Bellac. The cant., comprising 6. 
ss aii th sbivated on the l. bank of the Charente, of 9,808 in 1831.—The com, 10 n 
ae Pop. in 1846, 2,739. It has | the r, bank of the Gartempe, had 
wine, brandy, essences, salt, | 3,837. 
pr ag Fairs are he * monthly. This CHATEAU-PORCIEN, a 
town was ape paw gc It was for- | town of France, in the dep. of th 
of Réthel. The cant. ¢ 
AUNEUS-SURCHER, @ canton, com- | 1831, 9,494; in 1841, 9 
A town of France, in the ae . of Cher, eae on the Xs ae ee 
dof Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond canton 
12 com. . in 1831, 7,510.—The com. 
in the Cher, 15 m. SSW 
wine and cat- 





RENAULT, «a canton, commune,| CHATELARD (Le), a village of Savoy, on ther, 
of France, in the dep. of the Indre-et- | bank of the Cheran, 12m. NE of Chambery. Pop. 
: ‘ The cant. comprises 15 | 1,000.—Also a commune of France, in the med 
Pop. in 1881, 11,658; in 1841, 11,828.—The | Basses-Alpes, cant. of Barcelonette. .Pop. _ 
8 on the e, 19 m. NNE of Tours, on the | Also a parish of Switzerland, in the cant. of Vaud, 
rdeaux. Pop. in 1841, 2,877. | near the lake of Geneva, at an alt. of 494 metres 
ai manufactories of common cloth | above sea-level. Pop. 2,066. Ph ee 
nd hosiery, extensive tanneries and tile-works, and CHATELAUDREN, or Cuargau-Lavupren, a 
¢ fulling and tanning-mills; and has a consider- | canton, commune, and town of France, in ‘the dep. 
@ in timber, grain, and clover-seed. of Cotes-du-Nord, arrond. of Saint-Brieux, on the 
an arrondissement, canton, | Leff. The cant. comprises 8 com. Pop, in 1831, 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the | 13,075. The com. is 9m. W by N of Saint-Brieux 
—The arrond. comprises an area of 247,375 | Pop. 964. 
and contains 8 cant., viz.: Ardentes-Saint- HATEL-CENSOIR, a commune and town of 
it, Argenton-sur-Creuse, Buzangois, C., Cha- | France, in the =e of Yonne, cant. of Vezelay, on 
illon-sur-Indre Beneillé, Levroux, and Valencay. | the r. bank of the Yonne. Pop. 1,207. , 
op. in 1831, 91,289; in 1846, 98,743.—The cant. CHATELDON, a canton and commune of France, 
nprises 10 com. Pop.in 1881, 19,606.—The town | in the dep. of Puy-de-Dome, arrond. of Thiers, 
nan extensive plain, on the 1. bank of | The cant., comprising 6 com., had a pop. of 7,602 in 
in WN lat. 46°48’ 45”, E long. 1° 42’, on | 1881. The com., 10 m. N of Thiers, had a pop. of 
‘Paris to Limoges, 157 m. SSW of | 1,733 in 1841, Fj 
is the seat of a communal college anda | CHATELEE, a village of Anatolia, 20m. NNW 
school. Its principal manufacture is that of | of Isburta. Arundell suggests that the ancient Sil- 
; and it forms an entrepot for the wine-trade | bium was at or near this v. 
) district. Pop. in 1836, 13,847; in 1846, 13,551. CHATELET, a commune and town of ye a 
er the old republic it was known as Indreville.— | in the dep. of Hainault, arrond. and 4 m. E of Char- 
)@ commune of France, in the dep. of the | leroi, on the r. bank of the Sambre. Pop. in Hee 
pes, cant. and 6 m.N of Embrun. Pop. | 2,618. This is a place of active industry, and 
1,74 Ba : j considerable manufactories of woollens. 
\TEAU-SALINS, an arrondissement, canton, CHATELET (Le), a canton, commune, and town 
nune, and town of France, in the dep. of Meurthe. | of France, in the dep. of Cher, arrond. of ; 
arrond, has an area of 108,047 hectares, and | Amand-Mont-Rond. The cant., comprising 8 j 
r the 5 cant. of Albestroff, C., Dolme, | had a pop. of 6,348 in 1831. The com., 12 m. 
md Vie, Pop. in 1841, 70,826.—The cant. | of Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond, had a pop. of 1,868 
88 com, 7 in 1831, 15,280.—The com. | 1841.—Also a canton, com., and v. in the dep. of 
ale of Nancy, on the r. bank of | Seine-et-Marne, arrond. of Melun. The 
Se Pop. in 1821, 2,851; in 1841, | prising 14-com., had a pop. of 8,456 in 183: 
= cree of manufacture are cloths, | com., 6m. ESE of Melun, had a pop. of 1,106 in. 
ather. The town owes its name to a| CHATEL-GE/RARD, a commune of France, in 
has been employed in the manu- | the dep. of Yonne, cant. of Noyers. Pop. 644... 
since the year 1330, and still produces | CHATELGUYON, or Samr-Cousr- Carer 
of salt annually. GuYoN, a commune and vi of France, in the 
-THE’BA dep. of Puy-de-Dome, cant. of Riom. . Pop, 1,718. 
There are mineral springs and baths here. 


ate 
Bese 12s , CHATELLERA , @n arrondissement, can- 
J-THTERRY,—under the old republic, | ton, commune, and town of France, in the \ of 
ARNE,~an arrondissement, canton, | La Vienne.—The arrond. has an area of 040 
‘town of France, in the dep. of Aisne. : ; i Dang 


an area of 115,526 h 
ant. of C., Charly, Condé-en-Brie, 





HO ft. above sea-le 


France, in the dep. of Creuse. The cant., 
ig pres sin 11 pr a nti in 1841. 
) , 10-1 of Boussac, has a pop. of 
1,094 in 1841. 
. CHATELUS-DE-MARCHEIX, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of Creuse, cant. of Benevent, on 
the r. bank of the Thorion. Pop. 1,495. of C.; buta 
-- CHATENAY, a commune of France, in the dep. . ‘The number of the 
of Eure-et-Loir, cant. of Auneau. Pop. 865,—Also ry boundary in 186 
a com. in the dep. of Seine, cant. and 1 m. SW of | voters in 1837 were 777; in. 
Sceaux. Pop. 699. form act, C. was nnited with | 
CHATENOIS, a commune and town of France, | members to parliament; but it was aft 
in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of Schelestat. Pop. | rated, and now returns a member for itself. 
8;817. are here manufactures of cotton and | is partly in the jurisdiction of the eounty-m: 
linen, and paper-works.— Also a commune and town | and partly in the jurisdiction of the town of 
in the dep. of Haut-Rhin, 6 m. § of Belfort. Pop. | Horse-races ar® annually held at ©. im th 
1128,—-Also a*cant. and com. in the dep. of Vosges. | August; and fairs, of p ts — C0 
 cant., comprising 26 com., had a pop. of 11,589 | commencing on 15th May 20th © 
in 1831. The com., 8 m. SE of Neufchateau, had a | inhabitants are chiefly employed in the d 
of 1,598 in 1841. the E side of the river, or in trades co 
' THAM, a meaner a burgh, market-town, | maritime pursuits. ; 
and parish, adjoining or forming a suburb to the city 
of Rochester, but chiefly in the hund. of C. and 
Gillingham, co. of Kent, 30 m. E by S of London, 
on the SE bank of the Medway, and the N side of 
C.-hill. With Rochester and Stroud, C. forms one 
continuous street 2 m. in length, but has been ren- 
dered much less of a thoroughfare by the new road to 
Canterbury being carried to the S of the town with- 
out entering it. The whole parish is extensive, run- 


or, Soe or 4m. to the S; a small part of it is within 
ies of the city of Rochester. There is a row 
2 a short distance out of the town on C.-hill; 
4 ‘rest of the p. is entirely agricultural, containing 
village at Lutton, and a few scattered houses. 
earn, ee and 
; the distance by this varyin, 
but little from the direct dinmaee. But the ir 
hes = area channel of communication is the Medway, 
y ‘falls into the estuary of the Thames at Sheer- 
ness, and oe ae — to C. Indeed, in 
consequence of works begun in the reign of Charles ompt 
TL, and at various periods shunien resumed, Ly incurrin 
the Medway has been rendered navigable as far as | the fortifications were soon after so : 
; and a canal was cut from the Thames | net as to render a coup de main of this 
pace fort to C., a distance of about 9 m., led to 
of which 2m. were tunnelled. This canal has been 
onverted into a branch line of the South-eastern 
known as the Gravesend and Rochester 


6 woah ee mate eeneietient of rail- 
° on and C., com a june- 
n with the London and Greenwich caliwiy at 

river, or Deptford creek, and thence 





8 i Pop. 689.-Also ay. 
‘ennsylvania, 68 m, ESE of : 
- poe arene ¢o., Ilinois, 10 3 m. 
ringfield. 
CHATHAM, the county town of Kent 
ps a Canada, situated at the entrance of, 


por’ creek into the river Thames, on the 
ndon to Amherstburg, 66 m. from pp Reb 2 
50 m. from Detroit. Pop. 1,500. Steam-boats sail. 
betwixt this place and Detroit. In 1844 the total 
value of its exports, consisting chiefly of wheat, flour, 
staves, furs, and skins, was £15,450. ythe tow. 
of C. contains 17,119 acres. Pop. 799.—Also a 
parish and y. in New Brunswick, on the 8 side of 
the Miramichi river, 10 m. from its mouth, and 4 m.: 
below Newcastle. Many timber - ships here. 
Po. 4,000.—Also a township in the co. of Ottawa, 
wer Canada, between the Ottawa river and the 
township of Wentworth. It is 9 m. in b renin ane 
12 m, in length; and is watered by West and orth. 
rivers. Pop. in 1826, 1,073. 
strengthened by | __ CHATHAM BAY, Poxgo Bay, or Juax-Poxce-. 
broad ditch, and by a sisting pe-Lron Bay, a bay on the SW coast of East Flo- 
towards the SE com- | rida, in the gulf of Mexico, between Cape Romano, : 
have ate a further improved | jn N lat. 25° 50’, and Sable point, the southernmost 
fy tho een Pot it on a enaeee point of Florida. The distance between. the two. 
conclusion of the war, this fort has been used as | points is 19 leagues. The ground is generally, 


a other military and 
= ‘aoe entirel tary and | but the depth of water is small, and the coast 


the line of Boe serene with shoals. 
with the town. The| CHATHAM (Cape), a smooth steep rocky island 


of considerable elevation, on the S coast of 

in S lat. 35° 24’, E long. 116° 29’. It lies about dan, 

from a cliffy projection on the mainland. Vaneo' 

laid down thie oint as a cape; but Flinders frandiay 

to be an island. Commander Stokes places we _ 

lery-| 99’ 30” E of the meridian of Swan river. 

CHATHAM HARBOUR, a small inlet on ‘ha? 

SE part of the peninsula of Cape:Cod, on 

of Massachusetts, U. S., in N late 41° 40’ vit 

long. 69° 57’ 12” It has about 20 ft. of 

low tide; but the entrance is obstructed So gion 

bars. — Also an inlet Pe Feder aey wre mek 

islands off the SW coast of 

It is intersected ty the meridian of 61° W. 
CHATHAM ISLAND, a small island, about Sens 
long, and ‘ } m, broad, situated in a bay of the 

larger Andaman island, in the bay of Reveals 

British settlement, which had been established . 

Port Cornwallis, was removed hither in 1793, 

afterwards abandoned. + opr erenegh eens 
CHATHAM ISLAND. See Orpra. eh, RO, 
CHATHAM ISLAND, an island on the V 

=f Patagonia, in of 50° 35, W long. 74°. 


is separated mainland Peel’ 
from the N Wen of yy banaue os 
cong appease oe 





peer vl no 34 spi 
interrupt the shore at une- 
ges of hills, many of them des- 
: with heath, rise in the 
mols exceed 800 ft. in alt. The rocks 
Selenite, er} in Seiooins rg rom Po 
‘be as belonging to New 
2 peat pot ion of the centre of the island is 
tke 3 25 m. long, and 6 or 7 m. broad, 
1 pprtaches, on its E side, to within 100 yards 
of) pata sea; but its water is only slightly brackish. 


The climate is mild and agreeable; the sky gene- 


‘cloudless. ‘The flora is similar to that of New 
and, but inferior. Potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
eine arum, and tobacco, thrive well. Vast 
flocks of ducks, snipes, plovers, curlews, and redbills 


inhabit the lakes; and crawfish, lobsters, and cockles 
~ abound ee the shores. The woods near the coast 
pe tok unde 


| fms 


; and consist of various trees 
luxuriant vegetation. The native inhabi- 
island are of middling size, some of them 


» well made, and muscular; they are of a dark 

brown colour, their hair and beard black; their fea- 
tures plain, and their teeth in general bad. Their 
bs aibade ‘were about 1,200 a few pois ago; but they 


ve been hearly extirpated by the New Zealanders, 
‘to the number of 800, have settled on this 


island.—Waitangi bay, in 43° 58’ 8, and 176° 38’ 


4 aed te ‘a general depth of from 7 to 12 fath. It is 


een by whaling vessels. The tide ‘is 


Vs ar here, coming from the S, and generally 
a once in 24 hours. 
2) ona (Port), a harbour on the E side of 


couver’s island, in N lat. 50° 20’. 
HAM ‘STRAIT, a narrow channel on the 
of North America, which divides King 
e Third’s archipelago from Admiralty island. 


CHATILLON, a stream of France, in the dep. of 


‘Meurthe, flowing into the Vezouze, opposite Cirey, 


after a course of 10 m.—Also a canton, commune, 

pcr yes town of France, in the dep. of Dréme, arrond. 
So epee eant. comprises 10 com., with a pop. in 
‘The com., 6 m. SE of Die, had a 


r pom panests 1841.— Also a commune and village 
Vip neo 


of Rhone, cant. of Bois-d’Oingt, on the 

Azergue, 9 m. SSW of Villefranche, Pop. 841.— 
a town of the Sardinian states, in the prov. of 

on the 1. bank of the Dora-Baltea, 14 m. E 

, Bap: 1/000. It is surrounded with mag- 

G LON - SOUS - BAGNEUX, a commune 
f France, in the woe on arrond. 


Pop. in 1831, 9,570.—The 
bank of the Loing, 15 m. SSE 

pop. of 2,067 in 1841. _ 

in the family chateau at this town. a 

CHATILLON -SUR-LOIRE, a ¢ 
and town of pa pee in the dep. o 
Gien.—The. cant. comprising 6 com., 
7,712 in 1331.—The com, and on 
of the Loire, 10 m. SE of Gien, a 
in 1841. Marble and building-stone ¢ 
the vicinity. 

CHATILLON - SUR - MARNE, 
mune, and village of France, in bss 
arrond. of Reims.—The cant., eo 
had a pop. of 7,337 in 1831.—The 
the r. bank of the Marne, 18 m. SW 
pop. of 248 in 1841. 

CHATILLON-DE-MICHAILLE, a 
mune, and town of France, in the dep. 
of Nantua.—The cant., comprisin 
pop. of 9,793 in 1831.—The com., 1 
tua, on the Valserine, had a 

ilage of France, icin tea 
village o nce, in cant. ¢ 
marche, ¢. the soalatnen Ye Sia. Amenee with 
ae * a 

HA! N-SUR-SEINE, an arro 
canton, commune, and town of. Fant 
of Cote-d’Or.—The arrond. has an ai 
hectares; and comprises the 6 cant. « 
Due, Baigneux - - les - Juifs, C., La 
sur-Aube, and pa ee ak 
prises 28 com. ’ in 1831, 14, 
and town, situated on che Seine, 30 
mur-en-Auxois, and 45 m. NW of 
of 2,418 in 1789; and 4,779 in 
of a communal college, and a t 
and has a public li of 7, 
cloth, ae and leather, are n 
and lit! ographic stones are quar 
There is a fine chateau here, in 
Tubranry 1614, whoreae it was 

ebruary w 
aa leon the throne of 

ch he oni 


of Ai 
a6 





Pa go oho 
-Oise, cant. of Saint-Germain- 
“bank of the Seine, 6 m. N of 


_ Pop. 1,100. 
RE (La), an arrondissement, canton, and 
0 in the dep. of Indre,— The 
es 
-cant.: e, guzon, Neuvi- 
and Sainte-Severe. Pop. in 1831, 
1841, 54,591.—The cant. comprises 19 
in 1831, 16,679.—The com. and town 
situated on the Indre, 21 m. SE of Chateauroux. 
an foe Foe town; and has considerable manu- 
of woollen cloth and | 
we ty and chestn 
- LANGLIN (La), a commune of 
ce in +s of Indre, cant, of Saint-Benoist- 
a a0 m, SE of Le Blanc. Pop. 1,572. 
SAC, a hamlet of France, in the dep. 
erieure, cant. of La Tremblade, on an 
Seudré, 6 m. from the sea. Pop. 135. 
TRAKAL. See Currretprue. 
a town of Hindostan, in the proy. and 
of Ajmere. It has lost its former con- 


OOCHEE, a river of the United States, 


in the Appalachian mountains, and, flow- 


er, and a large 
Pop. in 1789, 


» ing SSW and §, forms throughout a considerable 

: n¢ ee boundary between the states of Georgia 

It joins the Flint river at the point 

t t river enters 
Co 


enters Florida, and with it consti- 
la; and is navigable for steam- 
300 m. above the confluence of 
ese and at the lower end of a series of 
over which the C. descends 111 ft. in 
eof 4m. The C. just below the falls is 
wide but soon widens to 250 yards. The 
: river si, in the Indian language 
c stones is said to have been conferred 
n' void va nantity of stones of various 
of the river.—Also a 
alge the state of Florida, on the 

45 m. W of Tallahassee. 
: oon pada ledger con- 
ion in its vicinity, in Kutch-Gan- 
of Shahpur, and 4.m. § of Sehada. 


the stronghold ofthe Jekrani tribe of 


E, of V ‘the Till: 
17,090 acres. ” Pop. 1,766. 
CHLATOOGRY cums in th Wg ot 
Georgia. Area 300 sq. m. Pop. 8,488. 
" CHATTRA, f Northern ne ase 
a town of No 
82 m. N by W of Purnea, in N lat. 26° 53’, 
CHA , a town of Bengal,.in the prov. en 
roe on the 1. bank of the Surmah, 12 m. NW 
CHATUZENGE, a commune and _ village of 
France, in the dep. of Dréme, cant. of Bourg-du- 
Peage. Pop. 1,737. 
CHAUCALLA, a town of Pern, on the 1]. bank of 
the Rio Grande, 65 m. from its mouth, in S lat, 15° 12’. 
CHAUCHE’, a commune and village of France, 
Toe dep. of Vendée, cant. of Saint-Fulgent. Pop. 
1,499. 


CHAUDEAU (Ue), a hamlet of France, in the 
dep. of Haute-Saone, cant. of Saint-Loup. Pop. 188. 
CHAUDEFONDS, a commune and of 
France, in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Cha- 
lonnes, on the Layen. Pop. 1,286. 
CHAUDESAIGUES, a canton, commune, and 
village of France, in the dep. o2 Cantal, arrond. of 
Saint-Fleur.—The cant., comprising 18 com, had a 
pop. of 9,074 in 1881.—The com. and v., 12 m, SSW 
of Saint-Fleur, had a pop. of 2,476 in 1841. The 
y., situated in a pleasant valley surrounded high 
mountains, has some celebrity on account of its hot 
mineral waters. Of these the Par has a temp. 
of 80° C. or 170° F. By means of ingeniously con- 
trived conduits, the inhabitants of the y. have con- 
ducted this water into their houses so as to’ give 
them warmth during winter; in summer they turn 
away towards the river. M. Berthier has 
that, as a heating agent, the water of the 
equivalent to the wood which could be farni 
540 hectares, = 1,384 acres of oak-forest, 
issues over a sulphuret of iron, and is 
that of Plombiéres. r 
Rae pet Sopa a commnne of Pete ek 
a Er pears cant. of Chateauneuf-de-Randon. 
7 
CHAUDPONTAINE, a commune and village of 
Belgium, in the prov. and 4 m. SE of on the 
r. bank of the Vesdre. Pop. 978. There are ce 
eral alkaline springs and baths here. aie 
CHAUDIE'RE, a river of Lower = Coles 
co. of Beance and of Dorchester. 
near the boun 
United States, an 
an alt. “ann ft., ae aah ae ir 
“ag By t. 8,060 ft.],: 
ford fait, oes RL tt ows Sino Lake og 
and after a N and 


- is 
by 





2 and Silliman. into an immense chasm be- 
low. In some parts sheets of water roll over 
poe rly and fall unbroken to the bottom; while 
in other places the water dashes from one fragment | 87,394.—The cant. comprises 22 © 
of the rock to ahother, with wild impetuosity, bel- | 12,021.—The com. and town are 
lowing dnd foaming in every hollow and cavity that | Marne, and near the confluence 
obstruct its progress—and then in a single undivided | ESE of Paris, at an alt. of 1,068 ft. 
mass, rushing down with the rapidity of lightning | It is a well built but somewhat di 0 
into the boiling, restless whirlpool beneath—whence | Its fortifications were repaired in 1821 
its French name signifying ‘ the Pot’—where it rages | 1789, 5,902; in 1841, 6,347. It has a 
with inconceivable fury, till it hurries away and loses | college, a normal school, and a publi¢ 
itself in the waters of the St. Lawrence. The forest | 35,000 vols. Itsgrade is brisk; its drt 
on either side the river consists of firs, pines, birch, | and cutlery are in repute, and jt has a f 
oak, ash, and a variety of other trees and shrubs, in- | iron—On the Ist of March 1814, England, . 
termingled in. a wild end romantic manner. Their | Prussia, and Russia concluded here a t 
dark green foliage, joined with the brown and sombre | liance, against France. si nea 
tint of the rocky fragments over which the water] CHAUMONT, a town of thé Sardinian 
precipitates itselé. form a striking and pleasing con- | Savoy, in the prov. of Carouge, 10 m. | 
trast to the snowy whiteness of the foaming surge, | Julien. 4 , 
and the columns of sparkling spray which rise in ee 
clouds and mingle with the air. The river itself is | Jefferson co., in the state of New York, 1 
of no utility as a water-conveyance; it is scarcely | of Albany, at the E end of Lake Ontario, | 
navigable even for canoes, of the same name. Pop. 300. 
m ‘HAUDIERES (Lac ps), a lake of North Ame- CHAUMONT-SUR-LOIRE, a 
rica, in Canada, formed by the river Ottawa, and | village of France, in the dep. of Loir-e 


computed to be 18 m. in length, and from 2 to 4 m. | Montrichard, on the L bank of the Loire 0) 
e 


im breadth. Though it is called a lake, a strong cur- CHAUMONT-PORCIEN, a™ 
rent runs downwards, and it is strictly a mere expan- | and town of France, in the dep. of Arde 
sion of the river, commencing 6 m. below the falls | Rethel—'The cant., comprising 20 
Des Chats, and terminating in yor succeeded by | 10,067 in 1881.—The com. and town, 
ulls, called the Great and the Little Chaudiére, | of Rethel, on the Aisne, had a pop. 0’ ,091 in 
ich are together 60 ft. high, and 212 ft. broad. CHAUMONT-SUR-THARONNE, : 
Ottawa has been rendered navigable from the | and town of France, in the dep. of Li 
‘St. Lawrence up to these falls, The two pro- | of La Motte-Benvron. Pop. 1, 
a ate united by a series of bridges passing from | CHAUMONT-EN-VEXIN 
sland island on the river at the falls. One bridge | and town of France, in the 
or arch in the series has a span of 200 ft. Two | Beauvais,—The cant., com: BE ¢ 
arches have each 70 ft. span; and 8 others are each | of 13,266 in 1881.—The com. 8m 
of 60 ft. Baa of Beauvais on the Trotne, had a pop. 
*CHAUDRON, a commune and village of France, | 1841. ; 
in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Montrevault, CHAUNAL, a commune of F 
N. Rn aka Pop. 1,581. Vienne, cant. of Couhé, on the B 
UFFAILLES, a canton, commune, and town CHAUNCHRA, or CHanxra, 
‘in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, arrond. of | tan, in Malwah, 42m. W of Sero 
mprises 9 com. Pop, in| CHAUNI, a small village of Up 
The com. and town are 14 m. 8 of | ing to the raja of Chicari, between 
Pop. 3,570. in the Bun % 
A, or Cuaxim, a town of Hindostan, | are extensively culti in 
of Aurungabad, 20 m. N of Punah, on | CHAUNY, a canton, co 
the Bi France, in the dep. of Aisne, 
a commune and town of France, | cant. comprises 19 com. I 
wre, cant. of La Charité. Pop. | com. and town are on the 





~ dep: of Jura, arrond. of Dole.-—The 
; acon Pop. in 1831, 9,882.—The 
n 1. bank of the Doubs, 10 m. 

had a pop. of 1,328 in 1841. 
Y, a commune and village of France, in 
Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Magny, 10 m. NNW 


utes 969. 


aS 3 the extreme W county of the 
Eien it New ow U. S,, extending 80 m. along Lake 

: has several rs. Area 1,007 

‘ eo 1830, 34,057; in 1840, 47,975. Its 

“es uilly. A ri ridge of from 1,000 to 1,400 ft. 

le-¥ vend m 5 to 8 m. from the lake, 

’ flowing into Lake Erie from those 

v the gulf of Mexico.—Vhe cap., of the 

abd m. W by Sof Albany. Pop. 2,980. 

art of the county lies a beautiful 

ae, C. lake, 18 m. long, and from 

broad, at an alt. of 726 ft. above Lake Erie, 

and 1,291 ft. above sea-level. it is navigable for 
m-boats from Maryville to its lower end; and 


to Connewango creek, a tributary of 
river, whence rafts can proceed to the gulf 


‘AY, a commune and village of France, in 


‘of Cher, cant. of La Guerche. Pop. 374. 
CH: A! VANGY-LE-CHATEAU, a commune of 
‘r chin te a Nowe cn ant W of 
the r, bank of the Chiers. Pop. 592. 
YCY-SAINT-HUBERT, a commune 
Cc tee bg of Meuse, com. and 4 m. W of 

ly. Pop. 577. ; 
UVE’,.a commune of France, in the dep. of 
e, cant. of Saint-Pere-en-Retz, 10 m, 

_ Pop. 1,565. 

VY, a canton,commune, and town of 
sy e dep. of bees armen of Montrillon. 
“steer a licom. Pop, 7,688 in 1831. 

and town, 18 m. NW of Montrillon, on 
Vienne, had a pop. of 1,768 in 
Lsearparene eat here; and druggets 

d, and a considerable quan- 


IN D (I ), @ parish and village of 
apart 8 m. NW of Nenfchatel, 
ged. of the Jura, at an alt. of 


AIL 
in she heap. af 


Saint- t-Fulgent. oy 2008 res 

CHAVANNES- se yssousti: commune 
and aalinge of Heenan ie the dep. of Ain, cant, . 
Pont-de-Vaux. Pop. 1,191. > he 

CHAVANNES-SUR-SURAN, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep, of Ain, want. of Treffort, 
on the r. bank of the Suran. Pop, 1,259... o.0- 

CHAVANON, or CHavanovx, a river of Frauee, 
an affluent of the Dordogne, which it joins on the r,. 
bank a little above Bort, after a course of 30m. 

CHAVANTES, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of » 
Goyaz, a tributary of the Araguaya, into. which it, 
flows, on the r. bank, near the N point of the island 
of Bananal, after a NNW course of about 150 m., 
through a territory cliiefly inhabited by an Indian 
tribe of the same name. 

CHAVES, a town of Portugal, in. the prov. of 
Tras-os-Montes, comarca and 46 m. W of Braganza, 
on the r. bank of the Tamega, which is here crossed 

a bridge of 16 arches. It is a town of consider- 
abies importance, and is defended by three forts. Pop. 
5,200. It was the Aqua Flavia of the Romans, and . 
still possesses mineral saline baths of some celebrity, 
and a few remains of Roman times, Alt. above seas 
level 1,230 ft. 

CHAVES, or Vitta-pE-E@vapor, a town of Bra: 
zil, in the prov. of Para, on the N coast of the isang 
of Maraj 0, 120 m. NW of Para. 34 

CHAVES. See pig irae 

CHAVEYRIAT, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Ain, cant. of Chatillon-les+ 
Dombes. Pop. 2,636, 

CHAVIGNAC, a commune and village of France, 
in the — of Cantal, cant. and 4m, WNW of 
GHA AviGNOL, hamlet of F i the dep. of 

a hamlet of France, in 
Gee com. of Sancerre. Pop. 500. 

CHAVIGNON, a commune of France, in 
of Aisne, cant. of Vailly, Pop, 966. 

CHAVILLE, a commune and vill 
a, dep. of Seine-et-Oise, cant. of 

CHAVIN, a town of Peru, in the sep. of icy | 


‘on an affluent of the Chavinella; or Law 


“ near the r. bank of the ee 
NM OHAVORNAY, a parish and ‘i 
a parish an 
tictk in Sho coca coe the O: 
m. from Orbe. Pop. 717, 
CHAWLEY, or CHAWLRIGH, ap 





| the tank of the" Cabri, 


‘medicinal b 
Te  CHAY.FANG, ‘or Tore-Fane, a town of China, 
: a a 1 bank of the Lung-tchu-en, or Moyen river, 
. of Yun-nan, in the division and 40 m. 
por sr Pet and 60 m. E of Bhanmo in the An- 


macs domino poe ), a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of Ardeche, arrond. of Tour- 
non. ‘The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 1831, 
11,887,—The com. and town are on the |. bank of 
the Dorne, 80m. SW of Tournon. Pop. 2,353. Silk- 
mills and numerous tanneries are established here. 
~ CHAZAY, ‘a commune and village of France. in 
the of Rhone, cant. of Anse, 8 m. 8 of Ville- 
franche. Pop. 717. 
CHAZELLE, a-commnmne of France, in the dep. 
of Charente, cant. of La Rochefoucauld. Pop. 1,025. 
RGOS, a commune of France, 
ine-et-Loire, cant. of Cande, 1 m. 


. 1,854. 
a et hoe LYON, acommuneof France, 
in the dep. of Loire, cant. of Saint-Galmier. Pop. 


CHAZEY-SUR-AIN, a commune and village of 
Bets in the dep. of Ain, eant. of Lagnieu. Pop. 


‘CHAZY, a township in Clinton county, in the 

state of New — 178 m. N of Albany, on Lake 

pure oye Little Chazy river. Pop. 

3,634.—Also a river in Clinton co., which, after a 
course tay falls into Lake Champlain, % 

CHEAD. a parish and vill of Cheshire, 7 

meSSE of Manchester. The p. aan on area of 6,275 

acres, Pop. 10,479. ‘The Manchester and Birming- 

y intersects this p. and at Cheadle-Hulm 

a " Vernek to Macclesfield.—Also a p. and 

the in Staffordshire. Area of p. 6,701 acres, 

The town is situated on the Team, 9 m. 

i or Ske m-Trent. ‘Tape is largely manu- 

church is an ancient and inter- 

les; and there is a very handsome Roman 


f-BULKELEY, a township in the p. 
“yrat Cheshire. Area 1,842 acres. Pop. 
= mates t 
DLE-MOSELEY, a township the p. of 
\eececony Area 2,652 ‘op. 2,319. 


CHECACUPI, a town of P 
pr me the r. bank of ‘the Uri 


 CHUCHOKE, o vill ppl: 
_— near the Ll. 1. bank of 


CHE-CHING-HYEN, a town 
rov. of Honan, in N lat. pos 
ekin.—Also a sen in the fg 

N lat. 21° 82’, long. 6° 38” IW of Phat Tes 
CHE-CHUEN-HYEN, a district of China, 

prov. of Honan, @ivision of perp t 
CHE-CHU-FU, a town and 

~ — of Kiang-su, i in N lat. 30° 45%, 

ekin. 

” CHBCINY; or Curczrsy, a town of 

the gov. and circle of Kielce, on the C 

SW of Kielce. Pop. 3,000, of whom a larg 

tion are Jews. Lead is mined in the vie 
CHECKALU, a fort in Af - 

from Candahar to Herat, in N lat. 32° br 
CHECKENDON, a parish in Oxford, 7m. 

Wallington. Area 3,060 acres. Pop. 4100 
CHECKLEY-AND-TEAN, a enoh f 

6m. NW of Uttoxeter, on’ the 

acres. Pop. 2,271. Tape is largely m 

in this p. 
CHECKLEY-WITH-WRINEHILE, : 

in the p. of Wybunbury, Cheshire, 7m. § 

Nantwich. Area 1,433 acres. Pop. 
CHECO, a village of Chili, in ‘the ‘pr 

quimbo, in the partido of 

per mines here which yield annually | ona 


and at former periods have given 
The ore contains about WO sccenasel t p 
must be conveyed by troops of mules to 
10 leagues distant, where the smeltin 
situated; and thence, on the backs is E 
port, which is 80 leagnes distant. — Seats e's os 

CHECHUHL, or Crrevnt, a ri iich | 
in part the frontier line between Br 

. It rises near Igatimi, receiv 

Asu, and falls into the Paraguay ‘on 
S Jat. 24° 12’, 

CHECY, a commune and town of E 
dep. of Loiret, cant. and 6 m. E of 


OHEDEBUOTO BAY, 
coast of Nova Scotia, on the § 


-80° 8 


ty ety 
from 10 to 12 min brent Its 
esos of tho eee 





4 parish in Norfolk, 7 m, NNW 
Thirn, a branch of the Yare. 
‘the town of Loddon. Area 1,432 


. N, or Cueppineton, a parish of 
16m. NW of Dorchester. Area 773 acres. 


_CHE ISTON, parish of Suffolk, 2m. WNW of 
bers a Area 2,378 acres. Pop. 433. 
CHEDUAN.. See Suepuan. re 
: or Manaone, an island in the bay 
} os Bengal, off the coast of Arracan, intersected by 
} the parallel of 18° 48’ N, and the meridian of 93° 40’ 
sidds about 40m, in cireumf,, and is moderately 
It is thinly inhabited. ,, 
WORTH, a parish of Gloucestershire, 4} 
of. Area 4,689 acres. Pop. 963. 
NDZOY, a parish of Somerset, 3 m. E of 
te "Area 1,570 acres. Pop. 507. 
0 ver of France, which takes its rise in 
dep. my near the village of Seigneulles, 
Vavincourt; enters the dep. of the Marne; 
; ¢" course of about 39 m. unites with the 
the r. 5 age above Vitry-le-Brulé. 
river of Abyssinia, separating Gojam- 
on the N, from Enabsie and Enassie, and 
ng into the Abai at Mount Somma. It has a 
bed which is filled in the rainy season, but, 
vid descent, is soon emptied.—Beke. 
EBURN-GRANGE, a township of the p. 
m, Northumberland, 114 m. N of 
“Tyne, Pop. 64, 
ete Perer), a parish of South- 


[ j oe mane in the p. of Manches- 
hire, 2 m. W of Manchester. Area 
Pop. 11,175. 
(San), a commune and town of France, 
cant. of Bourgoin, 9 m. NW 
Pop. in 1841, 3,411 (offic. 3,401). 

wine. 
a@ canton, commune, and 
sp. of the Deux-Sevres, ar- 
The cant. com 16 com. Pop. 
in 1841, 11,101. The town is situ- 
; of the tonne, 10 m. SSE.of 
rot pee woollen fabrics, earthen- 
form the chief aor of local 
ortant ¢ ap gO gE 
ia, in N 
16 iv Wor Pekin 


a moun 
of Mustan on agp it Ss. 
estimated; but Masson, nde 
says, it takes a tong, Zepaeune a escent ad 
the from which it rises has an elevation of 
4,000 to 6,000 f. above sea-level, Ptamcn lh 4 
remain on its summit beyond June or the ben pir 
of July. The gradations in the alt. and ag eh of: 
mountain are well marked b pA its vegetable zo 

CHE’HERY, a village 
Ardennes, cant. and 7 m. SE of-Grandpré, near the 
r, bank of the Aire. Pop. 128. 

CHE-HING-HYEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwang-tung, division of Narl-heung- 

chu. 

CHEIBAKPOL, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 37 m. E of Grodno, district and ate. 
SW of Lida. 

CHEILLPE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Indre-et-Loire, cant. of ae Aner near the 
1. bank of the Indre, 12 m. NE of Chinon. Pop. 1,810. 

CHEIN-DESSUS, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Haute- Garonne, cant. of Aspet. te x 131. 

CHEIRAN, a town of Arabia, in the Ye- 
men, 100 m. SSE of Sana, and 10 m. 8 of J Kataba, 

CHEIRE, or Cuvyres, a paxish and vill 
Switzerland, in the cant. and 20 m. W of reves, 
and 6m. SW of Estavayer, on the r. bank of the 
lake of —_ Pop. (Cath.) 318. The locality 
affords good win 

CHEITLAPHE-RENGHNAKOR-KANGER, 
town of Ultra-Gangetic India, in Tavoy, 15 m, 
of Amherst. 

CHEIWAN, or Aasurrmn, a town of Arabia, in 
the prov. of Yemen, 30 m. SW of Sada, on a hill. 
It is large, and was formerly the residence of the 
kings of Hamjar. 

CHEK-CHU, a village of China, on the 8 side o 
the island of Hong-Kong. The eroaee amoun’ 
about 800, are chiefly employed in trading, 
and curing fish. 


CHE-KEANG, or Cun-Kyane, a district. saa eS 
town in the prov. of Hu-fu, division of King-ehu-fuy  j] 

CHE-KEANG-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the oq of Hu-nan, division of Yuen-chu-fu, 


a town of Georgia, on an aflidon) arwrd 
Kur, 110 m. ESE of Tiflis. ba 
CHEKSNA, a river of Russia, the gor. of 
Novgorod, which, issuing from the ie BE side of Lake 
Bielo, flows in a winding but prevailingly S course 
to the Vol, ipa, which it joins a little above 
se gor. of Jaroslav, after a course of about 240m. 
the Blavenika, the Soukhona, the Ei aimee ‘ 
vi the the 
rea the Oukhra, 2s gh Ae ee 
ri te of Chin, lyi x between ‘apes 
maritime pro a, lyin ’ 
allels of 27° and 81° N lat. M tei f its 
islands, the meridians of Pope ound: 
on the N'by the prov. E 
Eastern sea; on the the 8b 
on sd bo W by the 





Frecty fu id dap at 


| re 


\ po, § ai, Cha-po, 
—The ; of by a Fu-yuen, 
viceroy of Fo-kyen. It is divided into 11 fus or dis- 
it ‘Hang-chu, Ning-po, Hu-chu, Kea-hing, 

‘Shaou-hing, pes wa, Ku-chu, Yeu-chu, 
‘Wan-chu, and Chu 

CHELA-CHAP, a oon on the S coast of the 
island of Java, in EJong. 109°, to the W of the mouth 
of the Saraya river. 

CHELAGSKOY, or SuetatsKor (Capp), a pro- 
m of Russia in Asia, on the Arctic ocean, 
forming the NE extremity of I’chaounskai bay, in N 
lat. 70° 5’, and E long. 170° 80’. 

OROUGH (East and West), two 
paren in Dorsetshire. ‘The former, 54 m. N 
Beaminster, has an area of 948 acres. Pop. 100. 
The latter, ‘immediately adjacent on the W, has an 
area of 578 acres. Pop. 64. 

CHELDON, a parish in Devon, 8 m. ESE of 
en Dart. Area 1,108 


LEBLHASSAN, a village of Anadolia, in 
and 50 m. SE of Sivas, on the road to 


a 


" MOHELEBI-KOL, a village of Anadolia, in the 
sanjak of Kastamuni, in N lat. 41° 24’, at an alt. of 
2,780 ft. above sea-level. 

CHELEL, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Wilna, 
yee W by N of Rossiena. 


HELES, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Estre- 
|} madara, 28m. SW of eae, near the 1. bank of 

: the Guadiana. Pop. 1,090, 

~ CHELFORD, a ch ry in Cheshire, 7m. W of 
Macls by the Manchester and Bir- 
railway. Area 290 acres. Pop. 263. 
Pie wes a village of Abyssinia, in the plain of 
re | of Tigre, in N lat. 18° 21’ 34”, E long. 
dae tr BT’ [Sale]. 
See Suerurr. 

GHELIGOFE (Laker), a large lake in Russian 
America, in N lat. 59°, W long. 155°, which dis- 
+ baorot waters into the head of Bristol bay. 
eae ao GOFF (Srrarr or), a channel between the 

island of Kodiak and the peninsula of Alashka, in 

n America. 


HE DRE, or Gurnare, a small port of 

5 rm Asia, pash. of Itshili, on the coast, 80 m. 

_ ENB of Cape Anamur, 180 m. SSE of Konieh. It 
of a ewsom-house and three or four huts; 


HELMER, fn 

Debden, and runs from NNW to. 
ford, where it receives the Can, a— 
14 m. length of course, on the r. bank 
E and receives the Ter, a stream‘of 1: 
course, on the 1. bank, and falls into 
near Maldon, after a course of 3 

CHELMERTON, a 
well, in Derbyshire, 5 m. of 1 

- CHELMO, a town of Greece, in 
one of the head-streams of the Cai 
of Leondari. 


CHELMONDISTON, -« parish ‘Sele, mh 


SSE of Ipswichy near the estuary “of 
Area 1,627 acres. Pop. 796. 

CHELMOS, a mountain of Greece, in| 
forming the W of the range » 
the bed of the Eure or Vasilico on for aon 8 

CHELMSFORD, a parish and 
Essex, near the centre of the co, a 
of the Chelmer and the Can. 
Pop. including the hamlet of aanetten 
town chiefty consists of three streets, in whi 
several good houses. The shire -hall; ae 
structure, occupies the centre of the 
iron bridge crosses the Chelmer; a 
of one arch thrown across the 
town with the populous suburb of 
the Eastern Counties railway is conduc! 
Can on a viaduct of 18 arches of 30 ft. ear, 
I m. from the jown'ie si eee silt 
radiating principle. 

in 


CHELMSFORD, a townshi 
eget U. 8. 27 27 m. 
side of Merrimac river. 
CHELO’NA, a ver. Pope 160 
of Greece, the most prominent and 
the upper chain which encircles the b 
of Arta. It slopes ge to the 
valle no Bes the Asp 
Lous Sine a Chili, in. 
head-stream of the Cruces, 60 m. 
CHELSEA, a ish in —- 
of the hund. of Istone, 
London, on the N side of the’ 
part of the river, over which there 


necting it with the p. of te 
acres. Inhabited Kinesis in 1 





of London bridge. A’ Caalepier of hand- 

» construction erected on the mall of 
r= ged the accommodation of the river- 

. old church, now used as a chapel, is 
brick edifice by no means conspicuous for 
ity. It contains many curious monuments, 


a ;one to Sir Thomas, More, whose body, it 
ns é, was interred within the Tower after 
is execution. The new church, a magnificent and 


? § edifice, was built in 1824 at an expense of 
nite 000, Tt is in the pointed style of architecture, 


with a Sra cea tower. The C. water works are 
under the mana pees of a prone 29 incorporated 
in 1724. In 1767 the daily supply raised by their 
‘works amounted to 1,740 tuns; it was shortly after 
to 8,500; in ‘1809 it excecded 6,500; and it 
‘may now amount to 20,000 tuns.—The apothecaries’ 
den, on the margin of the Thames, comprises 
m3 and 4 acres. To the garden are attached 
green-houses, and a library of natural 
ote. garden in Sloane-street, 
os a gga well stocked with 
‘ eng e Linnean system, ire 

d by William Curtis, well eon & 
C eno the ‘Flora Londinensis,’ ra! the 
| Magazine.’ The grounds comprise rather 
6 acres, and are disposed with much taste. 
other parts of this parish are large nursery 


were finished at an expense of £150,000. 
of brick. in the form of a parallelogram, orna- 
quoins, cornices, pediments, and columns. 


building consists of three 
on the § side towards the 


aid 
, ned ine Sao t Stanley: 
in the W extremity of — It is <4 ist of 
CHELSEA; a township and town in C0. 
pe bes 


in the state of Vermont, U. S., 24 m. sg 
ier. Pop. 1,959.—Also a bars gh on 
n Massachusette, 4 m. NE 0} 
CHELSFIELD, a parish in Kent, he m. a of 
Bromley. Area 3,280 acres. Pop. 878. 
CHELSHAM, a parish in Barre 6} m. SE of 
Croydon, Area 3,314 acres, p. 65. 
CHELTENHAM, a cor Tad town and parish in 
the county of Gloucester, 96 m. NW of London; by 
the Great Western railway, 121 m. Area of. 
8,740 acres. Pop. in 1801, 8,076; in 1881, 29,942; 
in 1851, 35,051. The town is delightfully situated 
in an extensive and fertile valley, open to the 8 and 
W, but on the N, E, and SE sheltered and its temp. 
rendered agreeable by the Malvern hills, and Hee 
immense amphitheatre formed by the Cotswold 
meeting with the Leckhampton ‘hills, These latter 
terminate abruptly about 2 m. to the SE of the town 
which consists principally of one noble street eae 
the High Street, upwards of 1 m. in length. 
ing off from this main street, numerous new § tn 
have been formed, which displ we fe. many ae and 
tasteful varieties of architectu anda 
number of detached villas adorn Praperenes suburbs re the 
surrounding country. Altogether Cheltenham is a 
very agreeable residence ; and one of the most 
fashionable towns in the kingdom.—The town de- 
rives its importance and celebrity solely from its 
mineral springs, the first of which—the Spring 
Spa, as it was long called by way of distnetioa 
discovered by accident in the year 1716. 
other min springs have, at different pe 
since discovered, possessing, in varied p 
chalybeate, aperient neutral salts, chiefly s 
soda, sulphate of magnesia, and oxide of 
in solution by carbonic acid and iodine, 
entirely dependent on its visitors, who are gen 
invalids of the more affluent classes, Its. 
situation, between the Cotswold hills an 
Eee nesting we i eee 
and corn. ting was once its ¢ 
Coal is brought by the ‘Severs to Gloucester, from _ 
Staffordshire, from Shropshire, and the Fe 
Dean, and thence by railroad to the wharfs 
end of the town.—C. was enfranchised hf 
act, and now returns one ‘ 
The number of electors in 1847 ie 





‘The town, called: , 
Iya’ Apcher, is situated in a | 


pin 19 m. N of Marvejols. P 
m. op. 
2, It contains manufactories of woollen 


r and pvp and has an active 


; | . : cattle, sheep, pigs, wool, 
si "vom re 


tatoes, chestnuts, cheese, 
“ manufacture. Fairs are held 
-cniLy. iY - DAUBRAC (Satyr), a canton, com- 
‘mune, and town of France, in the dep. of Aveyron, 
,.arrond, of Espalion. The cant. comprises only the 
com. of the same name. Pop. in 1831, 3,289, in 
8,252. The town is on the r. bank of the 
“Bae m. NE of Espalion. Pop. in 1846, 
_ 2,088. It has a considerab trade in cattle, and 
_ four annual fairs. 
| CHELY-DU- TARN (Sant), a commune of 
‘an ga of Lozere, cant. of Sainte-Enimie. 
CHE a village of Asia Minor, i in Anadolia, 
_in the sanjak and 93 m. WSW of Biga,.and about 6 
“m e coast of the Sfatiaaeanann. _It is sup- 
to the site of the ancient Colone. 
, & commune and town of France, in 
a cant. and 4 m. SW of Chateau-Gontier. Pop. 


p’ME/RE’ '-LE- aa a commune and town ¢ 
- France, in the dep. of Ma yenne, cant. of Meslay, 
_m, E of Laval, on the |. bank of the Erve. 


Bp 
‘,a canton, commune, and town of 
in the dep. of the Maine-et-Loire, arrond. of 
u. The cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 
18,288; in 1841, 18,997. The town, which is 
“but of great antiquity, is situated on the 
15m. E of Beaupreau. Pop. in 1841, 
contains several paper- mills, extensive 
tories and bleacheries of calico, linen, hand- 
&c,, and has a considerable trade in cattle. 
are held eight times a-year.—Also a village in 
p4 and on the 1. bank of the Siac, cant. of 
gny, 6m. S of Moulins. Pop. 

E’-LE-BLANG, a re. oe of France, 
dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, samt, of Neuvy-le- 
Lm. N of Tours. . Pop. 1,814 

; a canton and commune of France, in 
fe arrond. of Dole. The cant. 
ii com, 


town is 13 m. SW of 
NON, or bog arg ah pea 


¢ o eat. of — em of 


a 


Déle. Pop. in 


ge 
“wd 


The — of inhabited t 
of inhabitants, 22,265, The p 
30, 


000. 

CHEMNITZ Seo Kamyrrz, — 
CHEMUNGga county of the state of 
U. S., comprising an area of 530 mie 

a river of the same name, Cayuta, 


creeks, and intersected the Chemung cs 
which connects Seneca ee C. Hive 


by the New York and Erie railroad. 
hilly, but the soil is generally fertile. 
20,782. pr gm co The river C., fi 
junction o} 
Steuben co., flows SE, and. eles, an 
at Athens, in the state of Pennsyly 
risa pay am Chemung o., in the ate O 
10m. 8 intersected in the 
of the same name, ae a by the New 
railroad. The surface is 

gravelly loam and alluvium. ay 

AB [Burnes], 1 oe Canaan 

Vigne], a pod of Northern India, th 
five great rivers of the Er 
Tibet, under the name of 
lake called Chundra-Bagha Vigne 
towards the pass of to 
of the Beas. Flowin; 


ng “ah 
mated alt. of which is 13,000 ft., 1 
flows in that direction, 

of the Himalaya, till it intersects 
76°, where it turns W to Kishtaw 
Tandeo, 20 m. Ly Any the B 


the Suruj-B m. the N, « 

of about 200 ft. broad, with a | 
and a volume of water 

butaries from the moun I 


‘op. in 1831, tm in 1841, | from 1 





S) om “on te 17th 
Tal iver 
tae Rakes —ahoretfam 
in wee season it overflows fhe 
. on both sides. 


00 


From a point about 
r, the C. pursues a 
ts confluence with the Jelum, in N 
long. 72° 10’, 45 m. N of Tolumba. 

m of | these two t rivers, the Acesines 
es of antiquity, is — in highly ex- 
by urnes, who visited the 
go bg the th of June, when the 

ned their highest, found 
thal noise” but gentle 

ny eddies or rocks to render 

; “tee C., 50 m. below the 

, is joined by the Ravi, 

by three canal-like mouths, 

ithe C. had a breadth of } of 

‘ a its deep part did not 

Burnes.) - Continuing its 

mm. below the confluence of 

the Ghara or Sutledge; but ap- 

tite as large above as below the 

onal al found the river, 10 m. below 
the 4th Feb., flowing with a breadth of 
’“a current not rapid,” and with a 
14 fath, The united five streams, 


the name of the Punjnud, join the Indhs on 


8m. below Mittunkore, in N lat. 28° 55%, 
; n. aboye the mouth of that great 
in —Vigne’s Travels 


of the state of New York, 

sq. m., watered by a river 
tributaries, and Unadilla 
Page canal, which con- 
an ie a ‘ It oa 
ut its soil, especially in the 
fertile. Pop. in 1830, 87,238; 
fe Lg a river C. rises 


0 ‘ nC 
and town of France, in the 
The cant. comp 
10 m. N of Vonziers, had a pop. of 
There are iron forges here. , 
CHENE-THONEX, a parish and vill: f 
zerland, 8 m. E. of Geneva, opposite Chene- 
geries, on the Seime, an affluent of the Arye. 
1,417. te cattle fairs are held here, 
CHENECEY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Doubs, cant. of Quingey, 8m. § 
on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. | 
CHENE’E, a commune and vil 
the proy. and 8.m. SW of Liege, at the con 
the Ourte and Vesdre. Pop. 1,688. ‘There. 
tensive iron forges here. 
CHE’NEHUTTE, a commune of I 
dep. of Maine-et-Loire, cant. of Gennes. 5 
CHENELETTE, acommune and village 
in the dep. of Ri6ne, cant. of Saint-Nizier 
18 m. NW of Villefranche. Pop, 685. 
CHENERAILLES, a canton, commune 
of: France, in the dep. of Creuse, array 
The cant. comprises 11 com. The co 
are 11 m. N of Anbusson. Pop. 1,028. 
CHENEVREY, a commune and vill; 
in the dep, 6f Hante-Saone, cant. of M 
CHEN-EU-TSUY, a village of Chinay 
of Kiang-Nan, on the 1. bank of the Yang- 
30 m: above Nanking, at the mouth of a canal Ie 
ing to the neighbouring city of Ho-chow. 
CHENEY, a commune of France, in 
Yonne, cant. of Tonnere, Pop. 818. 
CHENIERS, a commune and vill 
o the dep. of ‘Creuse, cant. of Bonn 
uret. Pop. 1,717. 
CHENIMENIL, a commune and village o f. 
in the dep. of Vosges, cant. of Bruydi 
CHENIT (Lx), a. pees and 
land, in the cant, of Vaud, 20 m. Vj 
at the entrance of nai 
Pop. 2,715, Protestants. = ‘ 
or 
svgrciaraa bea 
perv aes on Vancouver sn 


framed, with broad faces, flat ni 
obliquely upward, at the outer corner, like t 


CHENKOURSK, a town of 
Archangel, on the r. bank of the V V 
of Archan, 500, 

CHEN NCEAUS 4 
France, in the dep. of Ind 
6 m. 8 of Amboise, on the © 


ficent chateau here bu 
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Es of ¢ R 
in the dep. of Truxillo, fat i =p ‘to forn 
Zequetepec river on which it stands. * 
, 


YAN ( a station in the Hud- | The magnificent 
hows be any on the Lake of the 
in N lat. , W long. 110° 30’. Mackenzie 


striking and pi 

point in which it can be View 
rked at this point, on 3d June 1789,°and pro- | side it was defended by a vast 
d by the Slave lake and the river, since called | were flanked with lofty | : 
enzie’s river, to the Arctic sea, in N lat. 69°, W 
135°, whence he returned by the same route after 
absence of 102 days. ; 
‘CHEPICA, a small town of Chili, in the prov. of | joitit’@xpense of the counties of Glow 
ae ee near the coast, in § lat. 28°. mouth; the river Wye forming the line of se 

HEPO, a town of China, in the prov. of Kwei- | betweenthem. The Peeters Seve 
has also i 
es' 


















ctirious old 







Se 





chu, division of Tu-yun-fu. 2 m. of the town, } sea 

CHEPO, a caen ar New Granada, in the dep. of | the erection of stone-piers and tablishment 
Ystmo, on a river of the same name, 40 m. NE of | steam-packets. E ; f 
Panama. See Batvano. CHEPUNSKI-NOSS, a headland on: 

CHEPSTOW, 2a parish, port, and market-town, in | Kamschatka, which, Pa Cape Gavarea, 
the county of Monmouth; 15 m. E by N of New- | deep bay in which the harbour of Petrap: 
port; and 135 m. W of London; pleasantly situated | situated. od 
on the side of a hill, on the W bank of the Wye, near| CHEPUTN®CTIC@OK, a river of New 
its confluence with the Severn. Area of p. 1,282 | wick, descending from a ridge of moun 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,080; in 1831, 3,524; in 1851, | primary formation and uniting with the St. 
4,332. The streets of the town are neatly built and | m. from its mouth, just abové"its Tt is 
lighted with gas. The church, formerly the conven- | broken by numerous rapids and falls, and ot ket 















tual church of a priory of Benedictine or Black | in the upper part of its course into a series of lake 
monks, and founded as early as the reign of King | extending about 45 m. in length, and varying im 
Stephen, has been recently restored to its former | breadth from a } m. to 10 m. 
dir ions, by the rebuilding of its chancel and tran- CHEPZA, a small river ussia, in the gov. of © 

The W doorway is richly decorated; the in- | Viatka, which, rising to th of Debyosin, runs 
terior, with its grand range of semicircular arches | NW along the foot of a ridge of hills, passes @ smi 
reposing on massive piers, has an imposing effect. | village to which it gives name, 41 versts E of 
The advantageous situation of C., near the mouth of | and falls into the Viatka, : uh, 
the Wye, is supposed to have rendered it a desirable CHER, a river of France, which rises at the 
position both in Roman and Saxon times; henee its | let of Cher, near Merinchal, in the dep. of C 
encampments, and its castle, and fortifications. The | flows N into the dep. of Allier, in which it 
Wye is navigable for large vessels only to C. bridge, but | Montlugon; enters the dep. of Cher, on its 
barges from 18 to 30 tons burthen can go as high as | tier, and flows through it in a NNW ‘ 
Hereford. The tide runs up the river with wonder- |.St. Amand, Chateauneuf, and Vierzon, and 1 i 
ful rapidity, frequently rising above 50 ft.; it has | the Marmande and the Auron on the r., and 
even been known to rise to 70 ft. “From the form | Theols on the 1. At Thenioux, it enters the dep, 0 
of the Britis channel,” says De La Beche, “and the | Loir-et-Cher, and flowing W, passes Chatres, Sell 
absence of a free passage for the waters, such as ex- | and St. Agnau; receives the Sandre on the 
ists at the straits of Dover in the English channel, | leaves the dep. on its SW frontier, near St. Geo 
westerly winds force up and sustain a great body of | entering that of Indre-et-Loire, in which it pa 
water, thereby raising the sea above the mean level | Blere, and falls into the Loire below Tomrgah 
several feet.”—The South Wales railway to Milford) mouths, forming with that river a large a 
is carried across the Wye at C. by a bridge of wrought | total course is about 220 m., of which abo 
iron of 290 ft. span, having two separate lines for the | third is navigable. It was the Carus of the Romans, — 
up and down trains at a height of 70 ft. above high |] —There is another small river of the same : 
water mark in the river. Including the viaduct, the | the dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, which flows in 
whole is 623 ft. in length. On the C. side, it rests} laine, on the 1. bank, near Langon, after 
on six upright iron cylinders filled with concrete, and | 55 m. pa EA 
resting on a foundation of rock; on the opposite side it} CHER, a central department of France, prit 
rests upon solid rock. Ship-building is carried on toa} pally formed of the E as of the ancient prov. 

berry by the dep. of Loi 
e 








considerable extent in the docks on the banks of the ; bounded on the 7 4 3 

Wye. In these, vessels of 600 tons are built for the by the Loire, which separates it from the d 

Baltic trade. Great ties of salmon caught in | of Nievre;.on the S by the dep. of Allier; 

the Severn, and the Wye fisheries, are sent from C. the of and of Lo 

re a on ‘ <) Saale: S08 Do laeane reat 
tures on in C., but its foreign trade is con- 

siderable. Wines are im rted from Oporto; and 

v¥e 














d > 
flax, and >i shows dn aoeen Wee ewes 
the E part 


BF) 


gh 4 ‘at 1,003,472 francs: | 





‘and the branches of manufacture 


j afford, 


pulation. 
sugar, nut and colza oil, paper, 
also manufactured, The principal 


grain, iron, wool, 

‘wood, and Se lie Bo are 

cil d by good’ the Canal du 
has a course ni - el to the'@her, 


er Chast Ainey, and the lateral canal 
Loir toon "Digois to Briare.—The dep. is 
into three arrondissements, viz.: 


Re ieee: 

















Pop. in 1841. Pop. in 1846. 
+ + 106,845 115,750 
os + ATS 103,723 
See 75,067 
Q 294,450 




























are ees into 29 can- 
communes. dep forms, with that 
the archbishop of Bourges. 
Aap were ge = 1834 by 
regime. It has a royal 
aud/two communal colleges at 
Sancerre. In 1840 it possessed 
elementary schools.—Its cap. is Bourges. Its 
with a pop. 8,000, are: Saint- 
Chateaumei Dun-le-Roi, Henriche- 

B, Mehen, Sancerre, Vierzon-Ville, and Vierzon- 


a commune and town of France, in 
' Charente - Inferieure, cant. of Burie. 


a town of Turkey in Asia, in Anadolia, 
oe Ili, om the coast of the Black 


rt « 
he’ commune and village of nlite, 
Sarthe, cant. of Beaumont-sur-Sarthe. 


SCO, a town in the Sardinian states, in 
. of Mondovi, in Piedmont, near the con- 
ence of the Stura and the Tanaro, 27 m. SE by S 
rr It is finely built; and was at one time 
fo ; but its citadel was demolished in 
' ta capture by che French. Pop. 9,000. 
i E,a commune and town of Beigium, 
and 8 m. NE of Liege. Pop. 1,918, 


n in Chesterfield district, in the 
i ua, U.S. on the W bank of 
jve Georgetown. Pop. 
2 for steam-boats to this 


aye 
ae 


’ 















me 
Wes, 


, an arrondissement, canton, com- 
town of France, in the dep. of La sn 


of 
Pat cand ea oo <n 
ut, 65,899--The | 


to a large pro- 
woollen cloths, 














»menced in 1784; but it proved unable to resist the 














pro 
1789 was 10,790; in 1841, 23,408; 
Some woollen and cotton stuffs are magna 
and small ra apr oy are built here. 
articles of trade are corn, fruit, and ships’ j 
visions, the igs ge country being well-adap 1 
both for pyar C. is aire ’ 
Shee exports in 
‘the im- 

















of consum: on oh of 
1841 amoun to 76,948 
ports amounted to 252,071 quintals, 
of the port, in the same year, was 2 
6,535 tons. About 6,000 of the inh: 
town are employed in the naval works. i 

On the land side, C. presents nothing remai 

but towards the sea it is a place of the greatest i 
terest. It has long been considered one of the five 
ports militaires, or principal stations of the French 
marine; and its improvement—for naturally it is no 
harbour—has, from time to time, occupied the atten+ 
tion of government fora century anda half. Aplan | 
to this effect was first proposed the celebrated | | 
Vauban, but not carried into execution. During thew 
reign of Louis XV., however, the harbour was so far ~ | 
enlarged as to be made capable of containing 160 
chant-vessels of tolerable size; but it was di 
by the English in 1758, along with the magazines. 
After the peace of 1783, the French government 
determined on making C, a great naval depot. The 
project was to form not a dock-yard or inner basin, 
but a — roadstead, on the plan of breaking the 
force of the waves by sitfking vast quantities of stone 
in the water. This plan was however rejected after 
consideration ; and the e@ government decided on erect- 
ing in the water a number of large masses of a conical 
shape, standing at a certain distance from each other, 
so as to admit the sea, while they should break its 
violence by the intervening erections. Yast cones or 
frames of wood, having a base of 140 ft. diam., and 
60 ft. in diam, at the summit, were constructed and 
sunk, after which they were filled by throwing in 
immense quantities of stones. This work was com- 




































violence of the’ winter - tempests, and was at last 
totally thrown down, forming a sort of sloping mound 
of ios and gravel. ‘The government now con- 
ceived the plan of consolidating the immense depositg, 
thus made in the water, by covering the whole st 
with blocks of masonry, This was toes ime 


1803, but the mass of small stones p: 
cure foundation for the sw 

the bir pains 1 Beal of 
ary, 
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_ PORTS AND HARBOURS ON THE COAST OF FRANCE 
CHERBOURG . 
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metres = 
height. 
; was | 
outer 


d passage 100 
is alos yards long reef 260 wide, cut out of 
te-rock, which is faced with granite, and 
with the outer basin by flood-gates. 
ve been greatly aided by inexhausti- 
of granite and flint-stone.within | m. of 
ywn, on the Mont-du-Roule, whence a railroad 
le stone to the head of the merchant-basin. 
hill, called the Roc-au-Chat, is crowned 
communicating with one in the town 
with Paris in 8 min. 56 sec.—The com- 
pooontih port of C., to the E of the basin, is entirely 
—- from the government-docks. It is en- 
y a dike 1,938 toises in length; and is 

ted by three forts. The outer basin of the 
artiont is entered between two jetties which 
out into the bay for about 300 yards. This 
nearly dry-at low water; but it leads into 
in with solid granite quays and facings, 
ud is capable of containing 100 sail of merchant- 
\ — sea is gaining sy the sae eee — isa 
place of great an t was the Casaris Durgus, 
erie aes Ai of the middle ages. In 

1418 it was aie 


the English, and in 1450 was 
of C, oy deans by English 
were yed by an English ex 
General 


In 1 1758 the public works 
tion under 
Bligh, and a contribution 
on the town 


44,000 livres 


<RBOROUGH. See SHerBorouGs. 
HAL. See Suerswat. 
-CHERCHER, a town and district of A’ 
in the Galla country, 6 days SE of Ankobar. 
CHERDE-MODO-ALIN, a mountain of Inner 
Mongo pe 2 a. 40° 52’ 3”, ‘and long. W of Pekin 


breadth, prs 
meen Fedced — Or 


| at met. iis 


cated Gaband ia | of fine 
to that of Caro Craw, cA” 
tain, not far from, the coast, to the 
of C., a, discharges smc 
Dshirmai or jon is 
8,000 ft. in Ht a oceros: 
hills and in the patton within } 
trict; and there is a kind of speck! 
kept tame in The horses | 
and well-made, but vicious.—After 
lished themselves in Java, the p 
obliged to deliver all the mark 
country to the Dutch East India ¢ 
fixed prices. pee potent 
in considerable fe eg rp put t 
the protection of the Dutch in and | 
judicature of their territory was theret 
with that of the Dutch resident. 
were in possession of Java, there 
four princes to whose ancestors the , 
longed ; and certain districts or pen: all 
to them for their support.—The cap. of t ned 
town on the N coast, of the same name, 
bottom of a deep bo ce Ailes 
formerly a station 
carrying on a considerable 
town, which contains sae lete 
peopled, until within a 

ritish in Java, in betct 
ease, ascribed to a neighbo 


ie ot Seenee, te abs ap ot the i 


ae a rise to sag Fo of 
iand; runs W; after a course 
0 Mogae fsa sotitions of the dep. 


»CH HOV, a town of Russia in 
of Gendiihy thatrict 





or} 
d rig ngs 
OC eROKER a counky of tbe stellt 
» 2 CO} F 
olina, Us S., comprising an area of 1,0004 
y sees anges Physi pitta tabi 0.5, 
t contains marble of various Ts, 
¥, a commune of Franee, in the dep. of | and in small quantities silver and lead. Pop. in- 
+Loir, cant. and 8m. ENE of Dreux, on | 1840, 8,427, of whom 8,205 were whites, 199 slaves, 
r. bank of the Eure. Pop. 1,072. and 28 free-coloured.—Also a county of the state o 
N, a parish of Glamorganshire, 14 m. | Georgia, comprising an area of 620 sq. m., drained 
W of Swansea, on the Bury. Pop. 312.—Also | by the Etowah and its branches. It presents a hilly 
ish of Southampton, 3 m. 8 of New Alresford. | surface, but on the banks of the streams is extremely 
rea 3,030 acres. Pop. 668.—Also a parish, of | fertile. Pop. 5,895, of whom 6,401 were whites, 
Ker , 2 m. WNW of Folkestone, on the South | 491 slaves, and 8 free-coloured. Cap., Canton.—Also 
n railway. Area 1,861 acres. Pop. 1,658. a county in the state of Alabama, comprising an area 
RITON- BISHOP, a parish of Devon, 6 m. | of 600 sq.m. It is hilly, but near the streams ihe 
‘Crediton. Area 4,875 acres. Pop. 806. fertile. Pop. 8,773, of whom 7,652 were whites, 1,112 
RITON-FITZPAINE, a parish of Devon, 5 | slaves, and 9 free-coloured.—Also a village of M‘Ar- 
i of Crediton, near a nee 9 the Crudy. ae ed oes co., in the rere - < a 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,207. . m. of Columbus, consisting in 1 of about 
RITON biipaeel, a parish of hm 8 = dwellings. 
Wincanton, Area 1,088 acres.” Pop. 296. oj ange: 
RITON (Sours), a hamlet in the p. of Hor- | naps, or Taatacisa once numeruus and power tbe et bee 
p. Pop. 414. ; ok Mr ipcniainetts of aboriginal ref aed ras = 
a town of Russia, in the country of | (isindlly comprise va hia Hitchieadn ae Caco et ae 
cka, 86 ina ENE of Azof, and 276 Lidama a cereouiimetetmen 35,000,004 anand ta 
ae an island eee the Don | ing ae mest pioturende ee — E of oe stale: 
e houses are chiefly of wood, | sippl.. “Their homes,” says Bancroft, the historian e Un 
+ . . . d States, w: into poetical feeling by the histories 
rtion are built on piles, at a height of Empey pee enciivled by blue hills, vale Sepeall hills, of 
from the ground, to protect them | which the lofty peaks would kindle with the early light, and the 
ms to which the locality is liable | overshadowing ridges envelop the valleys like a mass of clouds; 


ginni ; There the rocky cliffs, rising in naked grandeur, light- 
ining of April to the end of June. “ning, and mock the loudest peals of the Srondarceoral the 


the river, during the period of inunda- gentler slopes are covered with magnolias and flowering forest- 
ds a novel spectacle. The entrance to | trees, decorated with roving climbers, and ring with the perpes 


broa d _ canals. i 5 tual note of the whip-poor-will; there the wholesome water 
‘ matron onck side = pei ms gushes profusely from the earth in transparent springs; snow- 
ei aerer Oat upon the waters | white cascades glitter on the hill-sides; and the rivers, shallow, 
i} ts pass between them in boats, or } but pleasant to the eye, rush through’ the narrow vales, which 
bridges formed by a couple of planks. | the abundant strawberry crimsons. and coppices of rhododendron - 
visited this town in 1800, it contained and flaming azalea adorn. At the fall of the leaf, the fruit of the 
7 <e 3 hickory and the chestnut is thickly strown on the ground. The 
poet, pA heomac) se —— fertile soll teoms with luxuriant herbage, on which the roabucke 
u ‘ons, principally Circassians, O- | fattens; the vivifying breeze is laden with fragrance; and day- 
- Russians. also " break is ever welcomed by the shrill cries of the social night- 
8 sen lage a: of — hawk and the liquid carols of the mocking-bird, Through 
ees and Armenians. ©. was | lovely region were scattered the little villages of the ; 
territory until the removal of the seat | nearly fifty in number, each consisting of but a few cabins, ¢ 
to.New C. “ — the bend a ah ee agro neo fa once a de- 
ior. fence and a si of allw soil for culture, cir towns 
SK (New), or Novo-Tcuerkxsk, a always by the wide of some creck or river, and they loved 
: the cap. of the country of the Don | native land; above all, they loved its rivers—the ‘eowee, the 
eoenern 9 tringeasy of Soe Manytech, | Dapsion ie. at apt sie baste beansien of Se. endo 
Pi unning wa' ing to the bath, tempting the angler, allur+ 
21’, about 54 m. NE of the mouth of ig wl eh ware nedsaty to tt paran “Thiel : 
3 e that e uois, aboun vowels, an 
St, ‘the labials. Its organization has a common 
mology has not yet been able to discover 
off; but it appears to have 
3 
bui are chiefly of 
stretches along both sides of 
the borders of the Caspian, 
‘Calmuck tribes. A line 
f nea aaaporen te Lake 
n a N direction along the 


gr of Br doa | 





Cherokee... The 
.. They have founts of types in ‘the C, character; and the 
Gospel of Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, and a collection of 
translated by one of the missionaries, have been print- 
character. Intermarriages have in many instances 
place between the C. and the whites in their neighbour- 
and many of the half breeds have large plantations, and 
on agriculture with more spirit than the full-blooded C, 
are very different degrees of improvement among the 
of the tribe. Some families have risen to a level with 
ite population of the U. 8., while the improvement of 
has just commenced. In general, those of mixed blood are 
ance of the full-blooded Indians, Not Jess than a quarter 
are probably in a greater or less degree of mixed 
dress of most.of the ©. is substantially the same as 
‘the whites around them. A great part of their clothing 
mannfactured by themselves, though not a little is of the fabrics 
w England and foreign countrics—calico, broadcloths, silk. 
families raise their own cotton, ont of which the women 
substantial cloth. Cultivation by the plough is almost 
: most families raise enough to supply their own wants, 
many have considerable quantities of corn for sale. None of 
them depend, in any considerable degree, on game for a support. 
C. live chiefly in villages, and their dwellings are mostly 
comfortable log cabins, with chimneys, and generally floored. 
Many of their houses are decent buildings of two stories, some 
are even handsome dwellings of painted wood or brick. Poly- 


iu 


an 


pEeieise 


i 


? 


« gamy is becoming rare, and women are no longer treated as ser- 


yants, but are allowed their proper place. Superstition is rapidly 
+ and the ancient traditions are fading from memory, so 
it is difficult to collect them. Conjuring, however, is still 
-toja considerable extent, In regard to intemperance, 
‘would not suffer by a comparison with the white. popula- 
them. The laws rigorously exciude intoxicating li- 
‘all public assemblies, and otherwise restrict their use, 
+ have among them temperance societies on the principle of 
abstinence;.and the civil officers enforce the laws against 
introduction of ardent spirits, and fine transgressors. 


~-CHERON (Sars), a commune of France, in the 
of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. of Dourdan. Pop. 1,125. 
4 RONNAC, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Hante-Vienne, cant. and 7 m. 
from Rouchechouart. Pop. 1,047. It contains ex- 
tensive iron-works. 

-CHE/ROY, a canton, commune, and town of 
ce, in the dep. of the Yonne, arrond. of Sens. 
cant. 18 com. Pop. in 1831, 8,318; in 
The town stands on a height, near the 
the Lanain, 16 m. W of Sens. Pop, 886. 
ses an important trade in cattle and fowls, 

several annual poe 

Ce) 


a commune of in the dep. of 

cant. of La Ferte-Beroard, 21m, of 

i and port of Peru, in the 

: of Truxillo, The port 
but little freq yw 


ne 


Dk ‘an 


; i “i 3 
lorig. 169° 80’. It is about 1 


EEK, a township. muta 

co., in the perience of M 

ville. Its surface is undulating, is 

Connewango creek and other smaller 

soil is clay and sandy loam, Pop. in 
CHERRY-FIELD, a” of W: 

in the ony of — U.S, a : 

intersected by the me er; 

a ootidaratile trade. Pop. in 1840, 
CHERRY-GROVE, a village of St. 

the state of Tlinois, U.S. 8 m NE 

Its pop., whirhgs considerable, is*chiefly G 
CHERRY-LENTON, a parish of Camt 

21m. SE of Cambridge. Area 2,043 acres. E 
CHERRY ISLAND. See Crerte. 
CHERRY-TREE, a township of Ve 

the state of Pennsylvania, U8. 230 

Harrisburg. It is rather hilly. “Pop. , 
CHERRY-VALLEY, a township of Osy 

in the state of New York, U.S., 55m. W of. 

drained by Cherry Valley creek and its br 

which flow 8, and by the head 

harie creek, The surface is hi oe 


CHERRY-CR 


ee coe 


reous mould. Pop. in 1840, 
situated on the Great Western 
of Albany. Pop. 1,100,—Also ‘a townshi 
tabula co. in the state of Ohio, 202 m. NE of C 
bus. It is partly level, and affords exce! 
turage. Pop. 690. aie i 
CHERRYVILLE, a village of Nor! 
in the state of Pennsylvania, 107 m- ENE \ 
burg, consisting, in 1840, of a few dwellii 
CHERSO, an island of Austria, im 
in the gulf of Quarnero. Tt is 44 m, in length fr 
Nto§; but its greatest breadth ot exceed 7 
It has an area of about 120 sq.m. Pop. | 
The soil is rocky, and little corn is n up 


island; its chief productions are” 


and extensive herds of cattle are 
pastures. In the interior is a lake 
—Its cap., of the same name, the 
stands near the middle of the W side 
in N lat. 44°57’ 4”, E long. 14° 
CHERSON. See Kuerson. | 
CHERT, a town»of Spain, 
prov. and 38 m. N of 
of San Mateo. Pop. 1,718. 
which is bathed by the 


telton 


ede 





being almost ail a dead ee Eee a § 
for the most part tame and uninteresting. <A ridge _ 
of hills, but of no great altitude, runs along its E 
border from Lawton on the confines of Staffordshire, — 
to its NE extremity; forming, as it were, the first 
steps towards the romantic mountains of te ne 
Another ridge extends from Malpas, on its W side, 
to Frodsham. It is, however, much broken, Nps 
most singular feature in it_is the insulated rock 
Buston, about 2 m. § of ee rising, on one 
side, almost perpendicularly from the plain, about 
366 ft. With these exceptions, the rest of the co. — 
comprising four-fifths of its entire extent, is remark- 
able for the flatness of its surface; being, probably, 
not-more on a medium, than from 100 to 200 ft, 
above the level of the sea. Its appearance is that of 
an extended plain, thickly covered with woods, and 
interspersed with small lakes or meres, abounding 
with fish, and some of them not without yey Its | 
woods, however, are nearly confined to the hedge- ; 
rows, which are numerous, to the copies that adorn — 
gentlemen’s seats, and to the parks and pleasure- 


grounds that surround the residences of the aoe 


but, on the whole, this co. contains a great deal 
valuable timber. More rain is believed to fall in this 
than in any other co. in England, Westmoreland and — 
Lancashire perhaps excepted. esrtitig 
Rivers.] The two principal rivers of ©. are the 
Mersey and the Dee. The county is watered by . 
numerous streams, most of them having a N,course,. 
and none of them going beyond its limits, being all 
conducted into the Irish sea through the estuaries of — 
the Mersey and the Dee.—The Mersey has its re- 
mote sources in Derbyshire, and from Stockport to 


between it and Denbighshire, till it approaches Ald- 
ford, whencey with a few windings, it flows on to’ ‘ 
Chester, the walls of which it nearly encircles. From | |~ 
Chester, by an artificial navigable channel, cut in )} 
1754, at a vast expense, and which it is now pro- 

still further to improye, it is carried ¢ 
nto the broad estuary which unites it with the 
sea.—To these rivers the next in 
Weever, which has its rise in Rid 


keley heath, and by Nantwich 
is there joined pts, Bek nes 
and a litile 2 the. er; 





enn noo 0 nn 


m, Thelwall, Grop 
uncorn, where it is Aowered’ 95 ft., by a 
of locks, into the Mersey. This was the first canal pro- 
jected by Brindley, at the ex) of the duke of Bridgewater, to 
) magnificent ie the inland navigation of Eng- 
1 aR ie is so deeply indebted. It was completed in 1766 ; 
h time the greater part of the canals in England have 
been formed.—The Trent and Mersey, er Grand Trunk canal, which 
‘was commenced in 1766, proceeds SE from Preston-Brook, where 
the water canal joins it, passing by Northwich, Middlewich, 
and bach, to Church-Lawton on the 8 side of this county, 
where it enters the co. of Stafford: the whole length’of this line in 
©. being 20m. Near its commencement at Preston-on-the-Hill, it 
through a tunnel 1,241 yards long; at Barnton, through 
572 yards; at Saltersfield, through one of 350 yards; and 
Hermitage, through another of 130 yards.—The Ellesmere canal 
‘this county at Pulford, and ranning across the peninsula 
effects a junction of the Dee and the Mersey. At 
unites with the navigable channel of the Dee, and 
hester and Nantwich canal; then running N by Stoke, 
the Mersey, thus opening a short and easy passage 
between Chester and 1.—The Chester and Nantwich canal 
‘was comploted in 1778, At Chester it forms a junction with the 
Dee, and with the Dee and Mersey, or Ellesmere canal; and pass- 
ing Waverton, Hargrave, and Beeston-castle, pro- 
ceeds to Nan , Where it is continued into the Birminghanr 


~ and vo om Junction canal, which runs 8, past Audlem, into 


branch from the Chester and Nantwich-canal, 

cing off 4 m. N of Nantwich, runs in a NE direction, to Mid- 
‘where it meets the Trent and Mersey canal. Between 
and the point where this branch joins the Chester and 

‘ other hand, a branch proceeds in a SW 
bourhood of Whitechurch.—The Maccles- 

Mersey canal at Chuarch-Lawton 

N past Congleton and Maccles- 

‘eak-forest canal, which enters the 

ng near Disley, proceeds N 

to Ashton-under-Lyne, where it 

his canal crosses the Goyt, 


water canal with the Leeds and Liverpool 


Junction railway, between Birmingham 
and Manchester way, enters this co. near 
to the 


copper are d 
Hills; and at the former a considerable q 
tained, from which smalt is manufactured 
guished from that of Saxony.—The red 
prevalent stone of the county, and of this, 
villages are built. The quarries at Runcorn, 1 
Bebington, are the most important. ; 
. 


Agriculture.} "Dairy produce in cheese 
is the principal object of attention with tl 
bandman. Dr. Holland —— the 
cows kept in this county, for dairy oses, 
at 92,000. Supposing each cow lo yicdoaed 
age, 24 cwt. of cheese, the whole annual } 
even at that period, would be 11,500%tons, 
parts of the co. potatoes are extensively 
Oats, wheat, and barley, are also grow! 
husbandry, being deemed of inferior im 
but indifferently understood; whil 
is here scarcely known. There are m: 
land in this co., averaging 10 actes each, 
been appropriated as small farms; but 
portion of the county is retained and ¢ 
gentlemen who reside on their own es! 
are generally large. On the whole, C. is 
many other counties in its agriculture; 
tains more means of im 
It wants only the application of capital 
perintendence of men of true practice 
Lae a one of the finest 

mi 


husband! 


a. rest 
manufactures, The 
this county —_—— in Fb 
addition to the great homie-c 
Bogiand, tet alo rset 
England, but also ti ( 
are sent in t 3 to Li 
ter, and och sane 
sive trade carried on in salt, and 
| derived from its duty, at one tim 
object of even national importa’ 


"| one of the most im 
county. About e000 ton ‘ofs 


from the pits of Northwich | 
brine-springs. Tn | 
ployed in 





pop. of county in 1800 
ote 1811, 227,031, romans an increase 

er cent. In- 1821, it was 270,098, being an 

of 19 per cent. in 10 years ; in 1831, 334,391, 

ag An increase of 24 per cent. ; in 1841, 895,660, 
“an increase of 18°3 per cent. The average in- 
over all England betwixt the years 1831 and 
was 14:5 per cent. Of the total pop. in 1841, 
peewee natives of the co.; 79,012 were born in 
“cos. of England or Wales; 1,808 were natives 
otland; 11,577 of Ireland; ayd 385 were for- 
“or born in foreign parts. —The amount of 
“assessment, on an average of three years, 

50, was £14,946; in 1815, it was £142,409; 

o, 100,012; in 1847, £80,332. The proportion 
ipers returned on ihe estimated pop., 

60;} was 5°5 per cent.; that for all 


8:8 per cent.—The expenditure per 
to the poor,on the estimated pop. in 
' 8s. 8d.; that for all England being 6s. 144. 


ees 


real property assessed to the pro- 
tax, in 1815, was £1,083,083; in 


‘county is divided into seven hundreds: viz.— 
Area in acres. Houses in 1851. Pop. in 1851. 


8,827 17,034 
10,212 54,875 
80,258 

114,523 

28,850 

33,044 

59,630 

27,766 

10,520 

39,048 

40,175 


455,725 


market-towns are es, Con- 
n, Knutsford, Macclesfield, Malpas, 
Northwich, Sandbach, Stock- 
rley.—The county returns 4 members 
dor the northern, and 2 for the 
The northern division consists 
eld and Bucklow; the 
‘the other hundreds. ‘The total 
for the northern division, in os 

sa or’ 8,186. Besides these, 
ned for each of the vas of 

, and Stockport. 


He Prone 


onadnock mountain, 8,000 ft. 
bepring omar oP Wrclpe to the 


| shire co., in 


of Bellows Pop. in 1830, 27,0 
26,429! Cap., Keene.—Also a 

Sacsastrasstt: 130m. W 
Pop. 985.—Also a township in ‘New 
Connecticut, 25 m. SSW of Hartford on oo: 
nepiac river. Pop. 1,529.—Also a v. in Cai 
township, in Ontario co., in the state of New York, 
208 m. W by N of Albany.—Also a township in 
Gallia co., in Ohio, 102 m, SSE of Columbus, on ‘the 
Ohio river. Pop. 791. 

CHESHUNT, a parish of Hertfordshire, Ao. 
SSW of Hoddesdon, on the New River and near the 
London and Cambridge railway. Area 8,493 actes, 
Pop. 5,579. 

CHESIL BANK, a bank in the British channel, 
between the coast of Dorset and the island of Port- 
land, stretching SE from Abbotsbury. It is 9 m. in 
length, and consists of sand and gravel. ‘ 

CHESILBORNE, a parish of Dorset, 10m. WSW> ~ 
of Blandford Forum. Area 2,580 acres Pop. 4 

CHESLYN-HAY, an extra parochial district of 
Staffordshire. Pop. 876. 

CHESME, or Tcrisme, a small town of Turkey 
in Asia, in the sanjak of Siglah, 85 m. W by Sof 
Smyrna, at the bottom of a small bay about 2m. in 
length, and 1 m. broad. On the 7th of July, 1770, 
the Russian fleet under Count Orloff having defeated 
the Turkish fleet a little above the N entrance of this 
‘bay, the fugitive vessels took refuge in this bay, where 
they were totally destroyed by fire-ships. 

CHESMEH- ALI [i.e. ‘the Fountain of Ali], a 
hamlet of Persia, in the NW of Khorasan, on ‘the 
route from Damghan to Sari, which receives its name 
from several springs of beautifully pellucid water 
which here rise — to each other, and are collected 
in an artificial tank 32 yards long, 23 yards broad; 
and 6 or 7 ft. deep in the middle, eThe water which 
flows from this tank is joined by several rivalets, and 
soon becomes a moderately sized stream which aim 
ing SE, passes Damghan. 

CHES) NE, a town of Switzerland, in the eadhisir 
Vaud, on an affluent of the Arve, 21n. ESE of Geneva. 

CHESNUT HILL, a village of Germantown town- 
ship, Philadelphia co., in the state of Pennsylvania, | 
U.8., 9 m. W of Philadelphia. Pop. in 1840, 600.— 
Also a township of Monroe co., partly level and’ wae 
tered by Head's creek. Pop. 1,318. 

CHESNUT RIDGE, a Soimth of the 
mountains, U. 8., extending NE from the 
Maryland through Fayette and Wes' 
ties, in the state of Pennsylvania, 

CHESSO, a village of Bamburra, in " 

Africa, between Oulasso and Pala, in about 11° 4 
N lat. 1b is formed Of soveent Seay ae nelosui 
near to each other. The surr 

bare, and level, and stony. «1 

bombaces and baobabs.—Caille, © 





conpali 
'* 
~~ 21m. af lavtoe ol. Teddies aver ic- 
Y: N bank of the Dee, which bounds it 
W, and 6 m. above the estuary of that 
ores It stands on a rocky elevation, half-encireled 
Srabens of the noble river; and has to the eye of 
x a striking and picturesque appearance. 
Te is walled all around, the walls being nearly 2 m. 
in cireumf.; and so broad as to admit, even where 
narrowest, of two persons walking abreast. They 
form indeed a fine promenade, and afford delightful 
views of the estuary of the Dee, the neighbouring 
county of Flint, and the distant mountains of Wales. 
The town is composed of four principal streets run- 
ning from a common centre—called here the Pentise, 
elsewhere it would be called the cross—to the four 
~ cardinal points of the compass, each terminated by 
an arched gateway, named from their accidents, 
Bridge-gate, Water-gate, East-gate, and North-gate. 
She keeping of these gates was in former times an 
. pve great importance and high honour; and as 
such, claimed by the first families of the kingdom. 
The streets are cut down several feet into the solid 
rock, and level with them are low shops or ware- 
houses, above. which are balustrated galleries,—or 


» rows, as they are called by the inhabitants,—which 


Serve the purposes of side-pavements for foot-passen- 
gers. Along these rows are shops and houses, the 
upper stories being built over them, so that they 
seem to run along the first floors of the houses. 
These rows are connected with the streets by flights 
of. at convenient distances. In the old build- 
ings they are closed in with heavy wooden railings 
and immense pillars of ouk, with transverse beams 
pelea gg upper stories; in the more modern 
Taldinga they have been greatly improved, and their 
ance rendered light and airy by the use of 
oe formed iron railings. ‘The streets, though 
tly lighted with gas, are indifferently paved. 
The new bridge across the Dee is particularly worthy 
of notice. It consists of only one arch, but one of 
the largest ever attempted with stone, being 200 ft. 
in span. It is built of Peckforton stone, with granite 
 groins; and cost £40,000,—The Linen-hall in Water- 
gate street is a splendid pile of building. The Ex- 
in Northgate strect, containing concert-rooms 
co arn justice, is a handsome building orna- 
L ‘columns. - Union-hall and Commercial- 
t e built by cas. “wero in 1809 and 1815, to 
odate the merchants from Manchester and 
at the fairs of Jul and August. In the 
fr lcting the ct = ah mare and 

city officers. cit: 
ction are surrounded b: aon 
al n oblong form, m, slightly cut off at 


“lose inl on cll 16 10 | 


Pane ay AR: 
0 AG mere tes 


armoury, large enough, 
pene ina The castle is « royal fo. 
governor, lieutenant-governor, &¢.—This ¢i 
seat of a diocese, comprehending the co. ¢ 
and the SW portion o} wage with 
of the p. of Leigh. The 
see amounts to £3,951. hd 
permanently annexed to the bis cy f 
in Durham cathedral is held in com 
gross yearly income of the dean and 
£2,135. The corporation consists of the 
- prebendaries. The cathedral is situated 

2 side of North-gate street. It is a spacious 
oe pile, fornted of the red stone of the po 
with the exception of a few fragments, apy 
have been built in the reigns of Hi V 
and VIII. The tower, which is 127 ft high, 
from four pillars. The W front is d 
handsome. The ancient chapter- 
walk of the cloister, is a noble hall, of 
sions, erected by Randolph, first © 
Besides the castle and the liberties of the. eat 
which are extra-parochial, 11 parishes are 
city. There are also places of worship fo 
dents, Baptists, and Wesleyan, Primitiv 
vinistic Methodists. The charitable i 
the city are very numerous. —The pop. of c. 
was 14,977; in 1851, 27,766. The Nes ofa 
8,518 acres; and the number of inhabited 
1851, 5,173.—On the abridgment of its pri 
a co.-palatine, C. was allowed to send 2) 
to parliament, a privilege which it still e 
the reform act. ee hp pitrie new 
are the same with those o exeept ti 
new includes a portion of the township 
Boughton. The number of electors r 
1837 was 2,298; in 1847, 2,669, The 
— borough in 1831 amounted to 2 

22,961. This city has had a com 

vanes granted, and a court of q ter-sessio 
port of wh eckcan g wena 
Tits, Wi and corn, was one, Lim 
place of great trade; but the ier r 
of sand in the mouth of the river 
sible for vessels of any burden to. 
port it was nearly deserted so early 
the 15th cent. By the river Dee. 
pany, incorporated about the 
“one a new channel was cut f 

between 2,000 and 8,000. acres.of la 
from the sea, and the navigation 
that ae of 600 tons b 





"i eld here in the be- 
, and ‘are attended by an immense 
. They “ante upon a fine level 
to corporation, imme- 
Tine which they can be 
reat advantage. Pp. 1,993.—Also a 
is anes gence a place of great antiquity. It | state of Illinois, 149 m. 
d by Roman geographers, under the names of Deunana pies. an elevated tract, on vale ores ban 
In nothing is the ee alcent pence of sippi, 2 m. below the confluence of the : 
‘ng poem gh rant on caska. tt ia found in | Tiver, and is an important commercial | Po 
e Dorchester, ie opr e. | Sometimes it as- | about 400.—Also a township of Wabash 0, in 0 the 
; as er, Tadcaster. mes par 
Se eecerca wee Wese,eas | Sn Sadan Pop, Se eee 
ith Dut anciently this city was frequently gs 0, : 
A Wat Chester. de "the » Conquest, Cheshire bavi been ae Pop. 1, a The —_ hey = wet cide ot 
d to wi e Saxon title of wit e river.—Also a towns! 
se whic si seldoin accompanied = apoeineetel sack Seateesate, the stiire | the state of New Jersey, 9 m SW of Mount Hy, 
iy af town vets and Lupus lived in C. castle, where | drained by Rancocus, Pensauken, and Pom : . 
is ts. ‘The succeeding six earls of | creeks, and Swede’s branch. It is level, and € 
i the same vg Bien gy aug rprsaener te cultivated. The soil consists of sandy loam. | Soe 
sa a5 ssuued by the Crown, or by other | 2:603.—Also a township of Knox co., in the state 
‘ During the contest between Henry | Ohio, 50 m. NNE of Columbus, watered by a branch’ 
‘Darons, C. was held by the earl of Derby for that | of Vernon river. Pop. 1,295.—Also a township of 
pan ee ‘eontest inal sera ———— Butler co., in the same state. Pop. 190.—Also a. 
on to ety the total route of his forces, | township of Clinton co., in the same state, hire 
¢ Langdale, on Rowston moor, by the Par- | by tributaries of Little Miami river, and Fish Ako 
ante peroope, under Foyt and Jones. fertile and well-cultivated soil. Pop. 1, 
CHESTER, a county of the state of-Pennsylvania, | a township of Geauga co., in the same stal 
an area of 792 sq. m., drained by | NE of Columbus. It is hilly, but affords ma 
ine and ch creeks, a branch of Schuyl- | turage. Pop. 962. us 
‘the head waters of Elk rivers, and inter- CHESTER, a township of Nova Scotia, it the. . 
e the Columbia and Philadelphia railroad. | county of Lunenburg, on Mahone bay. It is ¢o-' 
% y in the 'W, and the soil is diversified, but it | vered to a great extent with spruce and fir timber, is’ 
> ge ly well-cultivated. Pop. in 1830, 50, 910; | well-watered, and capable of cultivation. It affords: 
10, 57,515. Its cap. is Westchester. —Also a lime, yellow-ochre, and pipe-clay; — indications: 
¥f South Carolina, comprising an agreeably | of coal have been discovered near Ch cho Od 
d of 600 sq. m., hounded by Catawba | This town lies on the N side of the bay, ag 


‘the E, and on the W ‘by Broad river. Pop. | from its mouth; and is extremely flou 
17,182; in 1840, 17,747, of whom 9,889 | ing on an active trade in timber and fish. — 
te aS a slaves, and 136 free coloured. | is capable of affording safe and commodious’ 
.—Also a township of Rock- ~~ to vessels of the =) a township beearery mg Th Oa 
state e of New Hampshire, 22 m.| “CHESTER (Larrux), a township , in ae nats 
it a hilly surface, and is ree Derbyshire. inl 81; 
ee Exeter river. noe arr 8 ica * ROW is pee 
; containing a su cies 0 STE EST), a settlement ova Scotia, 
edi is generally fertile. Pop.| in Cumberland co., situated on the summit a be 
is finely situated, and has a con- | Cobequid highlands. It possesses a 
a of Penobscot co., | from the disadvantages of its position is 
Maine. Pop. 277.—Also a township | importance. 
1 the state of Vermont, 83 m. S of HESTERBLADE, a < 
‘surface is te stating, créek, Somerset, 8} m. 


p CHESTERFIELD a 


hire, 24 m. NNE of De 


ha 





eer 


: 


held in the 
€ in poetics hes eer 
which « commences in the tideway of the 
nd is 46 m. in length, terminates at The 
_railway between yrs and Leeds 
canal near B asses C. at 
m. from Derby, an 15} m. troon Masbro’. 
this panes ie connected with Shef- 
Sheffield and Rotherham railway, 
‘D, a county of the state of Vir- 
Ps 8. comprising a superficies, somewhat bro- 
fos penal sq.m., bounded ov the N and NE by 
James river, and on the § and SW by the Appo 
' mattox river. Pop. in 1830, 11,689; in 1840, 17, 148, 
of rae 7,859 were whites, 8,702 slaves, and 587 
coloured. The cap., of the same name, consist- 
g of a few di is 16 m. SW of Richmond.— 
a district of South Carolina, comprising an 
area of 750 sq. m., bounded on the NE by Great 
"Fae river, by Lynch’s creek on the SW, and inter- 
sected by Black creek. Excepting on the banks of 
the soil is poor and sandy. Pop. in 
8,472; in 1840, 8,574, of whom 5,537 were 


whites, 2,871 slaves, "and 166 free coloured. ‘The 


cap., of the same name, is situated on Thompson’s 
af Colum affluent of Great Pedee river, 115 m. NNE 


umbia.—Also a township of Cheshire co., in 

state of New Hampshire, 59 m. SW of Concord, 

Connecticut river, opposite Brattleboro, in the 

of Vermont; and watered also by Cat’s Bane 

ridge brooks, and Spafford’s lake, a beauti- 

of water, covering an area of 526 acres. 

rface is diversified, and well adapted to the 

re of Indian corn and to pasturage. Pop. in 

65.—Also a township of Hampshire co., in 

e of Massachusetts, 11 m. WNW of North- 

m, drained by a branch of Westfield river, 

ch affords water-power. The surface is 

, but ae excellent pasturage, and is adapted 

culture of Indian corn, Pop. 1,182.—Also a 

se of Montville township, New London co., in 

of Connecticut, 836 m. SE of Hartford.— 

: p of Lucas co., in the state of Ohio, 

Columbus, watered “* Bean creek, 

e river. 301.—Also a 

in the i of New Jer- 

"Mount Holly, bounded on the W 

_river, and intersected by its tribu- 

ricks and Black creeks. Its surface is 

1 its soil consists of sand and clayey loam. 

fom “ins mR of Albany, bordered 
‘Y (150 m. ! s 

Se i 


7 


Dou. 


military road between Durham and 
consists of a single street about 1 m. in | 
the vias is a productive sals.epring 
oe 


STEMS, w x town pf. Rassia 
Por ro district, k 
1. bank of the Ingouletz. . an 10. 


CHESTER SPRINGS, a 
township, Chester co., in the state of Pem 
U.§., 72 m. SE of Harrisburg, resorted £0 as a 


in, 

CHISTERTOR, a parish of mbrid 
about a m. N of Cambridge, on the C: Fr: 
2,780 acres. Pop. 2,816.— a parish of Hun 
donshire, 5 m. NNW of Stilton, ? 
by the Nen. Area 1,330 acres. Pop. eae 
—_ of Oxfordshire, 2 m. SW of B 

nch of the Ray. Area 2,850 acres, F sop 
Also a township of Staffordshire, 25 m. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, near the Mane 
Birmingham railway. Pop. 1,392,—. : 
Warwickshire, 5} m. NNE of : 
of the Avon. Area 3,510 acres. 232. a cat 

CHESTERTOWYN, a vil of ork, U8 
Warren co., in the state of New York, 

N of Albany. Pop. in 1840, abont 36 
seaport and village, cap. of Kent ap in the st 
Maryland, 54 m- NE of An Annapolis, on the ¥ 
Chester river, which is here crossed by a bri 
80 m. above its serene into Chesapedhesars) ) 


Be aa Si 
R of 

in the state of Nain’ 36 m. ay NW, 

by Wilson’s stream, a branch of Sandy ; 

in 1840, 1,098,—Also a yillage of Chester 

Knox co., in the state of Ohio, 53 m. 

Columbus. Pop. 283. 
CHESUNCOOK, a lake of the state 

U. 8., 15 m. NE of Moosehead lake. beta 

by the Penobscot river. ; 
Parsi bye 33 a parish an 

» 44 m. SSE of Drayton, near 

ary Eracpoe! canal, Area of 

1,119, nS of township, 367." 
CHES CK e oenttio et 20, 0: 

ang Dm in Northumberland,—10 m, ND} 


Po ~ 
GHRTECAN, a town eae 
of Bean. Breton, on the awe 





of 
terberg 


», 4 m. of 
_ Area 4,936 ‘op. in 1851, 613. 
DE, a parish of Bockingiumehive 9 
of Winslow. Area 1,200 acres. Pop. 217. 
YND, a parish of Salop, 13 m. N of 
on the Mees. Area 3,803 acres. Pop. 709. 
WYND, a township in the RE of Edgmond, 

bout a mile S of Newport. Pop. 402. 
UX, a commune and town of France, in the 
of Calvados, cant. of Tilly-sur-Seulles, 9 m. W 

. on the r. bank of the Mue. Pop. 1,009. 

VAGNES, or Crevannes, a canton and 
2 of France, in the dep. of the Allier, arrond. 
ins cant. comprises 10 com. Pop. in 
7,188; in 1841, 7,507. The village is on the 
of the Acolin, 12 m. ENE of Moulins. 

858. Fairs are held three times a-year. 
EVAIGNE’, a commune & France, in the 
and 16 m. NE of Mayenne, cant. of Couptrain. 


1,240. 
EV AL-BLANC (Lr), a commune of France, 
‘dep. of Vaucluse, cant. of Cavaillon, near the 
of the Durance, 19 m. SE of Avignon. 


ALTER, an island of France, in the dep. of 


¢, cant. of Pont-l’Abb“, 11 m. SSW of 


er, in a lake formed by the river Pont l’Abbé. 
bout 3 m. in circumference, and is very fertile. 
EVANCEAUX, a commune of France, in the 
_ of Charente-Inferieure, cant. of Montlieu, 16 m. 
of Jonzac. Pop. 1,246. 
HEVELEY, a parish of Cambridgeshire, 3} m. 
of Newmarket. Area 2,527 acres. Pop. 612. 
“ CHEVELINKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
y. and 42-m. SSE of Kharkov, district and 20 


EVENEY, or Kevenacn, a parish and village 
erland, in the cant. of Berne, 4m. WSW of 
Pop. 272. 

N , a parish of Kent, 3} m. NW of 

Area 8,773 acres. Pop. 983. 
EVERELL (Great), a parish of Wilts, 1 m, 
fest Lavington. Area 1,840 acres. Pop. 526. 
RELL (Lrrrve), a parish of Wilts, «es 
i . Area 1,930 acres. Pop. 225. 
a village of Persia, in Kurdistan, 


Y, a commune of France. in the dep. 
eant. of Contres, 10 m. SE of 
the re 

town - stone, 
re, 44 m. SSE of Wakeficld, on the 
railway, Area 825 acres. Pop. 63. 

|N, a canton and commune of France, 
-Hante-Marne, arrond. of Vassy. 
15 com. Pop. in 1831, 5.908; 
town is 12 m. ENE of Vassy. 


-RME 


re 


Streams of 
Hock and other head-streams 
from its N side, in the co. of Cradock. 
CHEVIOT HILLS, a range of ay ee i 
occupying a circle of about 15 m. in diam,, 6 
border of England and Scotland, but chiefly 
Northumberland, between the Scottish border ; 
NW, and the upper part of the river on the | 
S. Some regard this chain as commencing at Loch 
Ryan on the W, and extending, with occasional in- — 
terruptions, to the head of the Northumberland 
Beaumont; but the Cheviots, commonly so 
lie on the borders of Roxburgh and Northumberland, 
and may be regarded as commencing, on the east, 
with Cheviot hill, in N lat. 55° 29’, 19 m. from Sun- 
derland-point. This hill, the highest in the range, 
has an alt. of 2,684 ft., according to Sir Thomas _ 
Brisbane, or of 2,695 ft. according to Messrs, Adie ~~ 
and Galbreath. From this point, the €. ran in a 
SW direction, by Carter Fell, alt. 2,020 ft. to Peel 
fell, in N Jat. 55° 17’, and W long. 2° 35’.. The prin- 


cipal pass in the range is that known by the name of | 


Carter-bar, by which the road from Jedburgh to 
Newcastle enters England, Many of these hills are 
of a conical form, some of them being bey cones; 
almost all are pointed and finely formed, with smooth 
steep sides, their bases being separated only by deep, 
narrow, and sequestered glens. The soil on the lower 
slopes is fertile, producing a rich, close, green sward} 
but on the higher acclivities, patches of heath, points 
of rocks, and loose stones appear. Their only pro- 
duce is-grass; but they are the most valuable of 
mountain tracts in this vicinity, being depastured by 
numerous flocks of the valuable and peculiar breed _ 
of sheep termed Cheviots, now widely diffased not 
only over the N of England, but also over almost all — 
Scotland, Goats also are kept among them, and 
they abound with grouse. On the top of the moun- 
tain, called by way of eminence, par 
are extensive tracts of heath, and a large loch ¥ f 
is often frozen at midsummer. (oa 
CHEVIRE’-LE-ROUGE, a commune of a 
in the dep. of the Muine-et-Loire, cant. and 5 m . 
NW of Baugé. Pop. 1,741. res 
CHE a village of Persia, in the sage of 
Diyarbekir, in the district of Jabukjur, 85 m. ENE 
of Pelu, on a branch of the Murad i 
CHEVRE, a hamlet of France, in the 
Nievre, cant. of Moulins-en-Gilbert, com. 
nesse. Pop. 70. It contains a 


ee 
of the | 
ss iron i rn $i 
VRE a canton, comm 
France, in the dep. of the Oise, ae 


ore 


Rambouillet. The cant. ises 21. Po 





of Nev Seas sey, U. S., 88 m, 
N branch 6f Big-Timber creek. 

‘a town of India, in the prov: of Alla- 
istrict of Gurramundlab, on the r. bank of 

dda, 80 m. 8 by E of Gurrah. 
-MAGNA, or Bisnor-Cuew, a parish and 
village in Somersetshire, 8 m. W of Pensford, on a 
fra of the Avon. Area of p. 5,006 acres. Pop. 


~ CHEW-STOKE, a parish in Somersetshire, 44 m. 
SW of Pensford, Area 2,092 acres. , Pop. 819. 
- CHEWTON-MENDIP, a pre and village in 
Somersetshire, 6m. NNE of Wells, on the Mendip 
hills, Area of p. 6,514 acres. Pop. 1,139. 
'CHEXBRES, a parish and village of Switzerland, 
in the cant. of Vaud, 10 m. E of Lausanne. Pop. 727. 
° Y, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Sevres, cant. of Lezay. Pop. 1,262. 
_ CHE YE, a commune of France, in the dep, 
of Cantal, cant. of Murat. Pop. 2,127. 
» --CHE-YANG-PAOU, a town of China, in the prov. 
of Fo-kyen, in N lat. 25° 34’ 48”, long. 3° 41’ 30” E 
of Pekin. 
CHEYE, a town of S Africa, in the Barolong ter- 
ritory, on the Maretsawney river, in S lat. 25° 50’. 
: YNE (Port), a low rocky point on the S 
> atid Melville peninsula, in N lat. 66° 9’, W long. 


CHEYNOW, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 
6m. E of Tabor. There are mineral springs in the 


aT gh bourhood. : 
~ CHEZE (La), a canton, commune, and village of 
rance, in the dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, arrond. of 
oudeac.—The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. in 1831, 
»240.—The com, and village are 6 m. SE of Lou- 
on the Lié. Pop. 405. 
~CHEZEAUX (Ls), a commune of France, in the 
. Of Haute-Vienne, cant. of Saint-Sulpice-les- 
les. Pop. 1,792. 
’ CHEZERY, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Ain, cant. of Collonges. Pop. 1,205, 
-CHEZY-L’ABBAYE, a commune and town of 
4 in the dep. of Aisne, cant. ofCharly, 4m. S 


of Chateau-Thierry. Pop. 1,814. 

ni Cita. a town Ge Spain, in the prov. and 48 m. 
_ NE of: in the partido of Boltana. 
ite CHIABRAXO, a village of the Sardinian states, 
in the division of Turin, 9m. NW of Pignerol. Good 
¢ is made here. ; 

ADU, a town of Yarriba in NW Africa, 170 

_ NW of Benin, in N lat. 8° 24’. 
JATAJANO, a village of Naples, in the prov. and 

'W of Naples, cart. of Marano, Pop. 1,200. 


\MPO, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
. and 14 m, W of Vicenza, on 


pase 


reh, a 

ing the land above the level of t 
of alluvial deposits, has been c 
intermission during the last thre 
mountain-streams into the 
seasons carry from 3 to 9 parts o 
water; and this water was detained 
embankments till it became cl 
its sediment over the marshes. 
folding of water the general 
been raised about 8 ft., and the whole 
is estimated at 880,000 cubic yards of ear 
Pontificia, forming the drain of this end of 
rises within a short distance of the C, | 
SSW; receives te Astrone on the r 
SSE near Oryieto, and, after a course of abou 
m., joins the Paglia on the 1. bank, a little. abo 
union with the Tiber. The same of 
was adopted in the Tuscan part of 
drawing off the waters of the C. after they 
made by temporary detention to de 
materials they carried with them, T 
is formed by the union of the Tresa, the ¥ 
and the Montelungo. After having de; 
sediment in Lake Chiusi, these streams flo 
the name of the Canale-del-Passo-allo-Qu 
Lake Montepulciano; from which they 
under the name of Canale-Maestro-de-li 
and join the Arno, on the 1. bank, 6 m, 
zo, after a course of 42 m. ph 29 
The fall of the C. Toscana is 15 
huge weir was erected, under the sup 
Dutch engineers, for the purpose of reguli 
setewing, of will ~ foe of ad: 
Arno. The proposal to pull down or Joy his da: 
so as to obtain for the main stream of the Ca gre 
fall and more rapid course, was wal 
the celebrated engineer Fossombrone, 
the danger of inundation to which it’ 
Florence and the Val d’Arno. ~ a i 

CHIANCIANO, ‘a town of Tuscany, in the : 
of Arezzo, 4 m SE of Montepaleiane, Ii 1e alley « 
the Chiana. Pop. 2,036. . ively 
here. About 1 m. to the. e ~d 
springs, the Bagni-di-Sellana of the 

CHIANNI-DE-REVALTE, a p 
of Tuscany, in the comp. and 19 m. 


of Totonicapan, 180 m. 
river of the ee cae Pop. 





ee aay te! 


principal 
“down the 
Vv, was mens |e 
i on the go 

0. =p Reg contiguous alike to 
eral states of Central America, it 
‘both; and the option being given to 
is of determining to which federation 
d C. its wish ‘to join the 
union, while the district of Soconusco ad- 
seh federation.—Near the village of 
one. are some extraordinary ruins 
called or ‘the Stone houses,’ 

whi bacon ae ‘site of what must once have been 
; and opulent city. “This metropolis,” says 
“concealed for ages in the midst of a vast 
Beeges ee middle -of 

: ‘when e s having penetrate; 
ry solitude, fad themselves white sight of 
ins Of what had once been a superb city, 6 

iw tirenmf.” “Mr. Stephens, in his Fabicbsics 
in“Central America, has given a most inter- 
tt of these ruins, and illustrated his 
vith numefous drawings of the princi- 

See Parenqur. 

A~DH-LOS-Esranores, or Civpap Rear, 
pt the above proy., is situated in the 
vof izacatlan, in N lat. 16° 85’, W long. 94° 
“the Zaldales’ river, 300 m. NW of Guati- 
5,000, of whom about one-eighth are 
has some commerce in cocoa, sugar, 


¥ > Po 
nella, cotton, and wool. 
eae aoe DEO, a town in the same proy. 
36 m, W of the above, on the |. bank of 
0, near the centre of the isthmus of Te- 


“N lat..17° 5’, W long. 95° 53’, It is 

by. Indians, who are said to amount 

ae and who conduct an active 
rar and ‘ood. 


Sinde, 50 m. S$ of Khy- 


a town of Sardinia, in the 

of on a mountain of 

‘Pop. 1,600.—Also a town of Sicily, in 

EAR Si 
ublis! 

6,222 to this. LE and it 

hid at etines Tt is a well- 


are corn, wine, oil, an 
amount: of cattle and” sheep 
is divided into 8 mandamen ee and | 
The pop. was returned in 1842 Rt 107,9 
of the same namé, is a handsome town, 
of the bay of Rapallo, 22 m. ESE of 
Sedbonelinre of the Sturla. Pop. 10,6 
is an ecclesiastical semi here, and a ver 
some church. Its chief manufactures are 1¢ 
oil, and wine. An el pert of a 
sconducted from its small e 
are quarried in ae neigh He 
CHIAVENNA, a town of ca 
the gov. of Milan, deleg. of the Valteline, 20 
of Sondrio, on the Maira, 8 m. above hy 
that river flows into the lake of Como, and at 
1,090 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 3,000. The m 
the two great roads across the Bplages and th 
timer at this point, renders it a place of active 
commerce; and it has some ody trade in. sil 4 
wine, and cattle.—C. is an ancient, and was formerly 
a fortified town. Its castle is regarded as hee t 
keys of Italy on the side of Germany, From] 
to 1797 the territory of C. belonged to the Swiss 
ton of the Grisons. 
CHIBAY, a_village of Peru, in the district. 
20 m. 8 of Caillomas, in S lat. 15° 40’., fab 
CHIBLAK, a village of Turkey in Asia, in ‘% 
Hisenihape 


db 


Anatolian sanjak of Biga, on a stream flowing 
the Kalifaith-Asmak river, 2} m. SE of Hissayj 
Tlium Novum, ‘ 

CH’HUNTAUNMY1, a town of Burmah, ot 
E bank of the Bhanmo river, 30 m. NNE- of : 

-ABAD, a town of Turkey in 

the sanjank and NE of Anguri, on the 
the Elma-tagh. 

CHICA-BALAPUR, or Cminapat 
town of India, in the Mysore territory, 36.m 
E of Bangalore. 

CHICAGO ise See Spang 

8 a to ; 

in the state of fil 8. 204m NNE 
field, in N lat. 42° 0, W long. 87° 85" 
situated, on both sides of a river of the 
3 m. above its entrance into the S end of 
chigan.—The river is from 50 to 75 y 
the town, with a depth of from 15. 
mouth is barred, but a good 
been formed fie: the construction of pi 
the lake on each side of the 
It rises in two branches. The 





fo th Tete N ont oe. 

shes to the W, the N, and th 
tht of land on Lake Evie, and not 
C. is also connected 

th. ois and Michi; 
100 m, in length, with 15 locks, overcoming 
; 60 ft. wide at the top, and 6 ft. 
@ government expedition to the 
Peter’s river visited this place in 1823, 
at the opinion that, ‘as a piace of 
ess, ©. offers no inducement to the settler; for 
hole annual amount of the trade on the lake 
not the cargo of 5 or 6 schooners. In 
ra there were only 60 persons residing at C. In 
1 its Pop. was 4,853; in 1848, it had increased 
‘to 19,724; in 1850, it was 27,620; in 1854, 60,652; 
, es about 10,000 eg 0 in perpetual! transit 
rough it. In 1854, it had 7,627 dwellings, 61 
cht 3, 54 schools, 196 manufactories, 1,184 stores, 
and 150 hotels. In 1836 the value of imports into 
‘the town of C. amounted to 325,203d., while the 
whole value of exports for the same year was 
“only 1,000d. In 1840, the imports risen to 
is 000d. In 1848, the imports were 8,338,639 d., 
and the value of exports was estimated at 10,706,333 
da. These consisted of 2,160,000 bushels of wheat, 
45,200 barrels of flour, 59,200 barrels of beef and 
pork, and 961,400 Ibs. of wool. In 1854, its exports 
_ of grain and flour were 12,902,310 bushels, whereas 
4 of New York were 9,480,335. Chicago is the 
‘natural terminus, during the period of navigation, 
of the great line of water communication between 
-eastern cities on the Atlantic and the west; 
imebec, through the St. Lawrence and the lakes; 
n and New York, through the Hudson river 
nd th ¢ Erie canal. From Chicago radiate directly, 
by connections, nearly twenty railways, the ag- 
: length of which is about 2,500 m. Inthe 
* beginn of 1852 there was only one railway of 
about 40 m. long running me C. age Me Sates, 
averaging 120 passengers each, arrive daily at C.; 
and 80 trains, taking nearly the same number of 
‘persons, At present, the main bulk of the 
products ive at C.is exported, in sailing and 
~ Brew V 7 the Atlantic . To reach the 
ice of the Erie canal this produce has to make 
f 980 m. The ua of the canal to 
Lb iere it runs into the Hudson river, is 364 
., and from Albany to New York 150 m.; total 
Chicago to New York, ‘1,494 m. Nor is its 
10 ce as a town likely to decrease, ag the time 
distant when, by a junction of that canal 
sconsin river, there will be a practicable 
the Mississippi, giving to this town 
of Hlinois the advantage of the New 
-on one side, and that of New York 
@ country near C. is very flat and 
one of the oldest settlements in the 


CHICAPA, a river of c 
Oaxaca, rising on the S flank of 
Madre, and flowing in a course from 
then from N to §, into the Duie-qu al 
E of Tehuantepec. At the Venta de C., 
road from the Purtillo-de-Tarifa, strikes it, 
has an alt. of g’4 metres== 78 ft. above | 
near the rancho of Puerta-Vieja, of 272 ft. 
the Ultimo rancho, of 682 ft. This river conve 
considerable body of water into the lake; a 
be made an important feeder of the p 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
CHICATI, a river of Mexico, in the: 
basco, a continuation of the Arroyo-de- 
inosculates with the Arroyo-de-Jab 
W into the Chilapa, and ranni N 
join the Usumasinta on the 1, bok 
CHICHACOTTA, a town of Ne 
Butan, in N lat. 26° 85’, 20 m. N of ; 
CHICHAS, a district of Bolivia, in the 
of Potosi, stretching across the head-stre 
Pilcomayo to the frontiers of La Plata. 
streams which intersect its surface is the 
tary of the San Juan. ae 


HICHAWUTNI, a — of No 
- the Punjab, on the 1. of the 
CHICHE’, a town of France, in the wT 

Sevres, cant. and 6 m. SE of B 

bank of the Thouaret. Pop. 1,12 

Pg hagerrtn a commune and. yill 
e dep. of Yonne, cant. of Chablis. 
CHICHELEY, a parish in Bucks, 

Newport-Pagnell. Area-1,620 if 
CHICHESTER, a city and 

situated in the hund. of Box and § 

sion of Sussex, 56m. SW by § of. 

6 m. fium the coast, on a plain 

the ved of Bri wage to Portsmov 

rivulet gene in the sm 

the toon, pr falls into an 

There is a small harbour 

which communicates with 


found it in 1671 the resi- | j 
at a Ret adele t 





North- The gates of the city have long ago 
een remov ‘4, but the walls remain nearly perfect, and 
e, UF of a century ago, formed into terraces 

h gravel, which are now shaded with rows 
iotrees, atid afford a delightful promenade. 
F man » near the N is an ancient building. 
pel attached to ary was converted into 

iI, and is still pon as such. The palace of 
hop planed remarkable for its extensive and 

‘buildings 


yes 


gardens. The corn-exchange is 
and the theatre has some pre- 

to elegance. The infi . & beautiful 
on the N slope outside the city, and 

d with airing grounds for tke patients, was 
subscription in 1826.—The cathedral, 
the 13th cent., is the most conspicuous 
city.. As a cathedral church it is of an 
clase but it is avery beautiful edifice, built 
of a cross, with a tower rising from 

ited by an octagonal spire, 300 ft. 


is 410 ft. in length; ‘aad 227 ft. 
the transepts. The gross yearly in- 


the see, on an average of 
, was —.. The cana composing the cor- 


- por: are a dean and four canons residentiary, 
the net income equally. C. is a diocese 


three years, ending 


a the county, 22 peculiars excepted. 
p cathedral which had fallen into 
4 restored in a judicious man- 
- een as urches are pen om pod the 
; iiptacnese The octagonal chapel 
a ema abaeh is a handsome structure; so 
$0 is nite Gothic church, erected without the 
pe Be Sreciaip Se Tnkcrondnnte 
worship for Independents 

rian: Methodists. 


and county is 1,830 acres, 

030; in 1801, 4,744; in 1881, 

d ir pace, 8,647. The trade of the town 
in malt, flonr, corn, timber, coal, and 

it two centuries ago C. nearly, if not 
opoli the trade of payeried at in 


trade was principally ly carried on in 
Pancras, the E » wh 
ae Chatles I, ery 


t every 


a needle-maker; but in 1643 
demolished ; 


CHICHESTER, a pasa of ‘Merrimac 
the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 8 m.. Eo 
cord. It presents a level surface, with a | 
well-cultivated soil, and is watered by Suncook river, 
which affords good water-power. Pop. in 1840, 1, 
—Also a township of Lower Canada, extending } 
from the Ottawa or Grand river, ite 
Black island, and between Sheen and Watham t 
ships. -It is intersected by Black river. ' 

HICHIBACOA (Carer), a headland of Vi 
ela, 18 m. NW by N of Point Espada, the W_ 
of tye entrance of the > gg of Maracaybo, in 
’, W long. 71° 20’ 
CHILIANE-EN-TRIE'VES, a village 
rene in the dep. of the Isére, cant. of Clelles-en- 
Tridves, 30 m. SSW of Grenoble. Pop. 1,065. In 
~, oa Ky a mine ~! oe ¥ 
a town of Texas, in Jasper co, 35 m. 
SE of Nacogdoches. “é 

CHICHUNDEE, a village of Afghanistan, on the 
road from Babur-ka-Killa to Dara-Ismail- 
some distance from the r. bank of the Zhobe, and 15 
=. pido of the mountain of Tukti-Soliman, in x 

at. 81° 42’. 

CHICKAHOMINY, a river in the state of Vir; 
nia, U. S., which takes’ its rise 25 m. NW of ; 
mond; forms the boundary of several counties; pa 
after a total course of about 60 m., of which 0 are 
navigable for the largest vessels, unites with James 
river, 87 m. above Point Comfort. 

CHICKAMANGA, a river which takes its rise in 
the NW of the state of Georgia, U. 5., eni 
state of Tennessee, and falls into the wa 
name, a few miles SSW of Hamilton. 

CHICKAPEE, a river of the state of 
setts, U.S, which takes its rise in mito ek 0 





of New york 6 6 m. a of mothe watered by 
.and Cazenove creeks. It has an undulating 
and is gen rag dri In the § it contains 
Pop int reservation 
. in Pop in 1840, 1,137. 

CKWARD, PEMBER’S OAK, ann LIL- 
a »~ WALL, « township of Herefordshire, in the p. of 

i Tiago, — W of Huntingdon. Pop. 412. 
CLANA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, cap. 
Pt » of a judicial partido, in the prov. and 11 m. SSE of 
situated near the E bank of the channel of the 


longing to the Seneca tribe. 


Petri, opposite the Isla-de-Leon, and com- 
vee a fine view of the bay and town of Cadiz. 
of 44. It is a “small, mean, and dirty town, 
scarcely a house of decent exterior” [Murray] ; 

| Bae is “the Highgate of the good citizens of 
[Scott] and contains 2 parish churches, 3 
convents, an hospital, an alms-house, a a, peeeis and 
pre The environs are adorned with numerous 


villas, belonging to the inhabitants of Cadiz, and on 
an eminence are the ruins of a Moorish castle. 
“There are some mineral waters in the neighbour- 
Bh Wh a town in New Castile, in the prov. and 


NE of Jaen, partido of Villacarrilo, and 27 m. 
ENE of La Carolina. The — comprises only 
“en or towns, viz.: Chiclana, Conil, and Vejer. 
‘O, a river of New Grenada, in the inten- 
Act Equador, which unites with the Ahuaricu, 
n. above the junction of that river with the Coca. 
‘a river of Patagonia, which is supposed to 
a lake in the interior, and to fall into the 

of. the Santa Cruz, on the SE coast. 
, Mamore, or Steir, a river of Bolivia, 
of Santa Cruz, which falls into the 

ewe on the L bank, in § lat. 15° 5’. 

-CHICONTEPEC, a town in the state of Vera 
_ Ornz, in’ Mexico. it is built on the barren rocky 
shee a of ie Sierra-Madre, on the road from Tampico 


posh oy the time of § i 
CHICULD oud Hi 


AH, a c 
of Malwa, on the ¥ bank of sha 
SW of Maundoo. In 1820 it cor 
houses, with a ruinous ghurry, a 
mud wall. : 
CHIDAMER, a town of the 
the district of Chianjur, on a river of t 
90 m. SSE of Batavia. 
Py pee oe AN» SLE es 
of Hambledon, co u er ge 
CHIDDINGPOLD, a 
of Haslemere. Area 6; pel Pop 
CHIDDINGLEY, or Currrixeteien, 
Sussex, 5 m. NW of Hailsham. Area 4,! 
Pop. 1,085. 3 
CiHIDDINGSTONE, a parish of 
WSW of Tunbridge, near the source ¢ 
way, and close to the South Eastern rai 
MCHIDEOCK. & pariah of Domes, 29:9. Wr 
a parish o' 
port. Area 2,240 Sener f ee 
ec ror a ep! Sg 
the Nievre, cant. o' a: 
CHIDHAM, a parish of nategy: 


Chichester. Area 2,185 acres. ; 
CHIDLEY CAPE, a 0 
land, in Davis straits, to the S of Disco 


which it is separated by SE bay. 
bagacacrop ped a town of Russia in 


y- . 

CHIDLOW, a township of the 
Cheshire. Area 152 acres. 12. 

CHIDRIAN (Sax), a town 
tile, in the prov. and 24 im NNES 
of Arévalo, on the L bank of the 
confluence with the Efesma. ‘The 
a for SEE seg nee 

HIEM- a lake of Bavaria, 

Upper Bavaria. It lies between 
Ale 13 m. S of Phew ens ‘. is. 
and in many 80 fath : 





itala, ‘avid: peti a 
n jum. 
well-built, and in the en- 


oak with be ag i 

f few spinning-mills ani th- 

vate ai chief branches of logal 

‘tho Cairo of the middle ages; was for- 
considerable strength. 

onda or a a river which takes its 

‘ie um, in the prov. of Lux- 

the NW. of Tee crosses the N part of 

dep. of the Moselle and Meuse, passing 

wy, Montmedy,’and La Mouilly, thence bends 

o the dep. of Ardennes; passes Carignan; and 

with the’ Meuse 5 m. SE of Sedan, after a 

ec 60 m., ‘of which about 18 are na- 


a village of Venetian fombardy, i in the 
on and 12 m. N of Sondrio, on 


linco. 
SSE, a river of Venetian Lombardy — the 
is of the Romans—which takes iis rise on the 
Monte a spur of the Rhitian 
directs its course with con- 


m. W of Trent; 
inuosities to the S; traverses Lago d‘Idro 

‘the Val Sabia; and, after having watered the E 
of the delegation of Brescia, enters that of Man- 
sand throws itself into the Oglio, on the 1. bank, 
meg of Canneto, Fag in its course of about 


‘m. Condino, Anfo Vestone, Montechiaro, and 
sop ate la rocky, and current impetuous. 
pam withpike and barbel. 
ETI, a ed town of Naples, cap. of the 
roy. of Abruzzo-Citra, situated on a hill, near the r. 
bank of the Pescara, 40 m. E of Aquila, and 100 m. 
a Brice, Pop. 18,679. It is well-built; and 
i al cathedral, 4 churches, several 
‘a college, a theological seminary, a ly- 
“military hospital, several alms- houses, a 
ejand numerous remains of its ancient magnifi- 
hed has some manufactories of woollen and 
‘and a considerable trade in wine, corn, 
} Fairs are held twice a-year. The 
‘this town—the — Marrucinorum of the 


lansin’s 
ise joo ‘some of oryae ae 

ean was” sa ers fined; ve { 

mixed with the most luxuriant mre on if owe ‘ 
CHIGIOGNA, a town of Switzerland, sd siete 

of Tessin, 15 m. NNW of Bellinzona, in the Val 

Laventina, on the |. bank of the Tessin, about a’m. 

SE of Faido. (Ure ta ae 
CHIGNAL (Sr. James) a parish of naa 

NW of Chelmsford, on the Chelmer, 

acres. Pop. 263. 
CHIGNAL- SMEALY, a parish of Rowena 

NW of Chelmsford. Area 476 acres. Pop. 
CHIGNECTO BAY, the NE yh opie of 

between New Branswick po Nova bem ge mat 

the Mines channel by a poe of which Cape ein 

29’, W long. 64° 493’, is the W extremity. At a ate 

above Cape Euragee, which lies 12 or 133 m, within the 

its N side, it divides into two branches,—one leading to 

berland basin and the river Missiqueah, wk which TUNS Across, 

isthmus, and traces the remainder of the boundary line’ 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; and the ot 

called Beau basin—running in a N direction to the Petit! 

river, The former branch is navigable to within 13.m. 

bay in the gulf of St. Lawrence; and it is remarkable mp ths 

the rise of tide in the latter gulf is only 8 ft., it rises from 

60 ft. in Cumberland basin. A scheme for a 

bay and the gulf of St. Lawrence across this 

from River Au Lac to Tidnish river, about 11 m. in. 

reported against by Captain Crawley in 1848. At the mi 

all the rivers emptying into C. bay, there are extensive collee- 

tions of alluvial matter, called salt-marshes, chiefly formed by the» 

operation of marine currents, These diked marshes and. 

dows are highly fertile; and grazing is successfully 

the settlers in this quarter, who send butter and cheese bs, 

quantities to Halifax and St. John's, 1 ys 
CHIGNOLO, a town of Venetian Lom 

the gov. of Milan, deleg. and 17 m. ESE. of 

Pop. 4,000. It is well-built, and its ancient: teres 

has been transformed into a handsome residence, 
CHIGNY, a commune of France, in the 

the Marne, cant. of Verzy. Pop. 542. at: 

excellent wine. i 
CHIGNY - SUR - VANNES, a e at 

town of France, in the dep. of the Yonne, of 

Villeneuve -l’Archevéque, 12 m. E of Sens. Pop 

470. ARR 

CHIGUARA, 2 town of Venezuela, in the inten- 


seo ep roy. and 40 m. E of Meciés, om thie 


* OHIGWELL, mepaaa f EE: $. Zipping, 
a of Essex, 6m. of 

aay Oe the W by the Roding. Area ee 

‘HIH, a town and district of China; di 
of Honan, division of Chang-tih-fu, us 
CHIL-CHING, a town and distriet of China, 
the prov. of Chih-le, division of § n-hwa-fu. 
[-FANG, a town and di 





i 


“all. its streams terminate in lakes without 
ule ‘The soil is impregnated with nitre and pot- 
ash, and is entirely destitute of wood except along 
the streams. C., formerly comprised in the intend- 


Teoh. of Durango, was constituted a separate prov. in 


ard southern part is sometimes named New 
Biscay.—Its cap., of the same name, is situated on 
an t of the Conchas, 360:m. NNW of Duran- 
yand 945 m. NNW of Mexico, in N lat. 28°56’, W 
. 105° 15’, near the S base of a chain of precipi- 
_ tous ‘mountains, which at this point form a kind of 
in the curve of which the city stands. Pop. 
1885, Ja00, Tt is a well-built town, of oblong 
form; and contains two churches, one of 
in jam square, is a superb edifice, 
lysculptured and decorated with statues, and form- 

e of the largest and finest structures in Mexico. 
“The other is enemas for the elegance of its pro- 
ns, The public treasury and the town-house, 
‘and many of the shops, are also handsome buildings. 


. ‘The town is supplied with water from a source at 


‘the distance of 8 m., by means of an aqueduct and 
an extensive reservoir, Mining operations are ex- 
tensivel ly. carried on in the environs, and in the 
are numerous forges and foundries. C. was 
erly a town of considerably greater importance 
it now is. Its pop. is said to have amounted 
in cio cent. to 70,000. 
. CHIKANGA, a district of South Africa, in Mono- 
Soacaae ito the W of the Sofala. It contains exten- 
: with the produce of which the inha- 
trade with the Portuguese factories estab- 
shed on the banks of the Zambese. 
ed iJ, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
wa, 11m. WSW of Ougein. 
a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
and 12m, NW of Vilna, on the r. bank of the 


~CHILAPA, a town of Mexico, in the prov. and 
160m, Sof Mexico, and 60 m. NE of Acapulco. It 
‘has some manufactories of earthenware, and a con- 
‘siderable trade in cochineal the: produce of the en- 
virons. —~ Also. a river in the prov. of Tabasco, 
ae with the Chilapilla, and flowing NW 


Se oi It as an average width of 


APILLA. gameh.ok: Maisth iin the state 
) the xr. bank of the Tabasco 


Seer 
“ae trong of the same name. 


NNE of Saved hn Area 
in 1831, 487; im 1851, 694. 

CHILOOTE, a chapel in the 
ville, Derbyshire, a se 
Area 1,300 acres. 

CHILDERDITOH, « 

Brentwood, near the en 
Area 1 614 aeres. Pop. in 1851, 208." 

CHILDERLEY, a parish of C u 
mn. WNW of Cap bridge. Area 1,052 acres. 2 ce 

CHILD-OK®FORD, a parish of Dorset, 64 
NW of Blandford-Forum.. Area Bee 
in 1831, 612; in 1851, 773. 

‘ CHILDREY, a parish of Berks, 2}, Wor! 
tage, on the Berks and Wilts canal. Area 
acres. Pop. in 1831,.561; in —_ 553. 

CHILDS-ERCALL, a 
NW of Newport, E of the Sent 
Pop. in 1831, 416; in 1851, 512. | 

)HILDS- WICKHAM, a parish of 
shire, 5 m. W of Chip —- 
acres. Pop. in 1831, rh 

CHILDWALL, a penile pet y= 
shire, 4} m. SW of Prescot, im 
pool and Manchester railway. aot 
acres; of township 828 acres. Pop, of pi 
14,409 ; of township, 166. 

CHIL See Argquira. 

CHILE. See Cam . 

CHILECITO, a mining village of the 
Rioja, in the Argentine republic, in. S lat. 
the W edge of a chain of low hills.n 1g pi 
to the Famatima mountains, 4 Teagues ff ¢ 
gasta. The neighbourhood nena: ze 
ered by granitic and syenitic detritus. 
selves are composed of a coarse and f 
nowhere rise higher than 250 ft. 
plain, which has an alt. of about. 8,000 | " 
level. The fig, peach, walanty. dees. @ 
luxuriantly here.—French. 9) oy 

CHILEIROS, a town of Portug 
Estremadura, i > SSW of T 





separates 
“island of Chiloe and its dependent isles; 
the W ‘the Pacific oceun. ‘Within these 
,in a direct line, 17 degrees of 
geog. m., equal to 1,180 British m., 
25th to the 41st degree of S lat., or 
if the whole Chilian archipelago is 
cluded meridional extent is actually 1,260 
lish m. between its remotest extremities, making 
coupe declination from a a line. Its 
various, being determined by the greater 
8 distance of the isies from the sea, Between 
rallels' of 24° and 82°, it varies from 120 to 180 
from that to the 37th degree, itis about 210 m.; 
eatest breadth, from thence t8-the archipelago 
: does not exceed 230 m. Its average breadth 
sp eee about 2°, lying between the meri- 
4 69° and 714°. Molina estimates its length 
S at 1,260 geog. m’, or 1,450 British m., 
i of medial breadth; and its super- 
j at 878,000. geog. sq. m., or 522,000 British sq. 
a i is exaggeration, we should conclude, 
‘though b b oth sides of the Andes, the territory of 
pania, and of the Puelches, should be included. 
th Ovalle’s and Molina’s maps of C., the large 
e of Cuyo, or Mendoza, is included ; but this 
‘now belongs to the republic of La Plata. 
~< that C. is merely a long narrow stripe of 
ding the Andes and the coast; 
‘its whole superficies will not amount to one-half 
'Molina’s estimate, which is followed by Pinkerton 
—— whole superficies has been accu- 
d by Oltmanns, and found not to ex- 
of 25 to the degree, or 173,000 
roy indep of Araucania, and other ‘dis- 
oy Reet ad from the ste 
st degre which, at an average o 
in “hore cimnct exceed 78,000 sq. 
i ‘total of 251 British sq. m 
I Political divisions.| _C. is a plain of 
from N to S, and rising gra- 
‘the sea as it approaches the Andes on 
sloping plain is intersected and fertilized 
ral ee or, to speak more correctly, 
from the pouting 
natural divisions of 
Chili Proper,—the Andes,— 
comprehended between 


7 4.39. 


vast ext 
pK, Th 


stream. 
following 13 provin 


Provinces, 
Copiapo, 
Couulbo, 
Zeoncagun, 
Melipilla, 
Santiago, 
Deicheren 
chagua, 
Mauli, 
Itata, 
Chillan, 
Puchacay, 
Huilquilimu, 
It was subsequently divided into 3 intendancies, — 
namely, La Concepcion, Coquimbo and Santiago; and =} 
these were subdivided into 22 districts. Its 5, ambectd 2 
division is into 8 provinces, viz: f 
° Area according to Area according to a8: 
the Almanach , M: r°s gto 
Coquimbo, 1,502 Ger. sq. m. 
Aconcagua, 422 
Rata. 
OIC) 
Mine 
Concepcion, 
Valdivia, 
Chiloe, 


8,348 = 
71,048 English 
sq. m. 


These admeasurements afford an example of 
traordinary discrepancies which prevail on the 
Physical features. In the N part of ©, 
try rises in a series of successive npr 4 1 

coast to the Andes. These terraces, lying ; 
mountain-lines running parallel to the poten 
present a succession of erally y 
each other by narrow 


cipal towns, as San ee 
nando, are — They are also connected by | 


transverse v; with the coast. Darwin. 
that all these ne must, at one period, hae rm 
ed the bottoms of ancient inlets and deep ba; : 
as, at the present aay intersect every part 
del-Fuego. In the S part, its surface is dby 
broad expansions or branches of the Andes, ris 
sometimes to an alt. aoe ft. above the valle 





which was onsite in the aspect of 

‘the e coast, in a cruize between Araucania and Peru. 
© “Within the space of one month, we had now wit- 
nessed all the intermediate degrees of fertility and 
desolation. At Concepcion [in 37°], the eye was 
‘hted with the richest and most luxurious foliage. 

At Valparaiso [in 33°], the hills were poorly clad 
with a stunted brushwood and a faint attempt at 
the ground looking starved and naked. At 
nae in 80°], the brushwood was gone, with 
place but a vile sort of prickly pear- 
ja a eae eee of gray and sometimes 
; Techaseco [in 28° 30'], there was 
on a trace <a veaeialios left, and the hills and plains 
» were covered with bare sand; excepting where the 
_ stream of water caused by the melting of the snow 
‘the Andes, gave animation to the channel 

which leads it into the sea.” Fi trip 

Mountains.) The grand belt of the Andes sepa- 
rates C. from the araehs of La Plata; and its 
western declivities occupy a considerable portion of 
the surface. Three small ranges likewise extend in 
nearly parallel lines, between the Andes and the 
ocean. Of these parallel lines, the Peuquenes ridge 
is considerably higher than the others, attaining an 
elevation where the road crosses it from Santiago to 
Bislowe by the pass of the Portillo, of 13,210 ft. 
Tower beds of this ridge, and of the several great 
’ W of it, are composed of a vast pile of 
‘which have flowed as submarine lavas, 
: y with angular and rounded fragments of 

/ » the same rocks thrown out of the submarine craters.” 
pred beds, shells belonging to about the pe- 
lower chalk of Europe are frequent, prov- 

neta the Peuquenes has been upraised 14,000 ft. 

: a secondary period. But as these shells lived 
<— moderately deep sea, the area now occupied by 
must have subsided several thousand 
iektoiate allowed the submarine strata to be heaped 
the bed on which they lived. ar wm | Be- 
fe tucyshgee tors rota 28d oe f S lat. the An- 
oreo: eared that parallel, they are 
mitt lide ales, puidieth et ocianioen: 
hare ‘watered by a superabundance of 
wn from their stupendous rocks and 


and : : 
tunity of taking the alt, of the abovem 
Chilenos suppose them to rise 
above the sea. In Lentin’s ports 
mountains, Descabesado is pens 
razo in alt., and in Molina’s o ; 
vation; but as Molina never ‘caw Chim! 
Descabesado seems; from his. to 
scaled, we must be allowed to demar-; to 
Under the paral'el of 83°, if of the sai 
with Chimborazo, the cold on the sum 
besado must b@ much more severe; it 
covered with perpetual snow at a : 
tion, and must therefore be far more aif 
than its supposed rival. It has hitherto : 
impossible for human foot to arrive at the sun 
Chimborazo; and if any travellers have bee 
tunate as to surmount the soaring " 
cabesado, its elevation is either ee 
than that of Chimborazo, or they 
lished a task which baffled a Hum! 
—— and have — the hig 
ever trodden by man, The elevated 
lata, 50 m. in length, and 6 
mounted by another plain, 
summits of such alt. as to 


pope 


a which rise 
Molina, at San Laige, a distance of 2 
elevation of these summits must be p 


reall 4 visible at such a distance. Dose 
heights, which require a whole su y 
them, are composed of black masses 
clay, in which are enchased round and» 
bles bearing every appearance uf hay 
in water. The same circumstance has be 
- = yr seer, province of Cuyo.. 

olina, resents every appearance 
once utente by the pe Even. 
of the loftiest peaks, various mari: 
been found. Dr. Meyen saw speci 
Ammonis measuring 3 ft. in 
limestone of the mountain-chain w 
r. bank of the Rio-del-Volean.- The t 
chains of maritime mountains, and. 
they are united to the fer in fact a 
cations of this great antedil 
been formed successively under 
ocean, The ridge of. the Andes 
forming a vi d 
dinary form of its masses is 
at intervals by elevations of a 
peaks, and as it were 

‘consists of. 





ie neighbouring country. 
ashes these volcanoes seldom or 
ut the limits of the Andes. Amon, 
maritime mountains, only two vol- 
ound.- One of these, near the mouth of 
ver, emits at intervals a little smoke; the 
t yoleano of Villarica, visible at 150 
It appears insulated, but is supposed to 
at its base with the Andes, which are at a 
nee from it. It lies near a Iake of the 
1ame, in Araucania. The summit, which burns 
ally, is covered with eternal snows; but the 
he extent of 14m., are shafied with forests, 
nfading verdure, and watered by innu- 
“Volcanoes and earthquakes are 
d, and these latter are very fre- 
of its provinces, however, Copiapo 
0, Would appear to be almost exempted 
tructive rayages. While other parts 
“been yiolently agitated by earthquakes, 
have been but slightly felt in these pro- 
ces, although subterranean noises are often heard 
-Tucuman, - Slight earthquakes are felt three 
times a-year; but since the arrival of the 
to the year 1782, a period of 244 years, 
n only five of any consequence; namely, 
1647, 1657, 1780, and 1751. The two 
t productive of zonah Ero weie = 
a part o tiago; the 
N Edition of the sea which beat 
0 ion. The fifth was Y peyd 
and the appearance of a ball of fire 
des to the sea. It completely 
on, and destroyed all the for- 
tween the 34th and 40th par- 
. Its course was from N to §; and 
at intervals of 15 and 20 minutes, 
§ of a month after the earth- 
Dr. Meyen’s visit to C. in 1882, six 
n 24 hours were a yery usual oceur- 
of land on the coast of C. in 1822, 
rie height of 10 ft. va pomp 
others, been satisfactori 
arwin and others. Indeed the 
from Peru to Tierra del 


1e Progr 

they are the Redaguel, ne “Aculeo 

tagua; also the Lauguen and Nal 

eania. The latter is 80 m. in circumf., 

rise to a river of the same name, which fal in 

Patagonian sea, bbe 
Climate and seasons.) ‘The climate of ee : 

lightfal and salubrious. ‘The four seasons occur t i: 

as regularly as in Europe, though in inversed ordei i 

being in the southern hemisphere. Spring ‘com 

mences on the 2Ist of Sept.; summer on the 21 ee 

Dec.; autumn on the 21st of March; and winter ‘at 

our summer-solstice, or 21st of June. From the 

commencement of spring to the middle of autum 

between 24” and 36’ S Jat., the sky is rate serene, 

it being rare that rainfalls during that period. é 

rains begin in the middle of April, and eontinue 

with greater or Jess intervals, till the end of Augns 

In the northern provinces of Copiapo and Co 

little rain falls; but in the middle provinces 3. 

4 days’ rain alternate with 15 or 20 at days; and in 

the southern provinces, the rain sometimes continu¢ 

9 or 10 days uninterruptedly. In OPUS, and Co- 

quiinbo, the comparative want of rain is compeng 

by very copious dews, The transitions fronr heat to 

cold, and vice versa, are moderate; and their @x- 

tremes are equally unknown, The air is so mt 

cooled by sea-breezes on the one hand, and by th 

winds from the snowy Andes on the other, that the 

therm. in the shade seldom exceeds 76°. In winter 

it rarely sinks below the freezing point, but a percep- 

tible cold is generally felt till noon, Snow, e 

on the Andes, is very uncommon. It is entirely 1 

known on the coast; and though it sometimes” 

in the middle districts, it often melts ere it eu 

the ground, and is seldom known to lié aboy 

day. On the Andes, however, from April to fover 

ber—which is the rainy season on the plains—sr 

fall so tg as to render ee cg 

practicable for the greater part of the year, ny 

der is unknown, except amid the Andes.—The winds 

it C., are considered by the inhabitants as nearly infi 

lible indications of the weather, and serve as b 

meters, The S winds, coming directly from the 

et bay are cold, and attended with fair 

The N winds, on the contrary, are hot and 

and, on the FE of the Andes are more’ 

than the sirocco. The S wind pre ; 

is in the southern hemisphere. — 

noon; and is then supplanted for 


| by a fresh breeze from the sea, ' 


rning regularly, is called tl 

atin ot the pesmi 
returns; nd 

by the 





" , urred. in 

ae ce.] In respect of productions, C, } 
f ivided by nature into three sections. 
Iino the N of the'824 parallel is baron, but 
+ copper and silver. The central section 
i of rich valleys, and corn is here raised in 
abundance, but there is little wood. The § portion 
also fertile, and abounds in good timber, some of 
which attains a large size, [Haigh.] The soil of C. 
‘the N provinces is sandy and saline; but it im- 
proyes as we advance from the coast to the Andes, 
aud likewise as we proceed S. The valleys of the 
ides are superior, in this respect, to the middle 
icts; and these latter excel the maritime tract. 
soil of the latter often resembles the fat land of 
Bologna, being of a reddish brown, friable, mixed 
ith a little clay or marl, and sometimes presenting 
white or brown les, arsenical and martial pyrites, 
ith shells, madrepores, and other marine produc- 
s That of the midland and Andine vales, is of 
a yellowish black colour, porous, friable, often gra- 
wally and sprinkled with pyrites, flints, and decom- 
posed marine bodies. In other quarters the soil is a 
stiff clay, abounding in water-worn pebbles.—Agri- 
culture in this happy climate requires little attention. 
maller trees, chiefly mimosas, are cut low; and 
h, an instrument of simple construction, 
: ray ea them. The sowing time is in 
and the corn is cut in December. The en- 
ate formed of the boughs of trees, and 
of mud walls, upon the top of which 
are placed, with a little earth thrown 
trong vegetation soon takes place, 
y protects the wall from the weather. 
. he soil, by a moderate calculation, 
at an ay in the maritime districts, 45 for 
and in the middle, 65 for 1; there are even lands 
produce 120 and 160 for 1; and according to 
@ authors, there have been instances of a produce 
fold, Maize, it is affirmed by Ovalle, has re- 
00 for 1; but this extraordinary increase has 
; been confirmed by later information. The herb- 
ly in the valleys of the Andes, is so tall 
nt as wholly to coneeal the sheep that 
‘it; in most places, it comes » to the 

and is so thick that it is difficult to 

it, Many of the plants are the same 

Europe; and almost all the pot-herbs 

continent flourish in'C. Mustard, 

and trefoil grow wild. ‘The northern 


which haying the top 
diately commences a al 
reaches the summit of anoth 
ceeds in a similar 

found to extend itself over a 
the stalk being tough and ¢: 

to make baskets and cables, ' 
similar purposes in the archi 


ss 


the j 


species of grass called quila, is used 

nians for their lances; and the rush 

which affords an excellent cane, is 

mannfacturing g«ges, and serves the i 

a covering for their houses.—In the Aj 

leys are found the pellinos, a species of Ow 

the cypress, with the red and white cedar. 

cedar oa ang age ~ its ry | din 

particularly in the archi of Chiloe, whe 

single tree will sometimes yield 700 planks, 

ft. long. In other parts of C. occur the mu 

the chirimoya, and the 3. the 

Chilian willow, ielding manna, and 

used as a febrifuge; the Pi n ti 

whose thorns are eight inches long, 

knitting needles; the wild orange, whit 

excellent wood of a ges. colour; the 

i ag naw for ay my of ay ; 7 
pagers of its flowers. In spring, the pl 

sal the eclivities of the mountains are covere 

a splendid mantle of liliaceous plants. _ 

Winter’s bark, is held sacred by the. 

carry branches of it on religious oc 

concluding a peace, present them 

token of reconciliation j 

markable for the extreme 

i igs are sometimes oe 

the magui, a species o ‘ 

lofty myrtle, attain the height of 

tera a eae ee 

ark of the guil/ai,—nam\ 

quilcan, ‘to wash,’—when pulverized and § 

moistened, foams like soap, and ype 

purposes of that substance, but apt 


yellowish tinge when applied 
trees, C. is greatly inferior to 
of Ameri ae alee rincipal 
gnevin, the peheun, the peumo, 
fruit of ve Cc bsg ters does 
size, and grows unches | 
thousand nuts. The fruit of tl 
the size of 





rs. The ass, though y ie 
! pg rs ch put to any use. It is 
id on the Andes, and is hunted for its skin. 
) mules are strong, sure-footed, and active. The 
: ‘display different de; of excel- 
cording to richness of their pasture. 
cen of the midland provinces are larger than 
‘of the maritime; and are excelled in their turn 
¢ of the Andine valleys. They are yoked to 
in pairs, and draw it by means of a rope 
ugh their horns. Large farms are appro- 
the breeding of cattle and horses. During 
su o okies fucked sey the ae are fat, the 
f jerked is carsied on toa t 
| ‘The meat, entirely deprived of fat, fac 
is hung up in the shade with very little salt. 
differs from the carne secca of the Portuguese pro- 
|i being extremely tender and well-flavourod ; 
; one of the staple articles of 
: r. The sheep breed twice a-year, and are 
d dn Spain. The breed has been crossed 
Puclches ndians, and the result is an animal 
erably larger than a sheep. Its hair, which is 
2 ft. in len and somewhat curled, possesses 
BT s of wool. . The vicuna, the chilihueque, 
‘are common to C. and Peru. A more 
is the huemul, a singular species 
orse, with all the forms of that noble 
except that it divides the hoof. It has been 
‘seen near the straits of Magellan, and loves the in- 
aecessible recesses of the Andes, where, more wild 
vift than the vicuna, its chase becomes ex- 
lifficult amidst the Andine steeps. Several 
‘were known in C. previous to the con- 
ng, like all other American animals, 
of the old continent. The hippopotamus, 
i e of C., differs from that of Africa, re- 
sem horse in size and shape, but with palmated 
feet. Of the vorous animals, the pagi or puma 
of Per a is the chief. It inhabits the 


ly harmless, occur, Among the 
se an great but ecceirt 

e parrot- butterfly is supremely beautiful. 4 
abound in the sectborit provinces. Though the pro- 


vince of Cuyo, on the B of the dividing a a 


tered with bugs, yet none of that noisome v 
t is alleged, will live in C. We are told that thi 


experiment was tried by a gentleman, who mr 2 


some of them in a box from Cuyo; but oe las 
soon as they passed the mountains on the side of C., 


and arrived in the first valley. Fleas, however, are | 


abundant throughout all C. 


Mineralogy.) C. affords an exception to the general rule that 
very fertile countries are deficient in minerals. It contains almost 
every kind of metal ; and the larger proportion ofits inhabitants have 
their thoughts entirely engrossed by mines and mining: 

All the argillaceous earths mentioned by Wallerius, excepting the 
Lemnian bole, are found here. Of the metallic earths there are 
mountain blue, green ceruse, ore of zinc, and brown, yellow, and 
red uchres. Among the rocks are slate, hone, green tale, steatite, 
Asbestos, amiauthus, and gold and silver mica. The talecom- 
monly called Muscovy glass is found heré in plates of great size 
and purity, and is used for windows. and 
gypsum abound. Statuary marble occurs; and two mountains in 
the districts of Maule and Oopiapo are wholly composed: of mar- 
ble of different colours, so disposed in regular strata from top ‘to 
bottom as to appear strikingly artificial Amethysts occur in 
crevices of rocks; and the Andes produce pieces of rock. 

large enough to form columns 6 ft. high. Beautiful 

phyries, and granites, occur in the Andes, 


Asphaltum, Tt 
pit-coal in great abundance, and several kinds of jet, oceur in dit. 


ferent localities. Some of the small mountains of con- 
sist almost entirely of a beautiful crystallized sulphur, saline 
substances, C. possesses blue, green, white, and mixed vitriol, sal 
ammoniac, an excellent fossil salt, in the form of transparent 
cubes, crystallized and variously coloured. Several mountains of 
this salt oecur in the Andes W of Copiapo and Coquimbo, and it 
is used by all the inhabitants in the vicinity. A 
aluminous stone, employed in the process of d. 
to that of Talca, is obtained from the Andes, sens 
near Talcahnano, the port of Concepcion. It is found near 
surface, and is of &: lent quality, Among the : 
arsenic, cobalt, bismuth, zinc, and antimony. ’ 
virgin and cinnabar, is found in various parts. Of 

tains mines of lead, tin, co, and 

excellent quality, but is 

a few domestic pi 


and, 
tenes The most celebrated 
country of the Puelches; but it long . 
account of the hostility of that tribe. It is said to have 
pieces of metal, from 50 to 100 Ibs. weight, of 
i pam ant cou ae a 
Id. A , 


and similar 


Ail Siomodideeale 





« 


the 
those of 


~way up the Cordilleras, forming a 

which it is generally 10 or 12 

strata, much contorted, have u double 
‘ds the E and supporting themselves on 

id. syenite forming the lower part of C.; 


granitic rocks. Thus setting out 
proceeding towards the N, we find sucees- 
m, first the silver mines of Arqueros, Tunas, 
dependent on the district of the Upper 

N the mines of Chanaveillo and 08; 
ey This line, which is nearly 100 
to divide almost exactly the other metallif- 


the W are the copper mines; on the E those 


dy 


l 
FEE 


it 
ao 


= 


e 


compound arsenuirets, all argentiferous, but 
ly so termed. The latter two classes 


join, 
Though, in C., gold is found united 
of earth and stone, yet its usual matrix 


dn Db clay stone. Independent of the mines, great 
ae are obtained by washing the sands of rivers, 
ch sometimes yield solid lumps of a 


of 


aot 


Peldehue, near 
mine 


le expense,” 
A new district of silver-ore mines was , 
of Copiapo, in 1849, which was to : 
to the discoverers. The silver, ’ rs in 


Tents 


“ 


government, or rather the old 
ing for mines, by 
ground on paying 


Population.) We have 
to the actual population of 
by which to compute it. cur 
olina has shown himself in ev 
respecting his native country, he has» 
mate of its pop., but affirms merely 
increased ever since the passage’ 
frequented by navigators. Aceordii 
Bueno, quoted by 
count of Peru, in 1764 the pop. 
As Humboldt classes the pop. of 
that of Peru, making both amount to” 
sons, we cannot determine from his stat 
.proportionate pop. of each. The reviewer o 


oldt’s political essay on New ek 
Critica Jegediaaeaaan i masco O. in: 
720,000 persons, including 70,000 Arau 


1,700, 


ea os 


us 
dependent Indians, stating, at the same timey th 
estimate was founded on recent and good inforn 
In some of the Spanish period 
estimated at 750,000 

Whether this 





ed race, of a dark 

ge active, and enterprising. 
’ employed in domestic ser- 
Erecussad with a degree of tenderness 

ty that greatly alleviates their servitude. 

s been promu ing that no 
can henceforth be born in C., so that slavery 
as virtually abolished in this fine 

7 men of. wah upper classes, and the C. 

. ha uropean fashions; the 
the lower ¢ how is a mixture of Spanish 
“are fond of bright colours; and 

‘own poncha ovea their shirt and 

In C,, as in other provinces of Spanish 

aan Catholic religion alone was re- 
kde of every other, until the 

aced toleration, Dr. Meyen states 
tire authority of the coustitu- 

roke the harsh supremacy of the 
though-very few of the presidents 

, or “its gaiatens, ~ Lancy pro- 

» © religion, yet the people are in 
extremely bigoted; and a visit to the 
of Santiago would ae dangerous to - 
ilgrimage to the mosques is to the 

‘ “yipleak alia —Before the revolution, 
ofthe sschb. of Santiago and Concepcion were suf- 

n archb. of Lima, These two bishoprics 
their spiritual regime, the whole 

winee of Cuyo; the former hav- 

€ tract between Peru and the river 

, the rest of C., with the islands. 

are tivo spoken languages in 

h, or that of the conquerors, and the 

Mol or Chilese, spoken by the natives 
pendent ok amg es. The latter lan- 
‘thn te won from all other American 
‘in its words and in its syntax. The 

bee ne appear to be simple and 

; Th As not in. its gear vocabulary, as 
: ii verb or noun.— 
in C, wnoetly 


‘a well- 
ive, 


avetiin hen vanicod teamed T ; 
uaois, tithe. propery tax, Sad rie op-pattent 


uction-dues, and o 
Sdlanios owing by the BE: 
the remittances on the way, 


bonds, 
Deposits and repayments, 


Total, . * 
EXPENDITURE. 


Salaries and expenditure for ~ National comers 
foreign and home departmen: 

Salaries and ex, ture in rin Aepirtzent of uation. 
clergy, and education, 7 

The financial department, 

Toterest and sinking fund of governinent Toans in cin, 
puperet on foreign loan, . \ 
War department, P > : 4 ails 

National gear, < ’ ° : *, 
Navy, s ° . le . 


: Badia 


ae 
13,692 


f 


for deposits, 


Repayments in liquidation of accounts, : 4 * 
Realisable government-property ; 


53, 

fee 
Total expenditure, _ £777, 
ek 

ean ered tea 


The following notice respecting the ‘arran 
for the debt between Pern and Cis from the « 
paper of the republic, the Araucano, of 26th Jan 
1850: Ist. Peru recognises in favour of C., for’ 
and only debt up to this time the sum of 4,000,000 
dollars. 2d. 2,000,000 d. of this sum will be entitled 
to interest at 6 per cent. per ann., to commence ‘Ast 
Jan. 1852; the other 2,000,000 d., 3 per 
from Ist Jan. 1854. 3d. The interest 
yearly in London or in Santiago-de-C Mm ge 
silver, allowing for the exchange scoot gly, 
In 1858 will be arranged between the twog 
ments the progr rogressive redemption of the 4,000, 
of capital, Peru to have the same since 
Manufactures.| The mannfactures of C. ar 
and unimportant, co 
stuffs, pottery-ware, soap, leather, 
coal, are the principal items of C, ind 


, and char- 


istry. The 


dress of the peasantry is almost entirely of their own i 


manufacture. 

cases hag This coun a 
merce with Peru, Buenos Ayres, California, : 
Indies, the United States, and Europ — f 
portion of this commerce is in agricu * 
tions, which are e 


lly | cion, and Coquimbo. The ¢ 





49 were valued at £2,297,724, 

2 972 30 agate £1,790,056 in 1848, The. pre 
°£2,272,30 : ‘ in . e pre- 
|} gious meta pesca, Uae to £480,000 more 228 

| in 1848, and the custom-house receipts show an in- 

Sint of £82,100 over the preceding year. See arti- 
clés VaLraraiso, Conception, Coqumno, Santiaco. 
—The trade with the Araucanians consists in supply- 
ii with edge tools, toys, and wine, for which the 
ive horses, horned cattle, and sometimes even chil- 
'ven.—Public opinion has strongly expressed itself in 
‘©. in-favour of opening the coasting-trade to all ves- 
sels, lessening the export duties, abolishing the law of 
‘en and removing the bigoted obstacles in the pre- 
sent marriage laws, which prevent foreigners from 
‘permanently settling in C.—C. is wretchedly supplied 
With roads, or any means of interior transport, ‘The 
biloche, a vehicle somewhat resembling a double gig, 
is generally used by travellers, Each vehicle carries 
‘fWo passengers, and besides a postillion, is attended 
‘three bilocheros or drivers, with a drove of 12 or 
‘Y6 horses as relays. The relays are made as soon as 
the shaft-horse tires, or in every 8 or 10 m.; and the 
“usual speed of the vehicle is about 9 or 10 m. an 
shour._ canals and railroads have been pro- 
. The distance from Santiago to Buenos Ayres, 
.m., is travelled in 11 or 12 days by express 
‘iers, | The commercial intercourse of the various 
districts of C. with each other and with the Argen- 
‘tine proyinces is carried on by means of mules, which 
; hk he oa to vn om = yh from 12 to 15 
leagues day. ir hire from tiago to Val- 
is0 ahem 8s. to 5s. each; and to Mendoza from 
dollars: In summer the roads from Santiago 
iso. and Talea admit of waggons being em- 
them. 2 
co goa ae northern districts of 
h ¢ , Almagro, who had assisted Pizarro in 
juest of Pera, advanced with an army into C.; but the 
nm, in crossing the Andes in front of Copiapo, was nearly 
by the severity of the cold; and before he had pro- 
, Almagro was obliged to return to defend his rights 


who sought to usurp the sole power in Peru. 
wars in re Almagro lost his life in 1538; and 





el of the 
Pow 


oy a aha beauti =e 
ysters, and shrim: vad oe 

ab eatvcunting this this lake are dist 
urpose of making salt by evapora- 
iets of this article are annually 

ed here for the Calcutta market. 
a yillage of India, in the prov. of 
of Moradabad, in N lat, 29° 24”. It 
to look at,” but a not unimportant 
ors of the year, being one of the 
of trade bi and umaon and 
rh country into Tibet ai The 
Eon Goria rium pn OM ioe 
r huts, which are afterwards aban- 
nd pet to pieces under the rains. [/e- 
ié bamboos and plantains grown in this 

} valued. 
TLL. AM, or CuriiamBram, a town of 
a the Carnatic, 9 m. 8 of Porto-Novo, 
] embouchure of the Colerun. Here is a cele- 
d temple of Siva, Indigo is extensively culti- 
the environs. 

, & town of Chili, in the prov. of Con- 
on the r. bank of a river of the same name, 
ch of the Itata, 120 m. NE of Concepcion, in 
, 85° 56’. Pop. 1,500. It gives name to the 
y district, containing about 2,200 sq. m., 
of 20,000. 
RON Dp 
— 


S-AUX-BOIS, a commune and vil- 
Pop. 2.5 dep. of Loiret, cant. of xs 


EN, 2 parish in Le 3} _m. SSE of 
eo 4 pe AP i 137, 
ESFO ony 3m. NW 


REY, a town of Spain, in the 


.|.on some rocks that 


axara, on an afiluent of’ 


nd eign “clear : 
49 ows eir guns spiked; fe Ba 

prudent ent to bivouack on the field of 

next day the Sikhs were nearly in the | 

as only more concentrated, occu prcbaeid 
walla Raseul, and extending down tothe eons 

CHILLIK, a village of Persia, in Azerdbijan, 20 
SSW of Binal e Tatau ‘iver, a little above its’ 
entrance into Lake Urumiyah. There is a teppeh, or 
isolated hillock, S 30 E, 5 m. from C., formed appa-—j) 
rently of a natural projection of limestone ‘Median sai 
the smooth surface of which are some ancient Me 
7 ravens da . ‘ 

CHILLINGCHING, a village of Java, 12m. EB. of 
Batavia, on the coast. It was at this place that the’ 
British armament which effected the reduction. of 
Java landed on the 4th of August, 1811. The point 
was totally unguarded; and though the country is mt 
and intersected .with swamps, salt-pits, and canal is 
yet before night-fall the advanced posts were pushed» 
on 2 m. from C. towards Batavia and Cornelis. 

CHILLINGHAM, a parish and village in North- 
umberland, 44 m. E ‘of Wooler, intersected by the 
Till. Area of p- 4,929 acres, Pop, 880.—A 
of cattle, supposed to be descended from the wild 
oxen which in ancient times roamed over this district 
of country, is still preserved in C. park, where they 
roam over a tract of about 1,600 acres in extent. 
They have short legs, a straight back, red ears, a 
brown muzzle, and white ly. Their ey: Ngo A 
lashes, and the tips of their horns, are black. 
full grown, INGTON from 50 to 60 stones, 

CHILLINGTON, a parish in Somersetshire, 

m. W by N of Crewkerne. Area 830 acres. Pop. 821. 

CHILLIS. See Kixris. 

CHILLISQUAQUE, a township in Northumber- 
land co., in’ the state of Pennsylvania, 65 m, Nof 
Harrisburg. Pop. 1,399. ‘Seem 

CHILLITO MOUNTAINS, a range 
in Mexico, extending along the W and Aw ‘ 3 
of the prov. of Chiapa. EE 

CHILLON, a hamlet of Switzerland, in the eant. 
of ar vo of Vévey, and 2m. from i 
on the lake of Geneva. ts picturesque cas 
in 1218, and still used as a state-arsenal and mary 
prison, was employed by the dukes of Savoy 
the dark ages as a state-prison, and has 
undying name in the poetry of Byron. 

p roject from the 
is almost surrounded y deep ‘wath; 4 tame f 
spit, athwart which a short narrow bi 
built, alone connecting it with the bold shore © 
lake. On its left are the entrances of the Rho 
sae ae are the heights .of Meillerie, and the ra 


ined. an 


above Bovaret and St. 
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ste foal 


: paris soft and swampy, 


where so much rain falls. It is a prover- 

ying here, that it rains six days of the week, 
i oud on the seventh. From the damp na- 
ps Ba and the species of trees, it is not 

to clear the ground by firing the timber, but 
he pang it down, which is a serious check to 
rs. In the interior of the island there are few 
_ The largest, the domestic animals ex- 

a species’ of fox. The coasts abound in 

seals and sea-otters. The soil is a rich sandy loam, 
of a dark red colour. Wheat is sown in April, and 
cut in.the same month of the following year. Maize 
grows better than any of the other cereals, but shoots 
too much into leaf. Potatoegare planted in Septem- 
_ ber, October, and November, and are fit to dig up in 
Like the maize, they are apt to shoot too much 

into leaf and stalk. The oS geet is prepared by rude 
|: Pienabe, or rather lon; which penetrate 12 or 
4 inches into the soi pe the clods are broken 


iy gory tool of the shape of a pick-axe. 


1) 


i 


ts of the island, in 1828, were: wheat, 64, 985 
of 175 Ibs. each; barley, 21,645 f.; otatoes, 
iene f.. Of horned cattle there were on the island 
same year, 5,411 head; of sheep, 86,580; of 
_swine, gia and of apple-trees, 75,754. The horses 
are small but ‘spirited and strong; the cows are small 
and lank; and, generally, domestic animals are here 
small and sickly looking. The manufactures are carro, 
-@ coarse strong woollen cloth~used for men’s gar- 
ments; — os dyed wool; cables and ropes of 
mSlaptoeled ea, and cyder. The inhabitants 
that indasty chiefly to agriculture and navi- 
= pacar cata A of wood, beams, planks, 

eat, dried fish, fire-wood, and brooms. 
ovince of C., one of the eight divisions of 
an republic, "includes several islands, and 
3s the districts of Carelmapu and Calbuco on 
main, extending as far as the S bank of the 
The lel of 47° S may be considered 
the S limit of authority. Besides the Isla 
as Layne bee “a called, the following inhabited islands 
oe in this prov.: Achao or Quinchao, on 


of C., in de 25’ § lat.; Leman, 138m.8 

3 Quehuy, a, Linlin, Llignua, Que- 
Alao; Apiao, and Chaulinec, 

front of | on the middle of the E side of 


Gye opposite to. Tenoun, in 42° 

Be lat. ; Tabor, Ab 

Cae, Lt ao agit 8 “Ail these 
by 


slands, with the exception of 


~ CHILON, a town of Bolivia, in 
on we route from Samaiapata to 
- Sy of the Tossa: SAG, 607 Rent ee 
rande or Gua 
CHILPANZIN' a town in the s' 
m. 8 of Mexico, on the ronte from th 
ees at an alt. of 3,542 ft. above se: 
CHIL a town of Persia, in 
lat. 35° 5’, 20 m. of Turbut- 
CHILTEPEQ’ ’ 
of Tabasco, on the river © 
wo Ta tidge of chal 
a 
hills extending jrom Henley: -Thames 
fordshire, throu the bari of Be 
Tring in Hertfordshire, dividing the latter 
Bedfordshire. It chiefly constitutes the hi } 
— in the centre of which. it, bounds tl 
aie bury on the S. The average breadth of the 
is from 15 to 20m. The most elevated po 
in the ridge are Wendover-hill, in Bueks, | 
and Kingsworth-hill, on the confines of Bedfor 
and Herts, 904 ft. The Grand Junction canal ere 
this ri near Tring, 


there 389 

ae e C.-hills are ee oF and 
part of an im nt range 
ee in a NE E direction, through 

ucks, and Bedford, to and 
separating the waters of the 
Ouse, the Nene, and other rivers i 
embouchure in the Wash, from those of dl 


Colne, the Lea, Chelmer, Blackwater, ; 
— into the Thames, or the psp es. 


°° CHILTERN- ST.-MARY, a 
branch of the Wiley. ‘Area. 1,195 


CHILTHORNE- DUR ih ap 


2m. 5 of Ilchester. Area 1,392 
CHILTINGTON Nar we as 

Westmeston, Sussex, 4 m, NW. 

branch of the Sen Pop in 1851, 
CHILTINGTON (Wes2), a p 

m. NW of Steyning. Area 3,917 
CHILTON, a parish of Berks, 

Iisley. Area ‘415 acres. 

of Buckinghamshire, 34 m. | 
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te oe alia 

the other half towards the Pacific. 

| » CHIMALTEPIC, a town of Mexico, in the prov. 
and 75 m. ESE of Oaxaca. 
OF 


769. 
] reed of Hants, 4 m. SE of 
“Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1851, 153.— 
f ‘in the p. of Great Milton, Oxfordshire. 
0 . in 1851, 90. : 
HIN POINT, a headland of the island 
: on the W coast, between Galet and 
ire bays, in N lat. 13° 50’. 
‘A, a river of Mexico, in the prov. of 
unde the parallel of 16° N, near the 
co, and flowing into the 
near the Barra-de-San-Francisco. The ap- 
eitsheamy, Conn: Herllpgigedo, ces pee. 
Lf . t iljagigedo, the 
of a canal So paleo the pa js ol ine 
eer, Don Au Cramer, reported that to 
S of the v. of Santa-Maria-de-C. there existed a 
tr tse valley in which a canal might be ent, of 6 
| in length, which would unite the Rio-del- 
i with the Rio-de-C. The boats 
ascend the ©. from Tehuantepec to the v. of 
uel; and from thence would pass, by the 
Rio-del-Passo, which discharges itself 
near the Bodegas-de-la-Fa- 


A (Sayra-Marr-pr-), a village of 
in the prov. and 180 m. W of Oaxaca, on 
¢ head-streams of the Coazacualco. 


-"CHIMALAPAN, a village of Guatimala, in the 
“i . and 60 m. NE of Guatimala, near the r. bank 


of the Motagua, which here flows through a rich and 
varied 


_CHIMAL' GO, a town of Guatimala, in 
he proy. and 25 m. WNW_ of Guatimala, in an 


and fertile valley. Juarros states that the 
of C. is of sp exactly proportioned a level that 
if of its flow towards the Atlantic, and 


town of New Grenada, in the > 
30 m. th 
‘AS, of islets off th f 
AN a group of i e coast Oo} 
A Barcelona. 


LIMAN 


e town an active transit 
commerce with Peru.—The rivér C. issues from | i 
S side of Chimborazo, and with the Alausi forms the 
Yaguachi. hon Sr ea 


CHIMBORA’ZO, a stupendous dome-shaped ‘mountain, long 
regarded as the highest in the known world, in the jal An- 
des, in the district of Chimbo, in the W range of the double chain 
which intersects the republic of Ecuador, and to the W 6f the 
valley of Alausi and Hamberto, between the 

8, and the meridians of bl ge 80° 


willow. Near to Calpi, NW of 

table-land a little isolated 

geognostical point of view, deserves attention. 

SSE of C., at a distance of less than 3 

rated from it by the high plain of Lusia only. 

recognise a lateral cruption of C., the origin 

boldt thinks, must certainly be ascribed to 

which have for thousands of years vainly 

On the E side of Yana-Urcu, or rather at the 

ti Lican, the natives, ae ee i belpre us 

projecting rock, an opening in which resem! of. 
forsaken ——- Here, and at the distance of 10 ft, is heard 
violent subterranean noise, which is accompanied by a current 
air. The current is much too weak to admit of the noise 
attributed to it. The noise certainly arises from a subterranean 
brook, which, precipitated down is into a deep hollow, oeca- 
sions a motion in the air, C., notwithstanding its 

mass of snow, sends down into the table-land such insignificant ~ 
brooks of water, that it may be presumed the greater part of its 
waters flow through clefts to the interior. Having passed the 
night at Calpi, which, according to my barometrical measure- 
ment, lies 9,720 feet above the sea, we Peagens on the morning of 
the 23d, our expedition up C. We attempted to ascend the 
mountain on the SSE side; and the Indians who were to attend 

us as guides—but of whom few had ever reached the 

perpetual snow—gave this course the preference, We 

surrounded with great plains, which rise ‘st 0 

other, 


of Panama, and on the E side of the | this 





only at a time; and became doubly 

, higher we should have to ascend. 

We examined the barometer ot ap whew wraps aero of ~ 
ridge permitted two persons ing conveniently toge' 3 an 

4 an elevation of 17,300 ft.; or scarcely 200 ft. 


gaze hope 
wersanew, The ridge of rock, only 
thin flakes 


of snow, became some- 
ards, with steady steps, 
ta doce a ees sens 400 ft. in depth, and 50 ft. 
- Broa at a insurmountable barrier to our undertaking. We 
i = ee this abyss, our ridge of rock continued for- 
the same direction; yet I doubted its leading to the 
The chasm was not to be gone round. On the 
Boopland indeed had found it possible, after a very 
0 i it, to_pr d for a considerable length through the snow; 
bu "not venture on such an attempt, becanse of the 
while the form of the precipice rendered 
arreine, Tt was now Lo'clock, p.m. Wecarefully 
barometer, which indicated 13 indhes 112 lines [14°850 
ches). ‘The temp. of the air was now — 1° 6’ [+ 29° 12’ 
<h years’ stay in the hottest al a a 
‘small degree of cold benumbed us, Besides, our 
) ebaronighl soaked with snow-water, According to 
Ei os formula, we had reached a height of 
8.016 toises, or Paris ft, [19,286 English ft.) If La Conda- 
t oes oe a estimate of the height of C., as noted on the stone-table 


hi r Wats not. 
4 |) Mas to be observed 
MY OES #) “cannot 


of C 


T Feats rape 
ber Aste It, on 


tain, one must imagine an eno 

which from all sides 

latter are the rid 

snow." © * <6 

singault, * which T was able to 7 

tend to confirm the ideas which Lh 

on the nature of the trachyte. witch fe 

for on C, all the faetawcre 

adduced in my viption of 

evidently an ex! voleano, like Cot 

gua, and, in general, all then : 
the Andes. C. consists of ag ro er 
masses of trachyte. “There, 

trachyte have _— 

their edges are sharp 

in a melted or soft nae 





of the | 
dent territories, at: 407 
mountain.’ 5 gg oS ll oh oh 


a1 afforded by the wells, often very abundant, 
ding the deep ravines which 


measuremer* made from the 
Rio-Chambo, estimated the alt. 

Mont Blanc is 883 toises lower 

Pentland measured the elevation of Sorata 
Titicaca, and estimated it at 3,948 toises, 
C.; while the length of an 

viz. the Illimani, was esti- 

more recent measurement 


== 2,832 ft. lower than the 

h range.—Humboldt in his 

the ety- 

Condamine, he remarks, 

: the corregimento or district in 

from chimpani, signifying to ‘pass over 

nde according to him, ‘La neige 

’ because at the v. of Chimbo one crosses a 
snow-clad mountain. Sev- 


*the snow of Quimbo.’ 
/a mere provincial word. On the other hand, 
0 dialect, spoken N of Cuzco up to Quito, raju 


a ‘snow.’ For the two 
the name of the 

oldt thinks we may find a definite 
‘a thread’ or ‘fringe.’ 

ology of the word may Le, it must be 

as the Peruvians have no 6. 

should have nothing in common 

but should have descended from 

Other names of mountains, as Pi- 

have no signification in Peruvian, 

than the court-language of the 


; ‘a commune of France, in the dep. of 
ont-de- 


Beauvyoisin. Pop. 1,617. 
mg TICK, es a of ~— anes 
of Saguenay, which flows into the es- 
c& mi aksin;90 a, shova.the 

nN lat. 50° 2’, after a SSW 


0,000. It ex 
and from 21° t ; 
N lat. Reckoning to the mouth of the 
Amur, its length is about 3,460 m. ; its greatest b h 
from the Sayanian mountains to the ree 
Se ee wi 
than 2,000 m. The Eastern ocean, forming numerous — 
gulfs and straits, washes its shores for‘an extent of 
3,600 m. The gulf of Tonquin and the Chinese sea — 
bound the empire on the S: the chaunel of Formosa 
separating the island of that fiame from the conti- 
nent. The Blne,sea extends between China and 
the islands of Lienchien, and Japan; and the Yel- 
low sea between China and Corea. On the side of 
Russia, an artificial desert 3,000 m, in length marks 
out the frontier betwixt Siberia and Chinese Tartary. 
This desert is lined on both sides with armed frontier 
picquets who summarily arrest any party attempting 
to cross the neutral ground without a sufficient pass- 
port. * The entire extent of the N frontier-line of this 
vast empire is upwards of 5,000 m.; its coast-line ex- 
ceeds 2,500 m. The Chinese empire comprehends 
Crina Proper, the peninsula of Corea, the islands 
of Haran, Formosa, and the Linucuiev archipe- 
lago ; Manpsuorta, including Liatune ; 
Sunearia, Lirrte Buxnari, Eastern and West- 
ERN Trpet, and the territories of the Tartars of Ko- 
Konor. The latter divisions, beginning with Mon- 
golia, form what is now denominated Central Asia. 
In the present work, separate articles are devoted to 
these subject-territories of C. The phical de 
tails in the following article are chiefly devoted to 


CHINA PROPER. 


Name.| Chung-kwo, i. e., ‘the Central kingdom,’ 
or Tshou-kou, t. e., ‘the Centre of the Earth,’ is the 
name by which the Chinese themselves usually de- 
nominate their country; and they so it from a 
belief that it is situated in the centre of Seca 
and that all other kingdoms are mere isolated extre- _ 
mities of the world. hatai, the ‘Tartar mm, 
taught our forefathers to call C., Cathay; while Chin, 
the name given it by its southern neighbours, is the 
origin of Sin, Sina, Chin, and Machin, the names ap- 
plied to C, by the Arabs, Persians, Indians, and Buro- 
peans in the Middle ages. The Sine or ‘were 
probably the southern, as the Seres, better known to 
the ancients, may have been the northern 
The whole of the empire is now generall a 
the Tartars, its present possessors, after the (te 
the reigning dynasty, Zu-ts’hing-kwe, or ‘the Country 
of the Ta-tshing.” In the i sued | 
government it is often called Tin-shan, ¢, ¢,, *C 


embrace one-fourth of thd Chinese aaa 


prehends a surface estimated by Sir 
tems ss Por age ne-thi 





} it was included-in C. Proper, as may be seen 
Halde. Hence some have made the area of 4 The orth 
_ ©, Proper, including this prov., 1,500,000 sq. m.; and | col. of this table is that of Sir Joli 
- 40 this must be added the large islands of Hainan | second and third, that by the w 
and Formosa. All theseadmeasurements must, how- | article C. in the Metrop Titana, ax 
ever, be taken as mere approximations. A writer in | be compared with that of Ljungstedt 
the Quarterly Review [July, 1836] estimates the sur- | article. The area and arable ar fre 


face at only 1,080,000 sq. m.; while the writer of the | Staunton’s notice of the Statistics of ] 
article China in Macculloch's Gazetteer, gives, as the | king is nearly 100 English acres:— — 


Provinces, Chief Cities.  N lat. E long. Geog. m, 

King-se, Che-li, ) Shun-t’hyen- , © 97" an’ 

1. Pechete, eee }e io Peking, ¢ 39° 55° 116° 27" 45 
2. Keang-nan, Kyang-nan, 

1. Keang:soo, ae ag Kyang-ning, 30 50 120 27 45 
EA 

2 Gan-hoey, 2. Ngxn-hwai, Ngan-king, 31 27 45 

Shan. Tai-ywen, 38 110 37 45 

Shantong, 86 45 42 45 


Ho-nan, ; 4 ) 
Pyen-king, 


Shen-si, 

1. Shen-si, Si-ngan, 

2. Kan-su, Lan-cheu, 
Che-kyang, Hang-cheu, 
Kyang-si, Nan-chang, 
Hu-kwang, ° 

1, Hu-pi, Vu-chang, 

2. Hu-nan, Chang-sha, 
Se-chwen, Ching-tu, 
Fo-kyen, Fo-cheu, 
Kwang-tong, Kwang-cheu, 

wang-si, Kwei-lin, 
Yun-nan, Yun-nan, 
Kwei-cheu, Kwei-yang, 


4 1,297,999 


ains.) The aspect of one-third of C. is that ; route leads from Canton to " 
fertile, and highly cultivated country, rising | dian of 116° E, they assume a of 
in terraces, from the sea towards the W. rating the prov. of Kiane-ti on the W, from 
h “part is sscupied by an immense plain above | Fo-kyen on the E, and forming the inaccessi 
‘m, in length, and yarying from 150 to 500 m. in | try of the Meaon-tse or Mioatsee. The 
breadth Y . The surface is, however, varied by moun- | on the sea, opposite the island of C 
tain-chains of considerable magnitude, though they across this great chain occurs near | 
seem to be only lower stages of those enormous masses | long. 118°; and asthird to the N of this 
which stretch across Central Asia. It is estimated | alluvial plain of ome Be lies bet 
that nearly two-thirds of the surface of C. is studded | tain system just sketched, and that’! 
with mountains, which abound in mineral wealth: | vinces of C. Nearly along the p: 
Nay of them are said to yield copper, and 3,609 iron. | great mountain-chain runs from the EB 
yi omen we extreme sw v., is very mountain- | ‘Tibet across the 8 portion of § : 
OMS, @ a vast mountain-chain, which may be | of Ho-nan, dividing the basin of # 
he led as a prolo on of the Himalaya, after | the N, from that of the Yan 
the frontiers of Hindostan, and sweep- | This mountain-range may be r 
Upper Assam, enters the NW side of Yun- chain 


& 
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ramifications over the whole 
and Tonquin. The 

or Me-nam- 

Stothe 





of granite, ci geri re 


ap on the surface than lime- | i 


stone.—No active volcano is known to 
7 Shen-si and Shan-si present 
lean jets of inflammable 
be traced, through 
: Yu e frontiers of —. ; 
|W provinces, and the coasts of Fokien, are 

ionally visited by earthquakes. Ei 
ers.) ©. ig distinguished for the magnitude of 
‘and is doubtless indebted to them in a great 
or its early advances in culture and civiliza- 
“The Hoang-ho, or Yellow river, and the Yang- 
lang, or Blue river, two mighty parallel streams, 
he whole extent of its central regions. These 
almost unknown sonrces in the heart 
m the summit probably of that lof- 
e globe. The Hoang-ho, after en- 
‘is turned to the N, and carried beyond 
t ‘the empire into Mongolia, but it soon 
ssi em, and this winding course serves only 
fuse more widély the benefits of its waters. 
: through the fine provs. of 
‘Ho-nan, and Kiang-sn, it falls into 
‘within 2 degrees of its brother- 
hich it had once been separated by an 
‘of more than a thousand miles. The course 
-ho is estimated, though with some uncer- 
out 1,800 m.; that of the Yang-tse-kiang 
“This last, called also the Grand Kiang, 
river, has ty the grandeur of its stream 
sliers with admiration. Marco Polo 
srica being then unknown—as de- 
iver in the world; and Mr. Ellis 
those of the New World can dis- 
of aa firstborn of Ocean.” Its 
‘Nankin, is from 3 to 4 m.,, its banks 
ad by wooded mountains, and high- 
Tt is a less rapid but a deeper stream 
ng-ho. ‘These primary streams, or 
ers in the river-system of C.,—which 
ed under their respective heads in 
numerous tributaries, several of 
atest rivers of Euro’ The 
and the Fuen-ho full into the 


pert 


a . 
Rat ate om! . 


thats mapolraae sod tre alt 
their magnitude, an d 
bd Gatos ceuseenerlonset r 


surpasses that of all other nations. No : 
produce a parallel to the Yun-ho or Great | 
which extends in a continuous line from Pek 

the Yang-tse-kiang, a distance of 500 m., and by 
og which an cogs navi ve pre aie 
with the interruption of a single 's journey, by 
tween Peking and Canton, a detunbeot not less than: 
1,200 m. This great work is said to have been exe- 
cuted in two sections; that part which lies S of the 
Hoang-ho having been formed so early as the 7th’ 
cent., while the section was ¢chi eX 
the reign, and by the directions of Khublai- Khan, 
a grandson of the renowned Genghis-Khan. The 
Chinese canals are not constructed on the same arti- 
ficial and scientific principles as those of Europe, nor 
composed, like them, of standing water, fed by reser- 
voirs, and elevated and lowered by locks. | ‘They are 
formed merely by turning aside the coursé of a river, 
and conducting its waters, by an artificial channel, t 
they join those of another river, from which the na- 
vigable channel is again corttinued according as it 
may be found necessary or practicable. ‘They have, 
for the want of locks, generally, a more circuitous 
course than-European canals; and their waters, in- 
stead of being, like them, at rest, have a perceptible 
current. The Wun-ho, a river in the prov. of Shane 
tung, is the main feeder of the Great canal, from 
which it descends on one side to the N, falling into 
the Pei-ho, near Peking; and thence, on the other 
side, to the §, till it joins the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
river; thence to the Yang-tse-kiang, which 
stream, with its tributary, the Kan-kiang, car 

the navigation to the frontiers of the prov, of 

It is here interrupted by a chain of moun 

eross which occupies a day’s journey, when 
traveller embarks upon another river which 

him to Canton. One Pstig. a merit of this 

work is its acting as a drain in the swampy di 
while:it serves to irrigate other quarters. In eve 
part of its course it passes through alluvial soil, and’ 
all the streams which cross its path are directed 
into it. Where the level of the country is.too high, 
the fetes is dug deep enough to allow the accumu- 
lated stream to pass; if too low, mounds are erected, 
along the summit of which it is conducted. Where’ 
an pt change of level occurs, the ascent or descent 
is effected, not by locks, but by inclined. pl : 
wood, over which the vessels are raised o 

manual labour.—Smaller canals, con 

ers and larger canals with each 


ry “ 


‘There 


So cere 





ecntéd in | 


gates in it-at intervals, strongly fortified and garri- 
soned. . The building of it is said to have been com- 
menced 2.0. 215, to prevent the incursions of the 
bouring barbari, 

' of several generations. Its height is various, 
from 15 to 30 feet high, and its breadth would per- 
mit six horsemen to ride abreast of it. The bishop 
of who visited this wall in 1884, informs us 
| that “its principal direction is from E to W; buta 
| little to N of Shan-si it trends to the WSW. 
Th formerly covered with bricks, which 
have tumbled down, forms the frontier of three or 
four proyinces, each of which would, in Europe, be a 
considerable kingdom. In the plains.and ravines it 
is a regular wall fenced with battlements, between 
80 and 40 ft. high; on the mountains,” continues the 
bishop, “I doubt if its height exceeds 10 ft. Indeed, 
on the heights, it is little more than a ridge of earth 
an by numerous projections like redoubts, but 

is no person to guard them. There are gates at 


regular intervals for the convenience of travellers and 
the levy of transit-duties. I passed through the gate 
called Shan-tcha-ku; it is that through which the 


> ag sed go on their road to Peking. No one paid 

east attention to me; the guards turned their 

backs, as if to give courage to me and my followers. 
‘ere a more rigorous watch kept, it would be easy 

to cross the wall in the mountains, or through the 
: which time has made.” 


] A country extending from N to S so” 


s C., must necessarily experience 
of climate. Its temp. is generally lower than 
Huropean countries under the same latitude; 
is in excesses of the summer and winter temp. 
the climate is most remarkable. It has a winter 
.. of 26° 42’, or nearly that of Upsala in Sweden; 
and a summer-heat of 82° 58’. The S provinces, 
from their proximity to the equator, experience heats 
‘stronger than those of Bengal, but moderated by pe- 
riodical winds; while the N provinces, owing partly 
their. from the equator, and partly to the 
20d of the lofty mountains of Tartary, 
“ The mean heat of Can- 


ans; and it was probably the_ 


kernel, and he. are consume: 
are lemons no bigger than walnuts, 
= a Seal ~~ The mango, the 
cashew, be 4 cocoa-nut, be # 
number of we fruits; pos vt als ne 
and vegetabl uliar to itself; such as, th 

(Dimocarpus li proved 5 


i), 

longan) a pu 
Of grain, rice is the staple ; then. 
after that wheat, especially in the N. 
millet, maize, pease, s, and other . 
the other kinds of grain and pulse most 
Celery, garlic, capsicums, yams, potat 
onions, and above all pe-tsai, a kind o 
are cultivated. ‘The lien-wha, or Ne 
sum, the sacred bean of the Egyptian 
cultivated as an article of food. | 
cotton, hemp, linseed, tobacco, indig 
nish-tree (Athus vernix), camphor, 
sebiferum), and cinnamon, are amo 
shrubs most common in the fields an 
trees and timber are scarce, 
attains a height of 50 ft. in the 8 
tsze-lan, or mo-wany, yields a 
wood resembling rose-wood. 
a pith which onebes an edible flo 
or rind of the ku-shu, a species 
plies paper. The bamboo abo 
great size. It is extensively used 
articles of furniture. But the ‘ 
emong the vegetable productions of C. 


grows to the height of 5 or 6 feet, some 
Fon ‘The leave, are about 19 fata ta 





prepared was largel 
hoe 
air in a soft and moist state; and, y, by 
a greater degree of fire-heat, The green tea 
the leaf from the black, being thinner and longer, 
lighter in colour. The fine hyson leaves are 
rabove the leaf stem, and therefore contain less 
fibre than the black teas. But “it must not be 
, or beginning of April. Mr. Fortune, “that the m teas of Chekiang are the 
; and after they are pulled, they | exported to England, The leaf has a much more n 
; the smallest being that of | and has little or none of what we call the ‘ beantiful 
says, is gathered America, 
The leaves have | the green teas from the Canton district are simply 
; but the tea | coloured by an artificial process, is well known; 
similar appearance of the export green teas from other 
vinces, Mr. Fortune is inclined to believe that they are manufac- 
tured in the same way. Indeed, from the real green tea being 
subjected to a less degree of fire-heat, it may be doubted whether 
it could be exported without suffering from fermentation daring 
the voyage. “ The black teas can be, and in fact are, made from 
both species: and with regard to the as it is the result 
a dye, the Chinese could substitute for that colour either red or 
yellow, should our tastes change and lead us to prefer more 
glaring tints.”—As a substitute for tea, the poorer Chinese some- 
times use an infusion of the dried leaves of the fern, known te 
least to the present | botanists as the Aspidium fragrans, 
form us that the tea-plant in C. ‘ ‘ 
ot species, ‘which roqnece wig yield Animals. “ The zoologist cannot help deeply re- 
3 that the pickings of the leaves | gretting that of a country about eight times the size 


Il leaf, but ready to shoot : 
fe thesia eb ont on the | Of France, the natural history should as yet be almost 


gait 
i 


‘i 
* 


i 
1 


forms the fine fi totally unknown.” The elephant is not at present 
5 tale Dagine to Me. found in C.; but the one-horned rhinoceros frequents 
the marshes of Yun-nan and of Kwang-si. The lion 

d finer leaves, make | i; said to be unknown in C., but what is described 


i; th t ‘ ‘ * 
These are'the states | a8 the tiger is supposed to be the maneless lion: our 


ignorance, however, of the interior prevents us from 
saying anything with certainty on this subject. The 
woods of the § provinces abound in a apn 2 
of wild cat. Bears are found in the hilly of 
Shen-si. Monkeys occur.in the S provinces. The 
musk-deer is among the most valuable of the qua 
rupeds; the buffaloes are usually grey instead of 

The Chinese rear all the domestic animals of E : 
they have also two-humped camels of a emell sed, 
Their horses are a stunted breed, little larger than 
Shetland ponies. Asses and mules are common in 
the N provinces. Of the ruminantia, there are sev- ° 
eral species of deer. The sheep are the tailed 
kind. The cows are of a peculiarly small breed, In 
the § parts of the empire, beasts of or draft 
are wey | unknown. Towards Peking the bor- 
ders of Tartary, the case becomes altered; but 
great wail may still be regarded as the 

ing line between a people exclusi 

N, and a people exclusively tillers of the 

the 8. Yet in the time of Confucius, 

sidered a ‘any part 

the studs kept by the em 


il 
Hl 


tr 





Pp : 
‘gold fish,’ a native of a Chinese lake, is a con- 
fant Ornament of the ponds of their pleasure-grounds. 
was brought to England in 1611.—The splendid 
and multitudes of singular insects pecu- 
liar to C., are well known as favourite subjects of 
the Chinese artists. Silk-worms are common, and 
seem to be indigenous in the country. Locusts fre- 
age ravage the N and W provinces; and destruc- 
ve white ants abound in the S. Great numbers of 
the small lizard tribes occur.throughout C., but the 
crocodile and alligator are unknown. ‘There are 
several species of venomous snakes. The centipede 
is common, and a monstrous species of spider. 
Minerais.| The greater part.of C. Proper is a 
large basin, through which flow two mighty rivers, 
whose deposits form large alluvial beds, covered with 
exuberant vegetation, but not affording any impor- 
tant geological exhibition. But in the NE part of 
the empire, amidst the mountains of Pe-ling and 
Tin-ling, in the province of Shen-si, large deposits 
of anthracite coal are found, and used as fuel by the 
people, who pound it with water to desulphurize it, 
and dry it in the form of cakes. Machinery, to lighten 
Jabour, is unknown among the Chinese: they have 
not even an idea of the pumps indispensable to draw 
the water, If local circumstances allow, they cut 
inage galleries: if not, they abandon the work 
whenever the inundation has gained too far upon 
them. The mattock and shovel, the pick and the 
hammer, are the mining-instruments,—the only ones, 
in fact, which the Chinese employ in working coal. 
The water of the mine is emptied by the slow process 
of filling small easks, which are brought up to the 
surface by manual labour. Vertical shafts are not 
used. In working horizontal coal-seams, the timber 
costs about £2 per ton. The coal, when mined, is 
put into baskets, and drawn upon sledges, which are 
raised to the surface by manual strength. Each bas- 
* ket contains about 14 cwt. of coal; and one man can 
raise about eight baskets in a day. The miners’ 
wages are at the rate of about half a dollar per day. 
At the pit’s mouth the coal is sold for about 4} dol- 
lars ton of 20 ewt. It is then conveyed on the 
backs of mules area the mountains, and thence 
on camels to Pekin, where ea pke is £2 8s. 8d. per 
ae 2,240 lbs. English. We perceive, therefore, 
the best of fuel is expensive at Peking; hence 
the necessity for resorting to artificial compounds and 
stituti There is, however, a kind of coal sold 
at a much lower price, particularly when 
with one-half of coal-dust. This coal, in 
d for £1 12s, 3d. per ton. It is of indifferent 
however; giving out but little heat; and is 
med, [Journal en) 


in the form of cinnabar abounds 

this mineral the Chinese make their 

milion colour: Petuntse, a whitish lami 

kaolin, a felspar in the state of earth 

che-kao, or sulphate of barytes, are e1 

composition of Chinese ain. 
Agriculture.| Of all the arts, 

most practised inC. Next to learning, it is 

honoured, and is considered as the bas 

prosperity. Every spring, a public cer 

formed in its honour by the emperor, » 

his imperial robes. and opens several fi 

the plough, in a fitid appointed for the parpose 

ceremony is liRewise performed on the same 

the viceroys of all the provinces. The extra 


diligence of the — in cultivati: 
n the preparation 


is unequalled. 


substance susceptible of putrefaction s¢ pes th 


Old _ and women, as ome as children, 
stantly employed about the streets, public 
banks of yaa and canals, picking up. 0 
kind that may forward the process ‘of 1 
even the barbers carefully preserve evi 
hair, and obtain a price for it from the ¢ 
the soil. The deficiency of cattle, which 
these arts of procuring manure necessary, 
the supply too sir Manure is seldom 
the rearing of grain, but is reserved for 
— = successive peer = culinary veg 
e seeds are stee in liquid manure beto 
are sown, and eed Bebo is from time. oti 
applied to the roots of the ; 
everything except rice, the Chinese seem to m 
rather the plant itself than the soil. No g 
is ever reserved for pasture: indeed no C 
uses either milk, butter, or cheese, Grai 
pa object of Chinese cultivation; but 
of vegetables, which are cultivated 0 
most innumerable. We have 
kind of cabbage bearing a 
coss lettuce, which is ¢ 
ties, and much relished as food. 


the N provinces, where it is salted for w 
sions; and it is carried in that state toy 
The rice grown by the Chinese is of a m 
grain than that of India, and con: ¥ 


white and the red. The first ric 
in the end of May or beginni 

stubble having been burnt, and | 

the land as manure, a 
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Arts and manufactures.] Ina country which seeks to — 
subsist independently of foreign commerce, manufac- 
tures must be numerous, to supply the wants of the © 
inhabitants. Notwithstanding their isolated character 
as a nation, the Chinese have strong imitative powers, 
and exhibit great dexterity in making, after Euro- 
pean copies, watches, mathematical instruments, trin- 

nd prictor of the soil; kets, &c. Inthe manufacture of silk and cotton 
estate pays as rent to the sovereign one- | cloths, and especially in that of earthen-ware, the ~ 
is sup) capable of producing. | Chinese equal if they do not excel Europeans, From 


on an he aontinies to pay hie rene | their constant use of seals as signatures to all deeds ” 
wn; and the Chinese gultivators regard | and public documents, carving and engraving is pro- 


‘ho other light than personal property as long as bably an art of great antiquity among ‘the Obidene. 
wm ve 7a lgat ee mutenen sath uees havior Their works of this kind in wood, mother-of-pearl, 
ave fot what portion of thelr ground they | avd ivory, are well-known.—The art of printing is 

jae: Ao is generally equal to half the produce; | said to have been known to them more than 9 céntu- 

as that te great body of the Chinese pea- | ries before the Christian era; but the process is ex- 

“Uittle farms. | In some places a considerable | tramely different from that practised in Europe. ‘The 
nature of their language, in which each word is re- 


of C. being surrounded by moun- | presented by a distinct character, prevents them from 


“ countries ‘from which it ean draw no supplies Eatin moveable types, to be set up as occasion 
. , 7 ge tee P ving Ypes, to be set up casion Te- 
ts the tog ee in rerevent’ of Gel quires. When a book is to be printed, a copy of it is 

\ fruction frequently occasioned by droughts or | written on very thin paper. Each leaf is then pasted 
dations; to the still es arrange 7 vast tracts, © | on a board of hard wood, and the engraver cuts ot 
wesc: Menesttegge gale’ Tee ane inv anite af the | the spaces between the strokes of the letter, which — 


of grain, rice, in spite of the . - 
Jaws, in the m of mel and other spirituous | are thus left in relief. Each boatd contains tw6 


cause of these scarcities is doubtless | pages, With a brush it is laid over with ink; a sheet 
tracts of land which are still | Of haner is then applied, a softer brush is passed over 
it, and an impression is thus taken. The pee is 
— only on one side, but the sheets are‘folded — 
ack and form two pages. A few moveable types of © 
the most common character are sometimes, but rarely” 
uséd.—The Chinese claim the invention of pap 
the first, they say, having been made from the 
of a tree (Morus papyrifera) and old linen, b 
who flourished about 150 8.c. The bark of that 1 
and hemp, nettles, straw, the cocoons of the silk- | 
worm, cotton, rags, and the fibres of the bamboo, are — 
the materials now used. The inner bark of the bam- 
boo, after maceration in water, is reduced to a paste — 
by beiling and bruising in a mortar; it is then spread ~ 
out on frames of fine bamboo threads, and formed — 
into sheets of various lengths. A strong rose-coloured — 
transparent paper is used in the windows at as 
a substitute for glass.—Of all their manufacture 
Chinese are most celebrated for their pottery. 
materials, and the care with which t! e cle: 
and prepared, are the real causes of uperior’ 
of the Chinese ee er over that of most European — 
manufactures. ‘The forms of their fictile ev ous 
not always vers my have neither the 1 7 
root nets outline of the Greci 


artists. 


Ey 





. 


nd the joints are carefully smoothed off 


" the chisel, and varnished and painted over. ‘Che ai- 


of Jabour in embellishing and painting the 
rare is equal to that employed in the formation 
, traces figures, another flowers; a third 
the figures, and’a fourth the flowers. In fact, 


here is an artist for delineating, and another for 
ting each particular object; each goes on in 


track, without the least attempt at 
ement, or introducing new ideas in their de- 


: ; and Silings oP & 
chiefs, with coloured eens ] 
tlowers, birds, &e., ar ) is. each, 
able printed goods of Chinese man: 
from Lion-tchou, which is the Mane 
The designs have quite a European 
their neatness and of colo 
Shanghae are very inferior. 

tion whether the cloth of Chine : 
as ‘nankin’ in Europe, owed its peeuli: 
our to the chemical process of dyeit 


iid 
8 certained that the uate is made from. 

has naturally the yellow tint of nankin, 

remains unchanged’ after the peien pi 

and weaving. Ivis found on the banks of the 

tse-kiang, in the neighbourhood of Nanking, ané 

the banks of the grandcanal. Its colour is i 


improv: 

igns; and thus the same designs and figures are 
accurately copied by the artists of the present day 
‘ which were in use in the days of Confucius. [Sirr.] 
Tn brown earthen-ware also the Chinese excel; but 
_ they know scarcely anything about the art of making 


glass. use metallic mirrors, and their windows - 1 
are ge composed of transparent paper.—Silk | by many to the presence of oxide of irot 
is na vo to.a great extent in C. The province sil aac it grows. There are cotton p lants 
of Che-kiang is the country from which the finest, | Philippines, which produce cotton of a 

and whitest is brought; but the adjoining | colour, but bear white cotton if transp 

of Kiang-nan has the greatest number of | other soil, and it is said, if slanted 
‘weavers. Gauzes, whether flowered or plain, are the | original soil, will again yield red cotton. 

manufactures in which they.excel; and those most Trade and Commerce.| The external 

-- in use are & strong dull-satin, and a close grey taffety. | C., taking its extent into account, is in 


| 
{ 
| 
{ 
ory 
\ 
{| 
te 


ese 


eneral su 
dhe © the block, by beating it with a wooden 


3 ice spun by an insect somewhat differing 


the silk-worm, and abounding in the province 


of Shan-tong, furnishes a thick rough material, re- 
sembling d 


t, and much valued by the Chinese. 


silk exported to Europe are manufactured 


or near Canton, and the raw material is brought 


yang-nan; which latter place also produces 
cotton which is manufactured into nankins; 


Lean iwi the city of Nan-king, whence the name 


cotton cloths is derived. Linens are manu- 
at Nan-king aud in Fo-kien.—There are 
i in the city of Canton, some of which 
yas many as 50 workpeople. The inhabitants 
suburbs, who wish to have their calicoes print- 


in their own houses, engage itinerant workmen, 


carry about with them the necessary implements, 


\d perform the operations where required. The im- 


is made with blocks of considerable dimen- 


ons formed of a scarce wood called tsapmon. The 
‘aving of the block is carefully executed, and is 


€; but fashion is so little liable to change in 
the same_ lly serve for about 


D ears. eos being first adjusted, two men 


tightly and adjust the cloth over the engraved 
ieee Beeresan comme me 

ud ) o ot! contact wit! 
face. The cloth is then a | 


but its internal ager — be extensive. 
in the necessaries than the pen fre pve of 
the Chinese generally deal ; that great v 
climate within the empire, which 

S provinces dependent on each other : 
renders the whole country at the same 
atively independent of foreigners. Th 
vide the great staple of rice, as well as sn 
furnish silk, cotton and tea; the W, 

erals; and the N, furs, and a variet 
growth is unsuited to a warmer el 

trade is but barely tolerated by the gi 

is at variance with that jealous poli 

line. of perpetual demarcation 

rest of the world. Internal comn 

hand, as it excites no @ 

rivalry, is encouraged; and inla 

been carefully improved, so that the who 
from Canton to Peking—an interval of nes 
grees, and considerably more than 0 
with the exception of one day's journ 

by water. The foreign comm 

carried on by the Chinese 

is necessarily limited by 

science, as well as the ge 

all external adventure. [Da 





rd of putchuck, 
pod, &e.; and , betel-nut, rattans, 
const and the —On the north- 
of the Birman dominions an active trade 
on with C, and = other —— 
‘emporium is at Banmo, on the Chinese 
eee Seeia, 4 or 5 m. to the N of Amera- 
ommedan and Birman merchants of Ava 
ne ip tO west the Chinese, part of whom—not, 
4,000 or 5,000—come down to Midai. The 
po copper, orpiment, quicksilver, vermi- 
1 iron pans, sil ver, good rhubarb, tea, fine honey, 
fgg hams, musk, verdigris, dry fruits, and 
fruits, with dogs and pheasants. They 
on small horses and mules, and are said to be 
two months on the road. The tea that is brought by 
the Chinese is black, and is made rfp in round cakes 
ing some of it is of a very fine flavour, and it is 
very different description from any which is 
tis hin the market at Canton,—the better qualities 


for Europe; the retail price is but 
_ raged than a rupee,—for one vis, or 
jis tea is used by all who can afford 


aaaper sort, said to be the produce of some 

of the Birman territory, is an article of great and 
demand. The returns of the trade with the 
ese are chiefly cotton, ivory, _ ne sre Whee 
‘small "sel of British woollens, chiefly broa 
The quantity of cotton is annu- 

panhectle, is estimated at not less 
70,000 bales of 300 Ibs. each. The Ava cotton 
provinces is of a short staple, but that of 
wg long, and of a fine texture. The cotton 
it is said, is ow to Chittagong and Dacca, 
one fine Dacca muslins.—With 

n archi in connexion with the 

} Aa ing colonies, a large trade 

on by the fhe Chines although the amount is 
‘estimated by different authorities. The 

8 from C. to “+ liepen alone in 1844, accord- 
ee, amounted to 2,073,233 dollars, 

orts into C. 3,256,260 d.; exports from C. 
766,955 d.; and the | imports into C. 

i with Cochin- China, Siam, Corea, Ja- 

\d Formosa, there is also a large though decreas- 

_ The junk trade from the different Chinese 
great. Many causes 

the tendency of which is 

ion of the Chinese car- 


; empire, ‘and the Lengel 


dustry receive from their Barter. py 
only mode of trading oD a ya the two na-— 
tions. The Russians bring woollens, furs, beaver 
skins, foxes’ tails, hides, leather, glass 

goods, and nankins manufactured i in 


produce of the American company, 
brought by way of Okhotsk, and forms a very ‘thei 
ing branch of the import trade, The chief demand 
is for skins of a common description, which the Chi- 
nese dye, with great success, to imitate sable ms 
other furs of the first class. For this purpose, foxes’ 
skins from the Alentian islands are most sought after; 
and next, the skins of wolves from the rivers and 
coasts. The trade in woollens is likewise very, im- 
portant. Owing to the increase of the Russian im- 
port duties, the cloths of Prussia are quite shut out 
from the market of C., where they were sold to the ° 
amount of ten millions of thalers, or nearly £1,500,000 
sterling. The manufactories of Warsaw, and of Sib- 
lowa near Moscow, now furnish the requisite supply, 
which has to be transported, not without risk, a dis- 
tance of 8,000 versts, or 5,300 m., to the frontier 
market of exchange, which is situated more than 
2,000 versts, or 1,300 m. from Peking. In 1830, the 
whole importation of woollens amounted to 154,552 
yards; in 1839, to 1,297,230; in 1840 it rose to 
1,328,912. These were two years of a more or lens 
suspended trade with England, but the quantity is 
still very large. The articles brought by the Chi- 
nese for exchange, consist of tea, precious stones, 
raw and manufactured silk, wool, rhubarb, 
other drugs, porcelain, colours, silver, gold dust, &¢, 
The consumption of tea in Russia is very great, 
as the middling classes make a more frequent use- 
of that beverage than the rich. In 1888 there 
were bonght 43,070 boxes each of 100 Tbs. and 
71,940 pieces of brick tea; in 1889, 47,950 boxes and 
60, 430 pieces. On this commodity the 


pro> j 
fits are realized; one account states that what was. ~ 


bought in 1839, ‘at Kiachta, for 7,000,000 of dollars, 
realized 18,000,000 at the fair of Nish All 
the nomadic tribes of Western Asia use the brick tea 
rofusion; hence the large gain of the 
ind at the same time the readiness with which they 
incur a loss upon their imports to pay for this article, 
The St. Petersburg Gazette states, that in the ex- 
change trade between Russia and C. in 1843, Russia». 
received via Kiachta, 102,700 chests of superfine 
tea. The Chinese took in return 928,000 iapapionl 
== 660,000 yards of Russian cloth, i 
Ine of 1,800,000 silver roubles or £2 
silver roubles or £167,400 worth of | 


goods; 282, 000 silver roubles or £45,120 of 
and 1,318,000 silver roubles or £210,880.of fi ¢ 
sixth of which had been seponed 5 ene 
exchange trade snountd ogi ) 

of silver roubles or 0 





is : 
qual to about 15,000,000 Ibs. English. 
* 


116,249 


Silver roubles. 
29,427,105 
821,064 


244,670 


925,071 
242,558 


59,680 


31,220,149 
‘Less premiums on Russian manufac- 
tures, . e . . . 164,808 
Less expenses of collection and main- 
taining frontier guard (7 percent.), 2,185,410 


Customs’ duties amounted to . 

Con Mrimelt, . . . . . 

siridgs now td en Neva 
now 

Extra 

> Sey, 


f ¢ building, i isas. ius 
uty for the benefit of sundry cities, . 
and passage-money derived from the 


2,850,218 


sem Net ixcome, - «28,869,931 
M. Lesseps estimated the total amount of the re- 
gular exports and imports at Kiachta, in 1777, at 
£573,666; and, including the contraband trade, at 
- £800,000. 


Next’ in importance to the trade betwixt C. and 


_ Rassia at Kiachta and Maimachin, is the commerce 


maintained at Kokand by caravans from Orenburg. 
Of this commerce the following account recently 
peared in the columns of that well-informed and 
intelligent journal, the Daily News, The Chinese 
and beck merchants from Turkistan there meet 
Russian traders, and carry on a valuable traffic. 
From these regions, as well as from North-West- 
ern C., small parties of native merchants start for 
Semipalatinsk and Troizk, in Siberia, where a simi- 
lar but not such an extensive traffic takes place. 
A great deal of illicit bartering has existed to the 
E of Kiachta, between the nomades of the respec- 
tive frontiers, and often indirectly by European mer- 
chants. ‘The commerce on the Amur and in the dis- 
tant parts of Siberia has hitherto been very trifling, 
and almost entirely confined to those who hunt the 
fur-animals for the Chinese market, and the convicts 
of that’country who are banished to the banks of the 
river to expiate their crimes. The Chinese govern- 
ment has, since the conclusion of our peace, very 
} much relaxed its restrictive regulations respecting 
the Russiancommerce. The prohibitory system, which 
had } been maintained at the frontiers of Chi- 
nese Tur and along the Great wall, against the 
C ‘speculators, led occasionally to revolts, in 
; which the Emperor was obliged to dis- 
ge sums. There is, moreover, a desire to 

u bligations, to secnre the 

the ] opening the road to 
to remove every possible occasion of colli- 
ment as to an increase of commerce 


orthern Asia, in 1840, was 8,616,180 in | 
- About. 


subject are very vague, and as the Chinese 
fin by and means to of oe aby wea deal, | 
custom-honse returns cannot be on. £ 
1843 the Russia& government has ) 
lace its commercial relations with C. on a 
ibera] footing, and in some measure carried 
point. The mission at Peking was to | 
political character, instead of being, as 
mere institution for iring the 
opening of a free navigation on the 
long been a topic of negociation, and it is 
that the Chinese government, without giving 
tive assent, has tacitly allowed such an arrai 
French and Dutch commerce.] The ¥reneh tt 
C. is chiefly carried on from Macao; it afforded é 
ment in 1844 to 5 vessels of 1,812 tons, and to: 
pital, invested in imports, of 119,440 dollars, 
in exports of 128,590 d. Two only of these sh 
proceeded to Canton to get rid of the residue 
cargoes, consisting (independently of wool! 
cotton cloths) of salad oil, vinegar, pepper, 
fumery, and 3,500 stands of arms, to the 
83,823 dollars; whilst two other vessels depm 
Manila and Bordeaux with tea, &., to the 
37,180 dollars. Mr. M‘Gregor holds out | 
der and shadowy prospect. of the co c 
course of France with C. growing into 
oe ~ present, at pot ree ust Ma 
epend, as he says, upon lingness of 
nese to change their habits, and also a g 
for tea-drinking on the part of the 
principal seat of the Dutch trade is also 
and their import trade is chiefly 
from the islands of Java and Si 
there were imported, in 1844, St 
Dutch woollens to the amount of se 


worthy of remark, Mr. M‘Gre; 
among the six ships destined for Hi 
despatched for account of Bri 
ton, with cargoes of tea for the 
the heavy 





. 1734, only one ship went to 

ars after this, there were 10 ships 
Ps 4 English, 2 French, 1 Dane, 

“In 1742, the first British ship-of-war 

off Macao; this was the Centurion, com- 
Commodore Anson, then performing his 
round the world. In 1788, an ex- 

fitted out under the command of Colonel 

0 ded as ambassador to the court 
however, died on the voyage, in the 

{ The next mission was attended 

re success, It was conducted by Earl Mac- 
went out in the Lion, anrl reached Peking. 

ney was followed, in 1816, by Lord Am- 

ho, with Nag George Staunton and Dr. Morri- 
ed e court of Peking. These two em- 
both successful, to an extent, in placing 

C. on a safer and more extended 

i trade to C., for two centuries, continued 
monopolized by the East India company; but 
22d of April, 1834, parliament, following out 
e of rly be nec rig eae pe arog ng 
mono) yy declaring the e with C. free, 
years vlad meron Pay of it by a company. 
the last-mentioned year, and indeed down to 
Europeans had only two points at 

were allowed to trade with ‘the Celestial 


ai eg were at Kiachta, on the Russian fron- 
‘|. tier, as already detailed, and at Canton. The man- 

} t foreign commerce was transacted at 
the recent removal of many of its re- 


follows: A acs OE nig ter exceeding 


the hong me ts, held the impe- 
e license to trade with Europeans. 
of magnificent warehouses along 
gs, from which their name was 
#8 a vessel arrived in the river, 

ely committed to one of these hong 

0 became responsible for her conduct, 
exclusive ss od trading with her. 
persons thus enjoyed a monopoly, yet 
ally men of extensive Zealings, the 
enced honourable treatment from the 
they did not afford much reason 

‘their conduct. Other individuals 


ye) 


ot toe OO he 
12; Imports from C. during the 10 years ending 
ll:— , 


» Tea. 
dbs. 
27,356,502 


19,791,356 805,009 
21,281,849 316,616 


The following is a table of the European and 
ican trade with C. for 1834: pat 


Imports. Exports, 
England, £2,600,000 £6, 000 
America, » . 827,000 2,427, 
Dutch, . ‘ r 933,000 1,17: 
Spanish, ° . oe 
French, . . one 
Danes, . e 


The number of ships which arrived in C. 
the year 1834 was: 


’ British flag, 
American, 
Spanish, 
Portuguese, 
French, . . 
Danish, ° ° ° . 
Other European nations, flags unknown, 
The bulk of the cargoes exported was teas and 
silk.—The amount of British trade with C., on an 
average of four years from,1885 to 1838, was: 


Imports, . 
Exports, 


By our recent negociations with the 
ernment, four new ports have been opened to I 
commerce. The legal trade with C. on British accoun 
for the four years from 1845 to 1848, with the excep- 
tion of the ports of Ningpo and Fu-chow-fa, both 
of which do not probably amount to £30,000 annu- 
ally, was the following: 


Imports. 
£3,561,790 
8,205,256 
8,168,438 
1,986,820 


The following is a valuation in-dol a 
change price being taken at 4s. 2d.—of th 
imports and rts in British vessels at t 


Canton, Shanghae, and Amoy, dw 
rami 1845, 847, taken from 
3 


Exports, 
£5,784,434 
4,698,774 
4,815,170 
2,924,265 





| has dw 


Exports, 
£1,766,061 00,808 
1,142,987 1,712,905 
14,617 100,272 


£4,913,985 


‘Seidteoaret with 1847, there is a falling off at the 
three of £8,072, 593; of this £1,181,618 is in 
¢ and £1,890,905 in exports. ‘A marked de- 
is ehectvell in the import of goods, thus: 
Pieces. Total. 


“a847—Cotton tad Shanghae, 1,188,155 

on Canton, 566,242 

“a848—cotton ens, . Shanghae, eager” 
‘ anghae, 

a Go. . Canton, 310,876 ue 

woe 970,17: 


ne ‘Decrease, pleces, . . 784,224 
In the import of woollens Sees is a decrease as 
com’ with 1847 of £50,000.in value; Shanghae 
ied down from £162,920 to £7 78, 602; Can- 
ton is about £40,000 in excess of 1847. The staple 


ie article of Indian cotton, however, shows the greatest 


decrease. In 1847 the imports at Canton were va- 
Ined at £976,000; in 1848 they did not areas 
£582,000. It appears that in 1848 the ag 
yalue of articles of British industry Boa. at ie 
ports of C. referred to did not exceed £1,100,000, 
while the export of £2,924,265 was nearly all con- 
sumed in the British islands. In exports the de- 
crease was chiefly in the two grand staples. As com- 
* pared with 1 there was a diminution in the tea 
export to the extent of £939,677 in value, the aggre- 
ene Str a of the two years being respectively 
and £1,909,900. The export of silk had 
| from £1,401,490 to £841,950. 
: ee employed in conducting the British 
trade with the five ports of C. during the years 1847 
and 1848, was as follows: 


1847. 1848. 
Vessels. ‘Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 


221 88,871 171 
76 19,361 75 
7,619 24 

iia oe 

116,949 


72,345 
22,966 
6,599 


270 101,910 


84,757 176 
18,914 66 
2,244 20 


73,975 
18,916 
4,724 

i093 & 
107,008 97,615, 


Ss Fn-chow-fu reported, in J: 
no British or other foreign vessel had 


wich each other. 

in the form ‘of tea and 1 
take toythe value of £5,000,000 ster! 
for which England finds means ¢ 


Se aol 
nets 


£2,000,000 of her manufactures, 
the whole of our manufactured 
England were in the field, we mi; 
on this large balance of trade t 
year reduced by increased exchanges of; 

dia claims a share in the traffic, and w 

flag sends £1,000,000 worth of raw cotton 
native manufactures, and £3,000,000 or 
worth of opium, receiving the 

probably £2,000,800 against the Chinese 
silver; and thus India is mainly in: 


| ing the door to the farther introduetion of ont 


factures. “The balance of the legal tr 
sent, and ever has been, against this 
though the import of bullion on British 
C. has ceased, it must nevertheless be b 
that the imports of opium into C. fos 
Calcutta have increased en 
value: for the year 1848 they were estim: ed § 
wards of £5,000,000, the of 
mitted for in bills and Sycee silver. | 
considered as merchants and 
industrious, intelligent, enterprising, an¢ 
devising new ways and eens mon : 
so long as they pay annually £5, 000 in 
the re the Sehnted for ae manuf 00 in 
sist, as they always have done, of the 
count Daily News.] The bulk of 
Mr. Aicoc remarks, in one of his 
= the nye of British trade with ( 
affects the adjustment of foreign 
correctly described to consist in coe a 
England, British India, and the Unite ; 
the result is very different as 
countries, and the inference to 
difference is important. 

England, with her, 


of exports a ad her imports 
thence of, 


Leaves a balance of trade in fa- — 
vour of the Chinese of . - 


The United-States i Me meee ip 
ports into C., 
And imports thenee to the amountof a 


prosiltoa. pees We antet ef , 


r] 





reason, 

n curtailed; but “ last of the articles of 

‘suffer this check will of course be the drug, 

sensible impression is made upon the 

into ©. of opium, the English branch of the 

2 may be in great measure annihilated. The 
mein is clearly to diminish the exclu- 
imports, consisting of our manufactured 

3 and before we can fairly hope for their im- 

the balance of trade must adjust itself. 

first additional 10,000,000 dollars’ worth of tea 

and silk, therefore, which we may be enabled to take, 
looking at the present state, is absorbed by the ad- 
_ verse balance, equivalent to an— 
Inerease Of 20.000,000 I, of ten, 


6,000,000 dollars. 
bales of silk, . 000 


10,000,000 dollars. 


‘mere increase of our exports from C. to this 
therefore, does not promise much extension 

of British goods.” 
committee of the House-of-commons, 
to take into consideration the present 
state of our commercial relations with C.,” reported, 
“in 1848, that the trade with C. has been for some 
time in a unsatisfactory position, and that the 
gp Seault of our extended intercourse has by no means 
co arclieed just expectations which had been natu- 
ral on a free access to so magnificent a 
i The difficulties arise not from any want of 
de in C. for articles of British manufactures, 
Be Pe he Socrossing competition of other nations, 
but solely in providing a return. In 1845 the im- 
rts into C. were, from all countries, 20,390,784 
‘of which in English ships the imports were 
3,682 dollars, and in American ships 2,909,669 
's, leaving for all other countries a value of 
483 dollars only; to which may be added 
dollars, the estimated value of 88,000 
opium, all bought on British and American 
carn from British India, making the whole 
=n into’. 43,390,784 dollars, which at 4s. 4d. 
£9,401,336. The export from C. to all 
for the same year was 36,931,000 dollars 
3 of which, for En gland and British 
97,391 dollars, and ey the United States 
; thus leaving for the exports to all 
es no ang ci Seedy or saan in 
Bagiand, ys ly of manufac- 
from the United sone the same arti- 


and cotton wool to av large amount. 
ages a value of nearly £9,500,000, 
for, with slight exceptions, by tea, 

or, aut whch for opium, from the 
sors A, ‘ponsct and from the 


ment to every bran 
them.” 


Tea trade.) The total epert ot tack bo A 
to Great Britain during the season 1845-6 amounted to 
lbs., engaging 117 vessels. In the season 1846-7 it was 
Ibs. engaging 105 vessels; and in the season 1847-8 it 
to 47,682,681 Ibs., engaging 92 vessels. The total 
the Ist July 1848, to the 20th June 1849, was 47,25 ss 
engaging 86 vessels, of which 56 sailed from Canton and 30 
from Shanghae. In the 12 months from June 1849 to. dune 1850, 
it was 59,961,000 Ibs.; while the total export of tea from China 
to all parts of the world was 83,230,600 lbs.; and the total con- 
sumption of tea in China itself was estimated at at 705,000,000 Ibs. 
The imports of tea in the years 1850-51, and 1851-82, into the 
ports of Great Britain were as follows: 


1851. 
London, 380,588,204 
Liverpool, 
Bristol, . 
Hull, 
Other English ports, . 
ae ‘ 
Glas) 
Other Scotch ports 
Dublin, 
hc i . * 
Cork, 
Other Irish ports, . 1,346,630 


Total, * 53,644,102 
A reduction of the duty upon this article of our imports would un 
doubtedly jead, as it has hitherto done, to an increased ap aes 
tion. When the duty was reduced, in 1745, from 4s. to 2s, oat ra) 
the consumption trebled itself in two years; and again, In 1784, on 
a further reduction, it doubled itself intwo years. ripe a ote 
would also enlarge our exports to C., for a ion of 
the tea imported into this country is taken in b for yarns 
and cotton-piece goods. The select committee of the House-of- 
commons reported in 1847 that “we must look to tea male aha 
to an increased consumption of tea, for the means of maintaining, 
still more of extending, a profitable trade with those vast re- 
ions." On a first cost, ranging on the qualities in most prt 
ral demand, from 8d. to 10d. in the ports of C., if 
can be effected, it might, the committee observe, be a advanage 
to the merchant, but would have no important 
selling prices in England. It is only tnrongh tse the any, 
the average qualities of about 200 per cent, an 
qualities, of above 350 per cent., that any such reduction oan 
consumer can be effected as to stimulate bi 3 any sen- 
sible degree. The committee proceed to remark eer “tea is an 
article, the taste for which is widely spread and gro bom Suen | 
all classes; although the consumption has evidently pte chi 
in comparison with the similar articles of coffee and by the 
want of that favour in the shape of reduction in duty, myo in 
quently in to the consumer, of which they have been the 
object. Indeed, while the duty on them has been reduced 
special ine 1821, from 1s. to 4d. per Ib., and from Is, to” 

e duty on tea has been enhanced; but although tl 
vafect of this different treatment of articles so similar in’ 
nature may be seen in the different rates of increase whieh 
— since 1821, the consent of coffee weve oe 

at time by 600 per cent., and that of cocoa by 

ena while the increase in that of tea in the shine perio 
monly 130 per cent., yet even that ount 
24,000,000 Ibs., 


< 
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a. frat in or ¢an consume tea or other Chinese 
otherwise ae. should take now of our manufactures 
,000 and not to the value of from one and a half or two mil- 
_ sterling, and those only at losing prices. Suppose we double 
exports again, as we have already done since the treaty, will the 
relative pr proportions be altered? It must seem at least doubtful. 
involved it appears to me in the arguments brought 
rf of the mercantile body whose evidence is pub- 
to consist in assuming that every additional million 
exported, necessarily leads to an increased import 
the same value; but the lesson to be gathered 
and statistics of our trade with C. from the be- 
opposed to this conclusion, It shows large 
our side met by a comparatively small and 
exports tte into C., even before the enormous growth 
im trade, which has introduced another and an adverse 
our commerce rendering any favourable extension 
difficult. The limit of our trade is obviously deter- 
other circumstances than increased exports, viz.: the 
which the Chinese consume our Indian uce, opium 
more than three times in value the amount 
have found a losing market during the last 
“For the further extension of our trade on a sound, 
and permanent basis,” Mr. Alcock continues, “I do 
any probable increase in our exports from C., under 
ces, is likely to prove the efficient cause. For 
and full development of our commerce with the Chinese 
T haye already submitted my conviction that other con- 
are essential. Of these access to the first markets, the 
of the Iimits and restrictions to the free circulation of 
is and of ail travelling limits in the interior, are amongst 
‘important and influential. Additional resources may 
5 Gerslopel, other products found for export, and new 
pie gaps combining to promote a vigorous and profitable 
extension of commerce. A mutual better understanding based 
reciprocal interests shared by large masses of the Chinese 
people, and a better acquaintance with our claims to their pn 
and goodwill will follow as a natural consequence.’"—A 
to Mr, M. Martin the expenditure for tea in Great Britain is te. 
‘tributed as follows, using round numbers: 


aunt cost of 45,000,000 Ibs. average Is. per Ib., .  £2,250,000 
duty re C, 3-47 —— per 7, or hacia - Ib., i 
280,000 


- Shi &e., mG, * . . 25,000 
: &o,, ©. to England, about 2d. per Ib, . 375,000 

a haifpenny per lb., - 93,000 

per i, 46,000 

hangen ie uhant one-eighth of a penny per Ib., "23,000 

months on £3,000,000, at five per cent, 75,000 
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iia in ©. (about 12 cent) f #so/000 
per ° * , 
ng charges, &c, in England, Pere Gs _33,000 


bond and, ‘ 3,500,000 
ra oven 2 4 ye, aa” 288 


tea-brokers, rotraie ena reas 
‘among: w 
> aR ahaha 


consumption—ani its, 
the conviction ‘that 


‘its abundance, to furnish any Pe ye 

tion, does not therefore appear 

for foreign exportation is S Guidasel in the three 
ments of Che-keang-—Hang-chow-foo, 

hing-foo, also in Shaou-hing-foo, the department 
po, to a limited extent; of the other three 

is prepared in that of Hoo-chow than in of 
The great Hoo-chow marts at which it is collected a 
chin, 75 le to the E of the city of Hoo-chow, 
of Woo-ching, Ling-hoo-chin, 45 le to the 8 
chin, 36 le to the SW, both in the district of K 
city of Hoo-chow is in N lat. 30° 52° 7 
kin, and distant 365 le (say 120 

the journey is generally performed 

four or more may be required 

boats. Nan-tsin, which is 


there direct. 

sect the intermediate country afford most 
means of transit, which is undertaken at a 
which can be hired for 5 or 6 dollars conveying, 
bales, and with no custom-houses to be passed th 

The advantages of this excellent 

measure nullified by the exaction 

which is imposed upon all silk on mage 

equal to the total amount of duty that such 
pay on passing the three inland in, Tao-pl 
and Pih-sin, on its way to Canton, as will be seen by ! 
ing extract from the inland tariffs. v : 


Kan, 
Tae-ping, 
Pib-sin, 


The enormous difference of expense in the r 
goods within a radius of 120 m, of § sh 
ing through several provinces to Canton, a 
times greater, notwithstanding the same 
accounts for, tl 
only be shi 


entibn of some of the | side —s 2 
carr Ercan foe rtation " 





